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This is fit work for a new yeiir. To it- 
deem is to buy back. But t[ine is gone. 
The last year is ^at, and so are ,iLl tlie 
yeai-s before it. TTiey cannot be recalled. 
We cannot buy them back, and spend 
them differently from what we have aona. 
They are away to give in their account to 
God. 

How then cau we redeem time ? Thei-o 
must be some way of doing it else the 
Scriptures would not require it, and it 
may be done by spendhtg future time to 



"Life is the season God hath given 
To fly from bell, and rise to neaveu; 
Tliat day of gi-ace fleets fast away, 
And none its rapid course am stay." 
How sad to misspend it ! Yet that is done 



Vo. t.— Jmmuut, 1866. 
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in various ways. Too many misspend it 
by idleness. They do nothing, or next to 
nothing. Yet God made man for activity, 
and those are sinning who neglect to im- 
prove time, as certainly as if they were 
spending it in positive wickedness. 

A second class misspend time hy employ- 
ing themselves in trifles. They are always 
busy about something, but then it is not of 
any value; like persons chasing soap-bells, 
which are beautiful in themselves but soon 
burst, and are only then a drop of froth. 
A third class are htisy altogether with things 
of this world, and these as certainly are 
misspending time. They are like. the man 
with the muckrake mentioned in the PU- 
griw!8 Progress. A fourth class are guilty 
of misspending time in the worst of all 
ways, by using it in wicked ways and for 
wicked purposes. "They sleep not except 
they have done evil." 

There is much temptation to misspend- 
ing of time, and there are none but in one 
way or another have been guilty of it. 
By the future we should do all we can to 
redeem the past. The young should do so. 

When I speak of idleness I don't mean 
leisure or rest. All must have such, else 
they would not be fit to work for God, for 
themselves, or for others. But idleness 
unfits for work instead of refreshing and 
preparing for it. I have said that spend- 
mg time on trifles is misspending it; but I 
do not mean that you are to have no play, 
no amusement. "All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy." All play and no 
work will make Jack an ignorant and use- 
less boy, if not worse. I am not against 
right amusements, at right times, and in 
right places. About the third way of mis- 
spendmg time it is quite clear that every 
one mtbst give time to worldly things. The 
Bible says, " K any provide not for his own, 
and specially for those of his own house, 
he hath denied the faith and is woi-se than 
an infidel." But we cannot live here al- 
ways. These things cannot give us happi- 
ness here, and we can take none of them 
with us; and so it must be misspending 



time to use it altogether about these things, 
or so much of it as to prevent our prepar- 
ing for another and a better and never- 
ending life. I need scarcely say that time 
spent in wickedness is misspent time. 

Now, entering on another year, should 
you not look back and ask how past time 
has been spent? — whether it nas been 
given to idleness or trifles, if you have 
been taking it up altogether with worldly 
things, or even have spent portions of it in 
wickedness, and what you knew to be so. 
If you do thus look back and examine, I 
am sure it will do you good ; for it will 
show you the necessity of redeeming the 
time, of doing all you can, by God's help, 
in the future, to make up by improvement 
of your time for what there has been 
wanting or wrong in the past. Give your- 
selves to Jesus if you have not done so al- 
ready. If you have done this before, do it 
again. The new year is a fit time for doing 
so, and this will be a fit beginning for re- 
deeming the time. There can be no right 
redeeming of it that has not this as the 
first thing in it. Do it therefore, and do 

it NOW. 

WHAT COMES OF "BY AND BY." 

"Robert, Grace, Amy! " called a lady from 
the verandah of a pretty rustic cotkige; 
"it is time to come in-doors. See how the 
evening dews are falling." 

" Yes, ma ! " shouted a meny chorus of 
voices, and she was followed into the house 
by three rosy-cheeked, laughing children. 
' " O mamma ! " cried Grace, " if you only 
saw these beautiful white crocuses, just 
showing their tiny heads above ground." 

"Yes," answered Robert, a bright manly 
fellow of twelve summers; "we shall have 
them in full bloom before Amy's birth- 
day." 

" I think spring is advancing very ra- 
pidly this year," said Mrs. "Wailie, "and 
we will be sure to have the crocuses in full 
blossom before our little Amy's birth-day. 
But, Robert dear, will you draw the cur- 
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tains, and then we shall enjoy the twilight 
together by our own cozy fireside?" 

"Now, please mamma, said Grace, "will 
you not tell us a story — a fairy tale, about 
fairies dancing in the gloaming ? " 

" Well, perhaps I may, my love, but first 
tell me what about the message I intrusted 
you with ? " 

" mamma, we never remembered. It 
was so delightful playing in the garden, 
we thought it would do the same by and 
by, and then we quite forgot." 

" I am very much grieved, my children. 
Poor George Weston was so anxious to 
hear if he would be admitted to the parish 
school ; and it will be such a disappoint- 
ment. All through thoughtlessness too. 
I'm afraid you've been rather selfish in 
your play this afternoon." 

" I'm very sorry," said Robert and Grace 
in one breath. "And I too, ma;" and 
Amy's troubled little face peered anxiously 
forward. 

"Well, it certainly is a gi'eat pity. 
The only thing you can do now is to get 
up with the lark in the morning, and run 
across to the village before breakfast; but 
remember always that it is the best and 
the safest plan to do everything just at its 
proper time. And now, instead of a fairy 
tale, I will tell you a little allegory this 
evening, and let me see who will be able 
to tell me the moral first. Our little Amy 
will try too, won't she ?" 

" Yes, ma." 

" Well then, at the entrance of a beau- 
tiful low-winding road, stood a boy and 
girl, lingering ana hesitating whether they 
should walk in its delightful shade. A- 
while they stood, when a silver-haired old 
man came up to them, and noting their 
anxious doubting look, said to them pleas- 
antly, 'What are you waiting for, my little 
friends ? ' 

" * We would like to walk in this lovely 
road,' said the boy, looking up timidly. 

" * Well, my little man, but do you know 
that this is the road By-and-by, which leads 
to the house Never, and there are many 



dangera in it for such youthful travellers 
as you are. I think the better way for 
you would be to return homewards ;' and 
wishing them a kindly good-bye, the old 
man went on his way. 

"But lingering yet they stood, until 
their wayward feet were lured to tread in 
the inviting path. Woodbine and wild 
roses were entwined along their way, and 
for a time they walked on witfi gle^al 
sprightliness, hushing the still monitor, 
and consoling each other by saying, *By 
and by we will come to some pretty lane 
which will lead us homewards.' But anon 
the trees became stunted and bare, the 
roses hung faded and withering, while the 
graceful woodbine seemed to lose its beanfy 
and freshness. Still on they walked, hop- 
ing for some brighter scene, and still in- 
tending to return home hy and by, when a 
turning in the road brought suddenly to 
view a large square house, and they knew 
it was the house Never of which the old 
man had warned them. In the garden 
flourished the adonis and dragon plant^ 
and the aspen tree waved it^ branches 
overhead. The trellised porch seemed to 
invite them to enter. They approached, 
they entered, and the way of amendment 
was closed on them for ever. Within were 
procrastination, broken promises, and for- 
gotten resolves — a sad and motley group 
in strange confusion." 

" mamma!" cried Robert, "I have al- 
ready guessed the moral of your tale. If 
we continue to put off what we ought to 
do, the end will be it will never be done." 

"Yes, my boy, and if you acquire a 
habit of prompt action in youth, it will 
carry you through life on a Isafer road 
than that of by and byJ* 

" Well, Grace, have you understood the 
meaning of my tale?" 

" Yes, mamma," said Grace, with a sad- 
dened countenance. "I've been thinking 
how we should have gone immediately, 
and told our message to George Weston, 
and not selfishly preferred our own play.'* 

" Ay, Grace, that would have been the 
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right way. Had it not been for by and I drunken habits — ' I will put you aside bff 
6y, poor George Weston would not have and by;' but now the power seems to have 
needed our help. For years and years fi;oue from him. He groans out in hia 
ncA hia f the has been saying to his | neakneaa I caii eie e er do it md 




his poor family are conciemned to poverty 
and aoFTOw. 

" Oh, my children! never aay hvand by 
to the doing of a right action. Trample 
the sly, se^cing tempter, procrastination, 



under your feet. Be sure that what in 
right to be done is worth doing at once 
Then there will be no fear of youi broken 
tesolutionB and your neglected duties find- 
ing their way to the house Never. 



THIS OK THAT? 




Thb day had been fine. It wns the annnal 
excursion of our Baud of Hope. We had 
been to the country. Bad been through the 
grounds of a cputleinaii highly and justly 
esteemed, and had returned to tbe field of 
an enthusiastic admirer of our cause, and 
had gamea, and ■■aces, with prizes, and 
other exhilarating aniusemeiits, and at in- 
tei-vala plenty of milk, and tea, and anb- 



THA.TP 



stnntials. "We had enjoyed onraelTea very 
much, and were now marching from the 
railway station through the city to our 
starting place. Many were attracted by 
our appearance, and stayed to read o 
mottoes and look at our devices. A finer 
set of boys and girla you could not see, i 
they were accompimied by h niimbei' of 
their parents and friends all in gala dress. 
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Foremost was our standard of true-blue, 
with the name of our band in letters that 
might be read without spectacles. Behind, 
at intervals, were banners, each with its 
motto having its special lesson. "Wine is 
a mocker, strong drink is raging" spoke 
its warning. " Be good and do good" gave 
its counsel as to what all ought to be and 
do. "Try again" was fitted, as it was in- 
tended, to encourage those who had fallen or 
failed, however frequently, to make another 
effort. "Union is strength" showed how 
all might help each, and each might help 
all; and " Love one another" told how this 
should be prompted and rendered perma- 
nent. The crown of flowers pointed to the 
hope of victory and its sure reward; while 
the banner with its inscription of "Faith, 
Hoj)e, and Charity," intimated alike the 
spirit of the movement and its Christian 
(maracter. One emblem, got up by a 
member of the adult committee, was much 
admired as it was eminently suggestive. 
It was the model of a life-boat, fully manned 
and with all appliances for saving life, 
presenting our movement as a life-boat for 
the rescue of those wrecked by intemper- 
ance and who would otherwise perish. 

It would not have been difl&cult to find 
in the procession boys and girls who, but for 
our movement, would have had little hope 
for time or for eternity, but who now not 
only had hope themselves, but gave us 
hope of a useful happy future. Amongst 
the ffrown up persons were those who 
could have told by experience the evils of 
intemperance, and the benefits of absti- 
nence — ^those who had tried and failed but 
tried again, and by the grace of God were 
now steadfast and showing in their life 
the Christian graces of "faith, hope, and 
charity," and had been greatly useful in 
doing good to others. By the side of the 
procession walked the minister with his 
assistant missionary. There had been 
labour, and there had been fruit to God's 
glory, as there ever will be when work is 
done for God. 

Our procession and appearance were 



themselves a lesson, and a little incident, 
by way of contrast, made them more so. 
As we were passing on, a little, dirty, rag- 
ged urchin s^sinding on the pavement spied 
m our ranks a boy whom he had known. 
No sooner did he notice him than he ran 
forward, and pointed his finger in mockery 
at him, calling him by name, and jibing and 
jeering him as being in the Band of Hope, 
and bearing a banner. ' Such a covering 
of rags I think I never saw. How they 
held together it was impossible to say. 
There, however, they were fluttering in 
the wind. The contrast between his ap- 
pearance and that of the boy he mocked 
was so marked that it attracted the atten- 
tion of the onlookers. This it did the 
more when the minister, stepping forward, 
pointed his finger at the ragged little fellow, 
and rebuking him for what he was doing, 
contrasted his dirty rags with the neat 
and tidy dresses of those in the procession, 
and invited him to join the Band of Hope 
that he might be like them. 

In that contrast there was one of the 
best illustrations I have seen for many a 
day, of the contrast between what drink 
does and what follows from abstinence. 
Drink leads to dirt and rags; temperance 
to cleanliness, tidiness, and good apparel. 
You can see even in the picture, and you 
would have seen it much more had you 
been present, how much better it is to be 
a Band of Hope boy or girl, than such a 
ragged, rude, unwashed boy as that ; and 
that it was no disgrace but an honour to 
have the finger of such a one pointed at 
you. I wish all the readers of the Adviser 
to be members of a Band of Hope, if they 
are not already so ; and I wish you who are, 
to have pity upon such boys as that one, 
and try to bring them into the ranks, that 
they may get the same good and have the 
same enjoyment as you have. 



NumbeXB x. 29. 



CRADLE SONG. 
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O Papa," said Arthur one day when he 
was taking a walk with his father, ^do tell 
me what those pretty odd-looking flowers 
are called. They seem to have plenty of 
honey on their leaves; for see, jmKty every 
flower has a bee on it. How stul they are ! 
The quiet little rogues are making a rich 
feast there." 

**Touch one of them with your little 
finger, Arthur," said Mr. Moore, smiling. 

''I shall disturb it, papa, and I should 
not like to do that." 

"No, Arthur, yon will not disturb that 
bee," said his father, "so touch it" 

Arthur placed his little finder as gently 
as possible upon it, and to his astonish- 
ment he founa there was nothing but the 
flower, the mere resemblance of a bee! 
He was then told that the plant was a 
species of Orchis, called on account of that 
resemblance, the bee-flower. 

"O papa," said Arthur, with a modest 
blush, "I remember what you told me as 
we came along the road: 'Trust not loo 
much to the outside show of things.'" — 

(^iUdren's Paper, 

JOHN SMEATOK. 

John Si£EAT0N was bom near Leeds, in 
1724, and became an eminent civil engi- 
neer. The strength of his imderstandin^ 
and the originality of his genius appeared 
at an early age : his playthings were not 
the playthings of children, but the tools 
whidi men usually employ. He appeared 
to have greater entertainment in seeing 
the men m the neighbourhood work, and 
in asking them questions, than in anything 
else. One day ne was seen on the top of 
his father's bun, fixing up something like 
a windmill; another time he attended some 
men fixing a pump at a neighbouring vil- 
lage, and observing them cut off a piece of 
bored pipe, he was greatly pleased to pro- 
cure it, and he actually made with it a 
working pump that raised water. This 
happened while he was very young, pro- 
bamy before he attained his sixUi year. 
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Slowly fashioned, link by link, 

Slowly waxing strong. 
Till the spirit never shrink 

Save from touch of wrong. 

Holy habits are thy wealth, 

Crolden, pleasant chains; 
Passing birth's prime blessing — health, 

Endless, priceless gains; 

Holy habits give thee place 

With the noblest, b^. 
All most ffodlike, of the race, 

And with seraphs blest; 

H oly habits are thy joy, 

Wisdom's pleasant wajs. 
Yielding good without alloy. 

Lengthening, too, thy days. 

Seek them, Christian, night and mom, 

Seek them noon and even; 
Seek them till thy soul be bom 

Without stains — in heaven. 



SEWINGhAOHES. 



Jessie sat down by her mother to sew. — 
She was sewing over and over the seam of 
a pillow-case. " All this ?" she asked in a 
discontented tone, holding the seam out. 

" That is not much for a little girl who 
has a work-basket of her own," said her 
mother. — "Yes," thought Jessie, "mother 
has given me a work-basket, and I ought 
to be willing to sew ; " and with that she 
took a few stitches quite diligently. 

"I have a dreadful pain in my side," 
said Jessie in a few minutes. " My thumb 
is very sore," she said a few minutes 
after. — "Oh, my hand is so tired" — that 
was next. And with that she laid down 
her work. — Next there was something the 
matter with her foot, and next her eye. 
Was not Jessie's mother cruel to require 
her little daughter to sew when she was 
so sick? 

At length the sewing was done. Jessie 



KINDNESS STRONGER THAN CANES. 



bronght it to her mother. " Now may I 
go out to play J" she askeJ in suoh an 
iiltered tone you could hardly believe it 
naii Jeasie B. 'I must send for the dottnr 
r you said her motbei ' The dottor 
r me mother? cried the httle girl as 
flurpnsed ft» could be Certainlv, said 
her mother ' a little girl a 3 full of paiua 
mill aches niuat be au.k and the sooner v,e 
have the dottoi the better Oh mother, 



EINDKBS3 STBONGBB THAN OAITES. 

>i DISPUTE once aroie between the north 
■nind and the BUn about the unporiority 
of their power, aud they agi-eed to tir 
their atrength upon a traidler, — whicn 
should be uble to get hia cloik off UrBt. 
The north wind began and blew a Teiy 
xliaip blast, accompanied \>tth a sharp 
driving shower but thifi and whatever 
else he could do laatearf cf making the 
quit hiH cloal. obliged him to gird it 
tbout his bod) na c! ■^t\\ is. pntsible. Nest 




^id Jessie huj,hm„ tliev \*eiu einiif, 
aohea l^ra^ell tufu h n w 

1 hive heard of othei litti ^ulabeaideH 
^esie who hiid seumgarhea aud pams 
^'henei er their paientf had work for them 
'-0 do ThPae n hes aud pams do show 
^'etnesa Thev are s'vmptcms of i sad 
^laease — a diaeaae whith eats some people 
''p This disease 19 called selfiibnea^ It 
'flakes children ci-osa and fretful and dis- 
'^oliging and troubleaome and nnhepp) 
^*id I am sure it mikes those nnhippT 
*iid sad -who have the charge of them,^ 



mme the aiiu avIi lieiikiug iiit from a 
thick ivitery rloud ilrove away the cold 
vapours from the sky ami darted hia warm 
snltrj beams upon the head of the poor 
M eather beiten traveller The man grow- 
ing faint with the heat and unable to 
endure it any longer, first throws off his 
hea\'y tloak, and then flees tor protection 
to the shade of a neighbourmg grove. 



le \aars ago tu enter a 
school m h — just as the children were dis- 
missing for the day, I found a lad detained 
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behind;, his teacher and the superintend- 
ent measuring strength with him. T was 
told that he had been obstinate to the 
last de^ee, and also verj insolent, that 
"every" means had been used to compel 
obedience, that he had been caned by both 
the teacher and superintendent, without 
effect. I asked if I might be left alone 
with him a little. Consent was gladly 
givcD, for both were now in despair of in- 
ducing or compelling the boy to repeat 
some word which he had refused to do in 
the class, and which was the cause of his 
offending. 

With kindly breathings I seated myself 
beside him in the cold room. It was an 
evening in December. For some time I 
spoke not, but silently prayed to God. I 
drew nearer, the boy shuffled from me; I 
took his hand, he pulled it angrily away. 
I then kindly said, "Why, my dear lad, 
how cold you are, and here have I been 
sitting with coat and muffler on, and you 
without either, you shall have mine on." 
I jumped up to pull off my coat to put 
around him. He too instanuy jumped up, 
threw his arms around me to prevent me, 
and sobbed out "111 say it, sir, Fll say it." 



OH, WHAT IS HEAVEN P 

Oh, what is heaven 1 I want to know, 

And what is passing there. 
Do gentle rivers brightly flow, 

-Aaid flowers perfume the air? 
Yes, there are flowers that never fade, 

And streams that never dry. 
And there is known no evening shade, 

To dim the glorious sky. 

Oh, what is heaven? I want to know. 

Are children playing there ? 
And do they thirst and hunger now. 

And need a parent's care ? 
No, never do they hunger there. 

Nor precious moments waste ; 
But beauteous as the angels are. 

With Christ's own image graced. 



Oh, what is heaven ? I want to know 

If the field-flowers bloom on high : 
And in meadows green, like those below. 

Do birds and insects fly ? 
I cannot tell, my dearest boy, 

If aught like these there be ; 
But every one is full of joy. 

And loveliest sights they see. 

But where is heaven ? oh, is it far 

Above the groimd I tread? 
Or is it fixed m yonder star, 

Whose beams shine mildly red I 
No : 'tis the Saviour's smiling face 

That makes the heaven above ; 
And would we reach that happy place, 

We here His name must love. 

'Tis in His word that we are told 

Of bliss beyond the sky, 
And how to gain a crown of gold 

All glorious when we die. 
Dear tfesus, may I now be Thine, 

And have my sins forgiven ; 
Along with saints and angels shine 

With Thee — for that is heaven ! 

—Tlie CliUdi-en^s Frkiid. 



Gold is a precious thing and hard it is to 
get hold of it, and diamonds are still more 
precious, for a small diamond is worth a 
great deal of gold. But time is more 
precious than both put together. 
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Sro. 8.— rsbrnary, iSOe. 



ChnBtmas-day 1863, 
n London in many 
catoh the publ c ey«, 
four well executed p etures nearly life-Biza, 
bnll antlv coloured drawn enCTaved aud 
printed by E A Glasgow They m 
printed separately but when posted aide by 
B de made one attractiTe group of Qown, 
Hariequm Columbne and Pantaloon 

For more than a centuty London chil- 
dren and many men and women not wiser 
than cbddreii have anx ou^ looked for, 
and patronized the aunuEd CSuistmaB Qan^ 
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tomine. In a volume of the London Maga- 
zine for 1736, I find this, account of an 
accident in the pantomime of "Doctor 
Faustus," at the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden. "When the machine wherein 
was Harlequin, the miller's wife, the miller 
and his man, was got to the full extent 
of its flying, one of the wires which held 
the hind part of the car broke, and all the 
people in it fell down upon the stage; by 
which unhappy accident the young woman 
who personated the miller's wife had her 
thigh broke, and her knee-pan shattered; 
the Harlequin had his head bruised, and 
his wrist strained; the miller broke his 
arm; and the miller's man had his skull 
so fractured that he is since dead. The 
audience was thrown into the greatest sur- 
prise; and nothing was heard but shrieks, 
and cries of the utmost agony and horror." 

Everybody knows that the clown is a 
funny fellow, provoking mirth by his 
tricks and grimaces. I am not going to 
find fault with pantomimic performers, but 
state a melancholy fact, namely, that such 
performers are as a class short-lived men. 
They keep late hours, overtask their mus- 
cular energies, and drink deeply of intoxi- 
cating liquors. The drink is taken to 
enable them to carry out their theatrical 
duties promptly and energetically. Every 
night the clown must be at his post ; nothing 
must be permitted to interfere with his 
routine performance during whal is called 
"the run of the pantomime." Though his 
limbs may ache with pain, and his heart 
with grief, on to the stage he must go at 
the prompter's* call, and aim to provoke 
uproarious mirth in others. This is hard 
and exhausting work. 

The most famous clown when I was a 
little boy, more tbAn fifty years ago, was 
Joseph Grimaldi. .He used to say, "I am 
Grim-all-day, to make you laugh-aU-night." 
Joseph Grimaldi worked hard. He for 
many nights in succession played clown all 
through a pantomime at one theatre, and 
then was taken in a hackney-carriage to 
another theatre, more than two miles dis- 



tant, to play the clown through another 
pantomime. Once the hackney coachman 
got drunk, and did not call for him. To 
save himself from disgrace, and a heavy 
penalty, Grimaldi ran the whole distance 
followed by a mob of people, in his clown's 
dress, arriving just in time to roll on to 
the stage, with his old cry, " How are you ? " 
Beer and brandy kept him up to the mark 
for a time: but failed him at last. He 
became subject to sudden painful contrac- 
tions of the muscles of the legs and arms: 
and two men were always in waiting, to 
rub his limbs every time he came off the 
stage, to keep away the cramps. Brandy 
was used externally, as well as internally 5 
but at last he became paralyzed in botli- 
his legs, and never recovered the use of his 
limbs. Once the cramp seized him when, 
on the stage, and as he could neither run. 
nor crawl off, he managed to roll off; to 
the boisterous delight of an audience, who 
mistook the contortions of suffering for 
the ingenuity of drollery. When I looked 
at the Glasgow picture, I thought of poor' 
"Joey Grimaldi," and to me it was sugges- 
tive of melancholy rather than mirth. 
Joseph Grimaldi had a son equally clever 
and popular, but his theatrical career was 
very short. He died in his twenty-second 
year, raving mad through intoxicating 
liquor. 

"For as the crackling of thorns under a 
pot so is the laughter of the fool. This 
also is vanity" (Eccl. vii. 6). — /. p. Parker. 



BOOKS. 



An amusing book may give you pleasure, 
and a clever book may add to your know- 
ledge; but a book cannot be called a good 
book unless it adds to our usefulness and 
happiness on earth, or helps us on our 

way to heaven. — Old Humphrey. 

IffABT UATHESON. 

Mrs. Matheson was now a widow. Drink 
had made her so, as it has done many. 
People said it was better for her to be a 



MARY MATHESON. 



■widow than to be a wife, although h1 e had 
the burden of two chiidrau to prov de for 
She herself d d i ot any t waa better oor 
did ahe feel the hildren a hoid n John 
Matheson had ued her 11 \ t el e hod 
contuined to Jove h m eveu aa she d d 
when the} were name] m these Id 
Imppj ila.\ B 5 s L>n lu t had been a 
great gr ef to her but he 1 ad hope that 
ere he d ed he h d ueeu 1 u a and had 
turned to the Lord 

71 eii our atory opena he had been 
dead some time and she had w rked hard 
(or her giil i d loy bl e would have 
liked to keep th m both at home a,ud seu 1 
them to Bchoo) I ut she couldn t bhe had 
3 ill nd liable to work and Man 
must go to do aonieth ng for 1 eraelf 
Dr nk ften causes hddren to be sent 
abroad upon the orld when th y ou^l t 
to be at I oni and at a hool 

The vife f a f rmer at Ron e d staii 

a willing to take Mary ou trial. The 

day for leaving had come. It was a sad 

parting between broth er and aiater. They 



can keep them ut home together that 
am n^at tl e eh Idre of the po r where 
there mu t be aepara on there a often 





c3t,^ 



id one another aa brother and aiater 
always should, but often don't. I can 
ire thoae young frieuda, whoae parenta 



much Jove, and that the children of what 
are called the better classes might, in 
many cases, find amongst them lessons 
worth the learning. 

Mary'a dutiea at Mrs. Davidson's were 
ot a niiscellaneoua character. She waa to 
make herself genei-ully useful in, the house 
and about the farm, go errands and do any 
little thing ahe waa fit for. She wai 
awkward enough at first, and waa at times 
utterly at a fosa how to get on. Her 
memory too sometimes failed her, and she 
had difficulty in keeping in miud, now and 
again, what she had to Jo or how she had 
been told to do it. Yoa would have 
aniiled at her perplexity in audi eases, but 
Mary had no smile till she was aatiafied 
what she had to do, and then her face 
brightened, and ahe set to work with a 
will, and held at it till it waa done. I 
do not Bay that, even after all, ahe mode 
no mistakes, for ahe did, and aad ones 
too; but her mistresa, seeing that she was 
trying to do right and inlliiig to help, 
passed over her Dlundera with, teUiai^XuGt 



^ 
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where she had erred, and what would be 
expeirted in the future. 

"Try again" did a great deal for Mary, 
aa it will for an? one. She liad the will 
aad BO found the way. But more than 
tliat.« Her mother Imd taught her that, 
though she was hut a little girl, she might 
eeek God to guide her, and that she 
I not to think he would be angiy or 
consider it beneath him to help her if she 
sought his help in auch things as elie had 
to do. Maiy profited by her mother's iii- 
Btruction, and Bought help, and got it too, 
and was able to do aa otherwise she never 
could have done. 

She could not rend; indeed she did net 
know her letters, but she was very anxious 
to loam. Her mother would have taught 
lier before if ahe could, l)ut she hiid not 
teen taught herself. Mary often saw 
Master Thomas at his book, or heard him 
reading to his parents, and she thought 
what would she not gii e if she Louid read 
aa he did but she did not like to ask hioi 
to give her any help Wlint she wished 



other letter ai I hr i g it to her Mary 
looked ery m ch aa if she wished to be a 
-"• '• ■- Fion not ced this, 



} 





n much, however, she got in a way ahe 
id not expect. Flora, a cousin of Master 
Thomas, came to apesid her holidays at 
the farm, and had brought with her a bos 
of letters for hahy,.a child of three years 
She used to throw them on the floor, 
and bid baby pick out A or 0, or any 



and asked if ahe couldn't read, and if ali( 
wouldn't like to learn. This was just what 
Mary longed for, and when she was jvt 
leisure, out upon the green, or anywhere. 
Flora gave her lessons, noldine up tirat on* 
letter and then another, till ^e mastered 
the alphabet; and though Flora left sooti 
after, Mary went on, with help from hei" 
mistress and Master Thomas, till ahe eoultl 
read well ; and she took great pleasure in- 
it, and got great profit from it. 

Are there not some readers of t)ie Advise' 
who could help some ignorant toy or girl 
to learn to read) With all our schools 
thei-e are many who need that help, and 
one great aiuse of there being so many i" 
intoxicating drink. 



(rot. 
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AN EXOELLBNT CUSTOU. 

It is an excellent custom to look aro 
U8 BOW and then in the world, aud observe | 
the many good thinga which oUr^heavenly 
Father has in mercy Destowed on mankino. | 



MY VALENTINE. 
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THXNX ON TEE POOB. 



J QChouoh you sit in warm mansions, secure 
^ from the tempest, 
Nor feel the keen storm, as it drifts on 
the moor, 
"Yet shut not your door 'gainst the wander- 
ing stranger. 
But learn from your blessings to pity 
the poor. 

When the cold northern wind blows chilly 
and rudely. 
And the rain patters hard at your win- 
dows and door — 
"WTien you hear the blast howl, look 
around on your comforts, 
And plan some good thing for the indi- 
gent poor. 

Oft lift up the latch of chill poverty's 
dwelling, 
Explore the sad chamber where care 
sits obscure, 
When you see tears of want wash the 
witherinff bosom, 
Then think of your Saviour and give to 
the poor. 

Cold winter presents a foreboding dark 
aspeci/a 
In clusters the icicles hang at the door : 
Ited berries may grace the brown thorn 
for the songster, 
But you must relieve the hard lot of the 
poor. 

^member that soon we must go to that 
dwelling 
Where riches no sort of distinction 
procure : 
I'or that leveller, Death, and the grave, 
our last mansion. 
Shall mingle our dust with the dust of 

the poor. — Sunday Magazine. 



MY VALENTINE. 

Yks, there it is, covered up in my desk by 
' l>imdles of old letters and all sorts of me- 
mentoes of the past. Oently and tenderly 



I draw it from its worn old covering.' It 
is a simple thing, enough:. it was pvelilty 
once, it is faded now. One single -full- 
blown rose is placed in the centre, and over 
it two cherub babes, reclining on a couch 
of roses, lovingly bend. Inside there cis a 
tiny letter, in a little child's hand-^large 
sprawling letters some of them are, but 
you know at once as you look at it that it 
has been the little one's very best effort. 
Bead, and it will tell you something of the 
story of my valentine. 

" Dear Aunt Mary, — Please accept my 
valentine. Isn't it pretty. Papa is much 
better now, and Ma and all of us are well. 
I want so much to see you again. Write 
and say that you will come to your loving 

" Effie." 

And so I went — said good-bye to my 
northern home and travelled to the sunny 
south, little dreaming what was to be the 
mournful end of my visit. 

At the close of two days, as the caniage 
drew up before a comfortable -looking 
house, the dogr was opened, and a little 
child ran down the steps and rushed into 
my arms. It was Effie, my lost darling — 
a fair blue-eyed thing with wavy ringlets 
clustering round a white open brow, and 
soft loving eyes. 

Those eyes I never wearied of looking 
into. They sent forth such an expression 
of pleading tenderness, ever in harmony 
too with the restless caressing motion of 
the little hand. Give me love, love, was 
the thought which seemed to come from 
their loving depths, and reminded me ever 
of the modest snow-drop lifting up its face 
for the sunlight to open and expand its 
pretty blossoms. 

She was a gentle, fragile being, whom 
nature had made exceedingly lovely, .and 
to whom an ailing mother had' given a' 
highly wrought nervous temperament and 
a bodily frame of extreme delicacy. 

After soberer greetings had been ex- 
changed, and I had par&ken of some r6^ 
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freshment, during' which Effie waited 

Etiently, I was cLaiDieLl tut lier own pecu- 
r property. 
Prattling away joyously, she led me 



loved haunts, and exhi 
all her ehildiah treasures. 

"Oh, Aunt Mary, here ia Dolly, 
haven't seen her yet in ' 




cloak. Won't she get out for a walk ■with 
US to-morrow i 

''And here is baby Dolly too. Hush I" 
— and the little hand was uplifted — "she 
is asleep in her cradle, and we must not 
wake her up, for I don't want Aer to- 



ofpiotureB. 

" May we not go down now, Aunt 1 
and you will tellms all about the b 
ful pictorea!" 



MY VAIiENTINE. 

Down we went, and very soon tlie large I the varied beauties wliich page after page 
pictui'e-book was spread open on my kneea, diaeloaed to her wondering eyes, 
luid Eliie bad drawu a footstool to uiy feet, | By aud by the head drooped, and I 
and wa.3 eagerly listening and adioirijig { knew she was asleep. Softly I lifted her 




up and carried her to her own room, bnt 
we had aearcely reached the door when 
she awoke, and seemed not a littie put 
about that ahe had so soon lost herself in 
dreamland over the picturea. She was ex- 
hauBted, however, with the pleasure and 



excitement of my visit, and I )eft her ec 
after sunk in a soft and peaceful siumbei'. 

Poor child! we none of ue knew that 
sueh sn awakening was before thee. 

Later in the evening, as we grown folks 
were galliered round the fire, coaveraing 
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of friends near and far away, a somewhat 
hesitating rat-tat was heara at the outer 
door, and all eyes turned to see who the 
new-comer might be at such a late hour. 

The door opened, and a young man en- 
tered. I knew him at once, and I could 
read his story at a glance. 

It was George, once the pride of his fond 
father and mother, in one year changed 
from a bright, manly, intelligent boy, to a 
pale, haggard, dissipated youth ; and that 
was what college life and college influ- 
ences, more than all, I believe, the in- 
fluence of a tutor (himself lost to virtue 
and manliness) had done for him. 

"George, my boy, we are glad to see 
you," said his mother, starting up and lay- 
ing her thin white hand on his shoulder; 
but his eye turned uneasily from her lov- 
ing glance, and he replied in a wandering 
incoherent manner. 

Somehow the presence of the new comer 
had cast a sad gloom over our little com- 
pany, and very soon we all separated and 
retired to rest. 

The following morning I was aroused 
by the servant calling out my name in ex- 
cited tones. 

"What is it?" I asked, trembling lest 
any harm should have befallen my little 
pet. 

" Effie, ma'am, Effie, she is not in her 
bed-room." 

Quickly I dressed and descended. All 
were in a commotion, and Effie was no- 
where to be found. 

Immediately a thought flashed through 
my mind. I knew the room her brother 
occupied was next to hers. I went, tried 
the door ; it was unlocked, and I pushed 
it open. The scene that then met my gaze 
I can never forget. 

There, bolt upright in his bed, sat 

George M , his features distorted, his 

hands clenched, an expression of intens- 
est horror on his countenance ; all in the 
wildest confusion, and the evidences of 
his disgraceful indulgence strewn around 
him. From him my eye turned and 



searched the room. There, in a corner, 
crouched the white-robed trembling figure 
of my little darling ; her face not pale but 
of a livid hue ; her eyes dilated and fixed 
on her poor brother's face, as if she had 
no power to withdraw them. 

I ran to her, gathered her up in my 
arms, but she had no words to articulate 
her fear. The horror had entered her 
soul. 

All was done that could be done to 
soothe and alleviate her suffering, to woo 
her back to consciousness and life, but in 
vain. 

Already fever was burning in her veins, 
and before night the doctor pronounced 
her to be suffering from a severe attack of 
inflammation of the brain. 

Early in the morning she had been 
awakened by noises in her brother's room, 
and thinking perhaps that he had arrived 
unexpectedly on the previous evening, she 
stole noiselessly in to give him a surprise 
and a welcome ; but what were the poor 
child's feelings one can scarcely conceive, 
when she found him, not as I did, when 
the storm was partially over, but in the 
wild paroxysm of an attack of delirium 
tremens. 

Awhile she lingered, suffering fearfully. 
Once and again a happy smile crossed her 
face, and she sought feebly to twine her 
arms around my neck ; but full conscious- 
ness never more returned. And one still 
Sabbath evening we surrounded her bed, 
a feeling of relief mingled with our sor- 
row, that she was at last released from 
pain, and that her spirit had passed into 
the eternal sunlight of her Heavenly 
Father's home. 

That night's work sealed poor George's 
fate. No loving care, not even the for- 
giveness of friends, could win him back 
to hope and happiness. He had been de- 
votedly attached to his darling little sister, 
and he could never forgive himself. 

Day by day he sank down, young in 
years but old in sorrow and suffering, and 
in a few months he was carried to his 
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etii(g-p1ace, wliere side by aijle 






grmlty aS(£e,t/ie inctimt t^intempen. 

Sad and Borrowing' I jourueyed U) mV' 
northern home, »nd gathering together all 
t-Iie memorials of m/ precious lost one, I 
laid them tenderly in a comer of my faiUi- 
fut old desk, where I have drawn them 
forth to-day, to tell you the story of our 
love and our loss. 



OBiaiN OF ntON AND COAI. 

^hb important uses of coal and itou in 
o<liDlniatcriug to the supply of oui daily 
"W-ants, give to every iiidividiml amongst 
'tis, iu almost every moment of oui lives, a 
Personal concern, of which but few are 
Conscious, in the geological events of lery 
•iistant eras. We are all hrought into iiu- 
EUediate connection with the vegetation 
tliat clothed the ancient earth before oua- 
haJf of its actual surface had yet been 
formed. The trees of the primeval forests 
liavB not, like modem trees, uudergona 
decay, yielding back their elements to the 
Soil and atraoaplvere by which they had 
been nourished; but, treasured up in sub- 
terranean store-houses, have been trans- 
formed into enduring beds of coal, which 
lit these later ages have become to man 
tile sources of heat, and light, and wealth, 
^^ly fire now burua with tuel.ajid my lamp 
'K shining with the light of gas, derived 
f i^om coal that has been buried for count- 
l^ss ages in the deep and dark recesses of 
tine earth. We prepare our food, and main- 
tain our forges and furnaces, and the power 
*^f our steaip- engines, with the remains of 
Plants of ancient forms aud extinct speoiee, 
*liieh were swept from the earth ere the 
formation of the transition strata was com- 



ttiacliinea which we construct by the in- 
' finitely varied application of iron, are 
I derived from ore for the most part coeval 
I With, or more ancient than, the fuel, by 
I tlie aid of which we reduce it to its metallic 



state, and apply it to innumerable uses in 
the economy of human lite. Thus; from 
the wreck of forests that waved upon the 
surface of the primeval lands, and from 
ferruginous mua that was lodged at the 
bottom of the primeval water, we derive 
our chief supplies of coat and iron — those 
two fundamental elements of art and in- 
dustry, which contribute more than any 
other mineral production of the earth, to 
increase the riches, and multiply the com- 
forts and ameliorate the condition of mau< 

BEATTEY OF SOTTL. 
Beactt of soul makes up tor the want of 
beauty where it is not, I have seen some 
aiLkly, and eonie plain faces, that were 
lovelythmugti the shining out from within 
of a happy, liind heart. Thia beauty all 
may have. Ask the Holy Spirit for it, 
and you will get it. It makes other beau^, 
where it is, more beautiful There's a 
flower; it looks fair under the cloud; but 
bring it iuto the sunehine, aud see how 
bright it sbowe. A fair face, with a loving 
spirit looking through it, is a flower bathed 
in sunsliine. Many a fair face has been 
spoiled by i)assion, bad temper, an unholy- 
heart. Some fair faces have beeu forgotten 
in the beauty that came out through them 
from the soul. This beauty does not decay 
with age. I have seen it shine sweAest 
amid wrinkles, aud from under hoary 
hairs. And thia beauty reatorea the beau^ 
which death blights. Tlioae who poeseas 
it will rise from their graves bncht as 
angels. Their faces will ahine as the aun 
in the kingdom of their Father. — Sr. Rim^nd. 



THB LION OB THE LAMB. 
A tiTTLB boy, rending to Iiis mother about 
the lion, in a book of natural history, said, 
"Mamma, the lion is a uoble animBJ,%nt 
I love the Iamb better; and 1 will tell you 
why I love it better; because Jesus Christ 
is :»lled the 'Lamb of God, which taketlt 
away the sin of the world.' " 
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LONDON BTBBBT FOI.K. 

Br Street Folk, I meau peracos who, iu one 
^ay or another, get ttieir living in the 
street. I tbiuk it would be both interests 
ftnd profitable for the readers of the 
iser to know something about these. 
They are, however, bo very niimeroua and 
varfoua that I can only notice b, few of 
ttiera, and must therefore make a selection, 
pose we begin with THB water-cress 

Creaaes are sold by others aa well aa givla, 
A good many old people, both men and 
■w-omen, aell them, nnd ao do n, few hiiya; 




bat most of the young sellers are girla 
Some of them are veri/ young They buy 
their stock in the market, and in order to 
this they must be there very early m the 
momiug — always before 7 o'clock, gener- 
ally aa early as from 5 to (i. Some of 
them will have sixpen-ce to buy mth, some 
only a, penny, and aorae have to beg a few 
bunches, or get them cm trust. &ime of 
the dealers are very kind in giving to the 
very poor, who, they know, have nothing, 
and can have nothing, and yet nmat earn 
their breakfast before they eat it; and 
it is well worthy of uobiue, that the street- 



sellers are very faithful in paying what 
they have got on credit. 

You must remember the girla have ki 
buy the cresses as early iu the morning 
during winter as in the summer: and often 
it ia very sad to see them with very scanty 
clothing and frequently without shoea or 
stookingB. When they buy their quantity 
they go aside, several of them together, to 
divide it iuto bundles, four of which are 
be sold for a penny. When you are ifl 
your warm beds, they are sitting on the 
cold stones, curling up their blue, chapped 
feet beneath, them, preparing to go their 
rounds. 

When their portions are divided into 
the proper bunches, they set out, calling 
them as they go along ; and one of the first 
1 in the morning is, "Creases, wnter- 
jes, four bunches a. penny ; fresh water- 
aea." The sale is all over by 10 o'clock, 
and they go home to get breakfast, and 
after that to other duties; and generally 
the liome and the breakfast are very poor. 
Taking all the year round, they ■will not 
gain more than sixpence a day. 

Now, is not their continuing at this 
trade much to the credit of these girls) 
They have a very hard lot, and there are 
many temptations to give up, and betake 
themselves to thieving or something else 
of a dishonest kind which would not have 
much hardship in it; yet they hold 
, rising so early and suffering so much, 
though making so little, and that for years, 
rather than become thieves or worse. I 
have heard of one even, who would not 
cry "Fresh water-cresses!" when they were 
not fresh, because it would have been un- 
true, although she would have got more 
for them at the time, and she was need- 
ing very much to have them sold and to 
have a good price. She kept to the truth 
and found it best, as all in the long-run 
'". All this is the more wonderful and 
more to be admired, seeing that these 
girls are most of them very ignorant, 
hardly knowing anything except to buy 
and sell water-cresses, and having little 
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hope of getting higher than to be orange- 
iromen or to sell oUier fruit or green-BtnfT 
)ii the slreet 

Yon ^ould remember Bu<^h little toiling, 
mfleiiog creatDTM wlieit you eat your 




IS to your breakfast, or whether yon 
' Dot, and leom to be thankful for 
youi' lot being one so much more comfort- 
able than theirs. With such knowledge 
about them you could not wish but to pay 
them well, and to help them all yon can. 
Perhaps you have clothes or shoes you are 
uot wearing, which would do nicely for 
themi aod it would be a happy thing to 
think that in the cold, frusty muroing, you 
had made them comfortable when liie-v 



Every time you heard them 
you would find joy coming to your heart. 
Jesus said, "It is more blesseil to give than 
to receive." 

But perhaps you do not live where there 
ire water-cress girls. Well, there are 
)thera just as ill off and aa much needing 
your help; and you will find it just as 
nappy a thing to do it for them. It is a 
gooii thing to begin early iu life to do good 
to others. JeHUB, even wbeu a boy, I am 
aure, went about doing good in some way. 



No one can do good to another withont 

thereby getting ^lod. 



IHB WATEB-OBBSS SOT'S BONO. 

Whzs the March winds blow, and the 

cold rains beat. 
The water-cresa boy, with his bare little 
feet. 
Must up and away ia the early grey. 
His breakfast to earn, ere he can eat." 
As he trudges along, this — this is hia 
song— 
■' Wattr-cresaeti— wat«r-cresses— 

Who'll buy my wal«r-cre«ses 1 " 
When merry May comes, and the sun 

shines bright. 
There's a smile on his face, and hia heart 
is light; 
Like a bird o' the spray he carols away, 
Hia breakfast to earn, the merry wight. 
As he trudges along, thia— this is his 

" Water-creaaes — water-cressee — 

Who'll buy my water-creaEes ! " 
He never complains of the heat or cold, 
But faces his task so brave and so bold; 

And day after day, with spirits gay. 
He travela till every bunch is so!d. 

An he trudges along, thia — thia is his 

" Water-cresses — water-cresses — 

Who'll buy my water-eresaea ? " 
— /« " TiUa ami Smgifur Taasg Htadn-i a-ud Sinien,' 
mu of Otx volnTiwa qf the Ufrraty fitr Tovjiu Penpit^ j>ub- 
IMid bs IF. li S. Chambiri, Zorulan and SthnttaT/h, 
ciu' nowti/ /Hindi »>U JInd Bpfrn^pnate miuic /or [hit 
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to iuy part 
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A 00BTIi7 DRAiraHT 



It in a long time now / e long I i re 
hardly tliink, since tho daj wheu 1 ttle Er e 
firat came np beaide me and shyly placed 
bis hand in mine. Iwasyo igthen young 
and thoughtless, nnd fond of pleasure 
Pleasure, did I say) madneM rather for 
drinking wuie in tlioae lays I reckoned 
pleasure. Little Eric or Kodeno as he 
liad been btptized, but was never called, 
was the youngest son of tny father's dear- 



est fi enl it whose house iieir to our 
f imtly uians on I 'u as always assured of a, 
welcome Ene w th h s deej v olet eyes 
and chestnut curli ai 1 playful endearing 
waja was the pet of the family inl he 
■mil were soon fast fnenda. 

He was a verj daniig manly 1 ttle fel 
low w th a great admiration for dogs and 
horses. At that tmie I hud in my posses- 
sion, a fine spirited, and yet docile mare. 



No. S.-Xar<>b, 18BS. 
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named Black Gyp, and well did Eric ap- 
preciate Gyp*3 beauties. He was pleasant 
company, and I often carried him off, sit- 
ting before me on the saddle, for a scamper 
over the country; and I may almost say 
it was impossible to frighten him. Gyp 
learned to know him, and would whinnie 
and turn, her head restlessly until she re- 
ceived the accustomed caress from the little 
hand. 

Well, one day I cantered down to Eric's 
home, and hardly had I entered by the 
gate, when I spied Eric racing down the 
avenue to meet me, his curls swept back 
by the breeze off the fair high brow, his 
cheeks glowing with health and animation. 
" Oh ! Norman, a ride, a ride I Good Gyp, 
dear Grvp," patting the horse, and then to 
me, "Oh I IVe been wearying, wearying 
for you. Do take me a ride, please." "Get 
your hat and mother's leave then," I said, 
"and I'll wait here for you." He rushed 
back, and in a few minutes reappeared, 
shouting, "I've got both; now for a gallop." 
And accordingly a gallop we had. On our 
return we passed an inn on the roadside. 
Alighting here, I said, "You keep Gyp, 
Eric my man, until I get a drink, for I'm 
thirsty." So T entered the bar, leaving 
Eric seated in the saddle, as I had often 
done before, and felt no fear of danger; 
but hardly had I raised the glass of spirits 
to my lips, when I heard the sound of the 
horse's feet starting from the door, followed 
by a cry of terror from Eric. I sprang out 
in time to see Gyp gallop wildly round a 
comer, with Eric clinging to her neck. I 
sped on, followed by the innkeeper and 
his servants, and as I turned the comer, 
heard another cry from Eric that froze my 
blood. And there, a hundred yards before 
me, on a heap of stones by the wayside, lay 
Eric — ^lifeless. Yes, lifeless; never more 
would his voice ring out its merry tones; 
never more would his eye meet mine with 
its look of bright welcoma 

Dashed from the horse, on these stones, 
death had followed instantaneously; and 
as I raised him in my arms and saw the 



lifeless face, beautiful as in life almost, foi 
it was uninjured, and the white eyelidi 
drooping over the violet eyes, and though' 
of the loving smile that had so often greetec 
me, or of the earnest pleading look witl: 
which he had asked me to take him a ride 
I felt that I was his murderer, and mj 
brain could not stand it. I sank insen 
sible; and when I was roused it was to i 
long attack of brain-fever. When I re- 
covered, it was to feel that, had it no- 
been for my desire for that accursed drink 
Eric might still have been alive, and thai 
thought almost drove me mad again. ] 
vowed I should never touch it again. Bui 
my vow came all too late; for had I not 
already murdered Eric, broken his loving 
mother's heart, and saddened a happ} 
family. I entered the army immediately 
and was sent to foreign service, where f oi 
many years I had my share in hard fight 
in^ and rough times generally. 

^ut life had lost most of its sweetness 
for me. It was never known what started 
Gyp on that wild gallop. She served mc 
long and faithfully afterwards, though i1 
was a hard trial to mount her again. Bui 
I must lay down my pen, for Eric's name 
opens an old wound in my heart, and its 
pain is as keen as on that dreary day wheD 
I raised his lifeless body from the groimd. 



"CK)OD AT A BARGAIN." 

This was the praise which Mr. Hallett 
oftenest bestowed on his oldest and fa- 
vourite son. When he first wore jackets, 
Ned proved himself an adept in small 
trades, swapping off worn-out and damaged 
toys for the better ones of his playmates. 

Before he was ten years old, he had 
changed knives a half-dozen times or more, 
making a good bargain each time, until he 
was the owner of a double-bladed, pearl- 
handled one, of the best make, instead of 
the broken jack-knife, bought with his 
school dinner, with which he had begun 
the knife business. 

Of course, some person suffered loss for 



"GOOD AT A BAEGAIN." 



i8bargniu,bi]ttliia,heprofeaaedtothuik, I 
Avas nothing to him. "Look out for nmn- 
' t»«r one " was hia motto If he had ever 
ii«Ard the commaiid Ihou ehalt love thj I 



neighbour aa thyself," he paid no attention 
to it. Hia compaBaion. was never moved 
by the piin and regret of hi't virti 
th we nh 11 he had duped and when 




"*^iey pleaded with him for redieas he 
^^*olly claimed thit he had made a fair 
*-^»arg^ii, that they hid eyea and ears and 
^^^uTd look out for themeelves aa well as he 



He tricked a poor little fellow out of a 
sdver pencd-caae wlueh ha had received 
foi i birth-day present by fa.'icinatmg 
bun with a whistle of tnfl ng value 
When the first charm of the whistle was 
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gone, and the tender birth-day remem- 
brances connected with the pencil had 
come back to the child, he urged Ned to 
receive again his whistle, and restore him 
his pencil. He added inducements, but 
Ned was not to be moved. He had the 
best of the bargain, and he kept it. 

In similar ways he obtained a wealth 
of boys* treasures, to the admiration of his 
companions and his own great delight. 
But was he happy? Surely not. Has 
God made the soul to be satisfied with 
knives, pencil-cases, balls, tops? Can a 
boy be happy when he is full of selfish- 
ness, meanness, deception, and unkind- 
ness? He may laugh, he may sing, he 
may talk largely and walk proudly, but he 
must be wretched. " There is no peace, 
saith my God, to the wicked." 

Ned was once sent by his father to buy 
himself a pair of shoes. He was to buy 
such as are usually sold for a dollar and a 
half. With his habitual acuteness, he ob- 
tained the promise that, in case he could 
buy them for less, he should have the sur- 
plus money. At the shoe-store he found 
the shoes he wanted, and tried them on, 
but complained that they did not fit. He 
tried pair after pair, with the same com- 
plaint. At last he found a pair for which 
he thought he could make a ^ood bargain, 
since one of them had a defect in the 
leather in a place where neither strain nor 
wear could come. He tried them on, pro- 
nounced them a perfect fit, examined 
them, dwelt upon the flaw, condemned 
them, and flung them aside. 

He tried on other shoes, but none of 
them suited him. The salesman recom- 
mended several pairs; but no — they 
§ inched him. Ned said he could not en- 
ure them. 

At last he pretended to be discouraged, 
and took up the defective pair, declariug 
them the only pair that fitted him, and 
expressed his deep regret that they were 
not perfect. The salesman examined 
them, and pronounced the defect unim- 
portaiit. Ned re-examined, complained, 



and regretted again. The salesman, grow- 
ing weary, ofliered them at a reduced price. 
Ned offered a still lower price, tried the 
shoes again, threw them from him, and 
rose to leave the store. 

The salesman, unwilling to lose a cus- 
tomer, wrapped up the shoes, and handed 
them to him, saying, " There, take them 
at your own price." 

Ned took them, and left the store, 
greatly pleased with his cunning and its 
triumphant success. He had a quarter 
of a dollar for himself. He had higgled, 
deceived, had been mean, had been false, 
for a quarter of a dollar, and he was satis- 
fied! Are good behaviour, manliness, 
justice, honesty, worth no more? What! 
Will any one sell his truth, honour, his 
good conscience, for money? Ned sold 
his for twenty-five cents, well pleased with 
the bargain. 

"What do you think of that?" he said 
to his father, as he boastfully exhibited 
his purchase, and the silver retained. 

" You always were good at a bargain, 
Ned," was his father's complacent answer. 
"I couldn't have done as well. These 
shoes are well worth a dollar and a half." 

But he did not tell Ned that he ought 
to have paid the full price for Jhem; he 
had never taught him that every man 
should have a fair equivalent for his pro- 
perty. On the contrary, he had encour- 
aged him in taking advantage of others, 
by praising his tricks in trade, and com- 
mending him as "good at a bargain." 

Grown to manhood, Ned Hallett still 
cultivated and practised his sharpness, 
and for a time with success. But he be- 
came known, and people were suspicious 
and watchful, and gave him but few op- 
portunities to make his good bargains. 

At last his skill and cunning were em- 
ployed in an insurance fraud, which was 
discovered, and led to his conviction and 
imprisonment. His father was an anxious 
listener at his trial, but no one could 
think that he had any satisfaction in the 
sharpness then developed. 
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len the shameful and dread sentence 
ilt was pronounced, he covered his 
rith his hands. He could not look 
the son whom he had helped to ruin, 
. he had encouraged in his first steps 
ds crime. 

was a heart-sickening scene when 
' and son first met in the narrow 
L cell. Each blamed the other for 
kin and shame he suffered, 
bis is a bad bargain, Ned," said the 
an, weakly. " YouVe ruined us all." 
oined you! Who ruined me?" ex- 
)d the prisoner, in a tone that stung 
d man to the heart " I was ruined 

you called me * good at a bargain,* 
d of dishonest; when you praised 
rickery, instead of punishing it. 
I at a bargain,' when for knives and 
-cases I must pay in prison walls, 
;t labour, and a felon's name ! Call 

man * good at a bargain,' when he 
3ven his soul for a bauble ? for a 

Oi goldV— Selected. 



MAB7 MATHESON. 

PA&Tn. 

f Mary's duties, as we have seen, 
) run errands. She was not perfect 
is; but she was thoroughly trust- 
y. Her mistress could depend upon 
mesty. I do not know that she nad 
leard the proverb "Honesty is the 
olicy ;** but she had learned from her 
mother that dishonesty was sinful, 
bat it was so in little things as in 

re are many that are greatly dis- 
k, who would once have been shocked 
i idea of doing what they now do 
at a blush. They began with trifles, 
bese led on to greater and greater. 
the beginning of sin. Beware of the 
us desire. If allowed a place in your 
it will naturally lead to the dishonest 

ry liked to be sent an errand^ as it 



gave her a little variety, and sometimes 
let her have the opportunity of seeing her 
mother and brother. Her mistress was 
sure, if Mary was going that way, to send 
a little present of butter, or cheese, or 
eggs for them, which afforded Mary great 
pleasure, and made her more anxious to 
please. She became a great favourite with 
all about the place, she was so obedient 
and so obliging; but no one was fonder of 
her than Imby Anna, whom I mentioned. 
Both Mary and she were interested in the 
letters Flora had brought, but Mary made 
by far the greater progress, so that she 
was able to give Anna a lesson. Anna, 
however, as well as Mary, liked to learn; 
and, tend as she was of her doU and of 

Suss, she would lay aside both, and sit 
own on her stool to read her book, or 
rather to tri/ to read it. 

Mary w£is fond of all living creatures, 
and they seemed as fond of her. The cats 
and dogs, and sheep and cattle, all seemed 
happy when she came their way, or they 
got to her. Anna was fond of them too, 
and nothing gave her greater delight than 
to go with Mary to feed the fowls, or 
among the lambs. Mary was able, one 
day, to gratify Anna as well as herself. 
Being down aoout the gate, she saw two 
boys carrying a lame daw, and not treat- 
ing it very kindly. When she spoke to 
them about it they seemed disposed to re- 
sent her interference; but when she asked 
if they would sell it, they changed their 
tone. With a penny she had got for 
running an errand for a neighbour, she 
became the purchaser, and presented it to 
Anna as a pet for her, proposing that they 
should try, with mamma's consent, to heal 
its limb, and nurse it, and teach it to 
speak. This was arranged, and the daw 
got well and sprightly, and seemed to 
take to both Anna and Mary most readily. 
After a time, he could call them both by 
their names, and say a number of pretty 
and funny things, which gave Mary and 
her little mistress great delight. 
So long as Anna was at home, they were 
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having this and the other pet added to 
the mimber Something had been wrong 




with them, and tliough they 



leave for a, school at a distance, anil gave 
lier pets into Maiya charge, sure of their 
being well cared for. Marj had by this 
time grown to be able for a woman's work. 
Indeed she had become the principnl 
sBi-vant about the farm, and was well 
worthy of being so. She took an interest 
ui her work, and songht to do it as she 
would have wished it to be done for hoi', 
the mLstrc^s She h ul noiiu 




of that feeling which makes many servants 
etay Buch a short time in one place; and 
she found it to her advantage. She wita 



not hke the rdling stone which gathers 
no moss Her mother was the betttrtf 
it, too in the help Miry wis ible to give 




her But for that help hei brotbei conld 
not hue got the sehoohng he did ho 
that ill weie the hettei fur it All tU.. 




time that Anna was away, her peta ■were 
well cared for, and when rfie came baeJt oi 
a visit, and looked in on Mary in th 



evening, wheu her work was over for the 
day, elie could not help amiling as she Haw 
her with them nil about her, diTiding her 
leisure between them and her rending. It 
was aa amusing bnt instroctive sight; for 



it showed alilce trust- worthineBH and kind- 
ness of heart I Lope, in bidding Mair 
MathsBon good-bye, you will see that both 
of these good qualities belong to you. 
They are worthy of heing cheriahed. 




DBOWNED. 

DcRuro the summer vacation of lSfi3, two I Mersey, where they were prepajing them- 
yoeing lads came home for their holidaja aeJves to enter tie mercantile -marine 
from the Conway achool-frigate in the | aervioe. In the immediate neighbourhood 
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of their house, was a large open loch, on 
which, as was natural for boys who had 
been accustomed to the oar, they were 
frequently to be found sailing in a little 
boat. In these excursions they occasion- 
ally took with them some of their juvenile 
friends who had been companions with 
them at school before they left for the 
Conway; and on the fine summer days the 
merry noise of theii* voices as they paddled 
about could be heard a long distance off. 
One evening on landing from a splendid 
excursion they arranged with one of their 
companions to set out next day with the 
sail, and so be saved the toil of perpetual 
rowing. But during the night a severe 
storm came on, so that when the morning 
dawned the two young sailors felt that it 
could hardly be safe to venture with the 
canvas, and the father of their companion, 
as he left for business, said to his sod, ''Now 
Alfred, mind, no boating to-day." But 
Alfred had set his heart on having a sail, 
and so disregarding his father's wishes 
he called for his two friends, and without 
telling them of his father's prohibition, 
reminded them of their engagement. They 
at once declared that it was too stormy to 
put out, and declined to accede to his re- 
quest, but seeing his importunity they 
after a while yielded so far as to say, 
"Well, let's go, but we must not think of 
hoisting the saiL" Away they went, and, 
entering into the boat, all went well for a 
while, but soon Alfred began again to 
entreat, "It is not so stormy after all. 
Now we are out it is first-rate, why can't 
we have the sail up?" The two lads steadily 
refused for a considerable time to do any- 
thing of the kind, but seeing the earnest- 
ness of their friend, and wishing to please 
him as much as they could, they hoisted 
the sail, and everything seemed to go well. 
Away the little boat sped at a raking rate 
through the water, and Alfred was just say- 
ing, " What fools we were to work so hard 
at the oars ! " when there came a sudden 
squall that heeled the little craft over on 
her side. No harm might have accrued, but 



Alfred became alarmed and sprung to his 
feet, throwing the weight of hw body on to 
the lower side of the boat, which, yielding 
to the force of this new lurch, at once cap- 
sized and threw the whole three into the 
water. One of them only could swim, and 
he struck out boldly to make for the land; 
the other got hold of the side of the boat 
which was now floating keel uppermost, 
and Alfred, swept away Ijy the force of the 
wind, sank again and again, until he finally 
disappeared. The accident was seen from 
the side of the loch, and a boat put out at 
once to save them. They met the bold 
swimmer and wanted to take him in, but 
with that nobleness which seems inherent 
in a sailor's heart he cried, "Never mind 
me, I can hold on; go and save Jack yonder, 
and look for Alfred." Hearing this they 
lost no time in making for the boat, and at 
once took in the boy that was holding by 
it. Looking round they saw the body of the 
other unfortunate youth and picked it up, 
but alas, the spirit had fled, and with a. 
heavy heart they put back after the re- 
maining boy, who was safely lifted in. 
When they landed, they ran for the nearest 
medical man, who, when he came to the 
scene of the disaster, lifted the body of 
Alfred to lay it in a better position, and 
tried all the means usually employed on 
such occasions, but without effect. I saw 
the two survivors the morning after, and 
never can I forget the strange effect which 
had been produced upon them by the 
mingled emotions of thankfulness for their 
own deliverance, and bitter lamentation for 
their companion's death. I said to them 
then, what I will now say, dear children, to 
you, "Never disobey your parents: never 
allow yourselves to be persuaded to do that 
of which your judgment disapproves: never 
take the first step in a wrong course; if 
you had not gone out with the oars you 
would not have been tempted to hoist the 
sail." Eemember these three advices, and 
act upon them, all through your lives, and 
thev will save you from many a snare 
and. many a disaster. 
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HOW TO 

NaARLi one hundred yeara ago, Joliann 
*Vjedrieh Oberliu was appointed minister 
*>f the Ban.de la Eoche, a cold and barren 
district in the north-eaat of France. "When 
Oberlin settled among the people, he found 
them very ignorant and very poor, and 
there waa not much wonder that they 
■»ere bo. There were no roads by which 
they could easily have intercourse with 
their neighbours, and not knowing how 
^ery iniorAut they were, or how much 
tiarm ueir ignorance did them, they did 
^ot care mach to learn. Indeed some of 
J»ia parishionei's, not liking hie efforta to 
iQatnuit them and to persuade them to 
JOdofrtry, thought at one time to do him 
Injury, hut by his kind and courageous 
'Vordfl he made them ashamed of their in- 
tention. 

By-and-by, Oberlin, setting the example 
^t hard work, got a road made out of the 
Mountainous matrict, so that the people 
\ Could get to the more civilized pkces. 



TEACH. 

After this he got schools established; then 
he taught the people to improve their land. 
How he succeeded in this is thus related 
by Mrs. 0. L. Balfour:— 

"Auotherimportantmethod which Ober- 
lin adopted to improve the condition of 
the people was, by teaching them better 
methods of agriculture. In this effort he, 
aa usual, determined on instructing by ex- 
ample: and aelectingapartof his grounds, 
the most ■anfavouraUe m point of soil, he 
made a plantation of fruit-trees, by digging 
trenches, and manuring and surrounding 
them with a soil suited to them, though 
that had to be brought from a distance. 
He was successful in making a valuable 
improvement in his own land, and as many 
of the peasants passed through it to their 
daily labour, they wonderea how it was 
that such fine trees irew in such a soil, 
and inquired of him the reason. This was 
a question Oberlin rejoiced to hear; after 
directing theii' thoughts to Huu who sends 
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'the early and the latter rain,' and is the 
source ol all abuudan.(;e, he told theni of 
the varions ways by which human, akill 
can trinniph over natural obstacles, and 
inducted them to commence foUowing the 
example he had set, prouiiaiug to Itelp 
them hiniaeif in planting aud grafting. 
Tiie plan succeeded wonderfully; planting 
and grafting beearoefavouriteoccupatioiiB; 
and by these means, in the course of a few 
years, the face of the country underwent 
an entire change. Lovely grovaa of fruit- 
trees, aud rich crops of grain and vege- 
tables, were growing in places that, but a. 
few years before, were eteni and Darren 
bills, or rocky declivities. Thus feai-s 
of famine, which had been the frequent 
visitant and scourge of the region, were 
removed, and the people reaped the reward 
of their industry m increased eomforL and 
plenty." 

For more aboiit Oberlin and his work 
among the people of the Ban de la Boehe 
we must refer our readers to Mrs. Bal 
four's volume, Moral Heroism, published ]y 
Messrs. Houlaton and Wright, London. 

NATUBB A2fll HEATBN. 



D the earth il 
With garhinda g 
I praised the r" " 
Shone glorioui 
And earth aud o\ 
"Our beautiea ai 
I praised the i 



n beauty seen 
t various green; 
L, whose ample field 
.a a silver shield; 
leau seem'd to Hay, 
e hut f Ol- a <biy." 
, whose chariot roll'd 
On wheels of amber, and of gold; 
I praised the moon, whose softer eye 
Qlewm'd sweetly through the summer sky 
And moon, an(l Bun, in answer aaid, 
"Our days are numbered." 
O God ! O good beyond compare ! 
If thug Thy meaner works are fair. 
If thus Thy bounties gild the span 
Of ruined earth, and sinful man. 
How glorioua must the mansion be 
"" re Thy redeera'd shall dwell with 
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As we begaoi our notices with a little girl, 
airppose we take now an old man. H 
a b^gar aud is blind. It was much n 
common once to see such upon tlie streetB 
than it is now. Police regulatious and 
charitable institutions liavo cliaiiged mat- 
ten* considerably in this respect. Still it 
is not uncommon, in certain streets, to hear 
and see the blind obatok. 

I liave called him an orator, and really 
Buch he is. Tlie way he telU his atory, 
and pletuJa for help, would do credit to 
those whose oratory has never yet been 
heard upon the street. His little dog, 
you see, is leading him and doing duty 
otherwise. He is well-trained, and kuows 
where and when to stop; aud when any- 
thing is drojiped into the hat, he gives 
notice to his master, if he has not heard 
it himself The old man is fond of h 
dog au 1 kind to him ixiA well he may, as 
J DU can easdy imdtrstaud. I am strongly 
of opiiii n th it besides all jou see hiai 
io ng he irawa pence to his master; 
the money la not all givtu beciUHe of pity 




for the poor bbnd man, but from what 
'Ve dog ia seen to do. 
Yet such an one is an object of compns- 
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Bicn. Who would not pity the bliud? All 
'Ute beuutiea of nature a.nd ait have no 
"beauty for them. They cunaot even Boe 
"the smile of atfection on the face of those 
t.liey love. The sun nud miMU ehinu for 
"^' eminTain. They are in perpetual dsjk- 
xiees. Who would not feel for theni! I 
trnat tbei"e is no reader of the Adviser pos- 
Beaaed of eyesight who does not. The 
blind old «t(t!i has u double elaiiu fi-oiu 
Ills age and his bliudness. 



Much has been done for the blind. I 
remember when there was almoHt no way 
for them gettmg a living, if dejjendeiit 
on thcniselves, except begging or playing 
the violin. Now thei'e are iustitutiona in 
which they are taught eeveral handicrafts, 
and where, when they hiive learned them, 
they are employed at good wages. This 
takes away the thought of being depen- 
dent upon charity; and gives tiem the 
satisf action of gaining their owu livelibood. 




\\ -^.ud this is not all, for they are tiiught to 

end bff touch. The letters are ciubosaed 

.1 ^**- raised and particularly formed, so that 

il "tljev can feel and distinguish them easily; 

,1 ^id it ia amaan", when they begin young, 

I liow very rapidly they cau read in this 

1 "*'fty. Tliia is a grent boon to the blind, 

1 and a great btesaing. Some blind peraone 

have learned to read eveu when as old as 

I this old man, and have found it one of the 

1 greatest privUegea, because thus they could 

1 penue the word of Ood. Many, however. 



never Ciiii leai-ii, and bo are grisitly to be 

Jesus, when on earth, had pity npc 
the bliud and opened tbeir eyes. He had 
but to speak and it was done; or to touch 
them or put clay upon their eyes and 
tliem wjial). Such miracles we are no 
look for now; yet some very wonderful 
cures have been performed, althoagh there 
has been no miracle. But many are in- 
curable, and must remain all their life in 
darknesa. Teaching them trades, or to 
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read, as is done in asylums for the blind, is 
like giving them eyes again; and such 
asylums should have our support. There 
ai^ other ways, however, in Xch we may 
help them. I have often an opportunity 
of taking one by the hand and helping 
him on a little bit. You may do that, any 
one of you. When I was a boy i\ was 
customary for some one in each house a 
blind beggar -called at to lead him to the 
next, or if there was no one there who 
would or could guide him, to take him 
forward to a second or a third. We young 
folks had often to do that, and I believe it 
was generally done very willingly. I re- 
member, too, when just able to read the 
New Testament, of being accustomed to 
read it to an old blind woman, who was 
very thankful to me for doing so. I don't 
remember how it came about that I did so. 
I rather tliink it was a suggestion of my 
pious mother; but this I do remember, that 
I was very happy always after having done 
it. I mention these things not for self- 
praise, but that I may show you that I 
speak what I know, when I assure you 
that you will never repent kindness shown 
to the blind. Some boys rather make sport 
of them. This is sad as well £is sinful. 
Just think how you would wish others to 
do to you if you had not your eyesight, and 
do you even so to the blmd. 



FOBGIVENESS. 

Thb study of creatures could never teach 
me this. Notwithstanding all that they 
eloquently declare of the eternal power 
ana godhead of the Creator, they are 
ominously mute when I ask them how He 
will deal with me, a sinner, I see, indeed. 
His boimdless goodness; I see with admir- 
ing wonder the contrivances and arrange- 
ments put in motion for the health and 
welfare of a poor sponge. Surely this 
tells us God is good ! Yes, yes, no doubt 
of it. I see He is good to the sponge; but 
the sponge is not a sinner, a rebel, a con- 
temner of Him — ^all which I am. How, 



then, will He deal with mef Ah ! nature 

gives me no light here; not a ray to 
righten my darkness. It is to the written. 
Word, it is to the Book, that I turn, and 
there I learn the mystery of the incarna- 
tion; the redemption of a sinner by blood . 

— PAO^ Henry Goue, F.R.S. 



THB UON AND THB CTOB. 

A LION cub, of sordid mind, 

Avoided all the lion kind; 

Fond of applause, he sought the feasts 

Of vulgar and ignoble beasts; 

With asses all ms time he spent, 

Their club's perpetual president. 

£[e caught their manners, looks, and airs; 

An ass in everything but ears ! 

If e'er his Highness meant a joke. 

They grinned applause before he spoke; 

But at each word what shouts of praise; 

"Hear, hear! how natural he brays!" 

Elate with flattery and conceit, 
He seeks his royal sire's jetreat; 
Forward and fond to show his parts, 
His Highness brajrs; the lion starts. 

"Puppy! that rude vociferation 
Betrays thy life and conversation: 
Coxcombs, an ever-noisy race, 
Are trumpets of their own disgrace." 

"Why so severe?" the cub replies; 
"Our senate always held me wise!" 

"How weak is pride,'* returns the sire: 
"All fools are vain when fools admire! 
But know, what stupid asses prize, 
Lions and noble beasts despise." — j, oay. 
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the mindd and hearts of moat CJii'irf- i nie and rest," There is, in conuLry places 
m people, the closing hours of the week i at leiwt, a quiet etilliieas in " the gloaming" 
rtake somewhat of the character of the of a Saturday evening, which one feels to 
bbath itself; and when the working man be different from other nights, and which 
^B aside his taoln and "homeward atepB | tells the spirit that "it in the prepanitiou, 
3 weary way," it aimost seems to him as ■ and the Snhbath draws on. But far 
the voice of Jeaus were Bii34iig to hiiu, : otherwise, alas! it is with many in the 
to hia followera long ago, "Come with , crowded cities of our laud, when; iutem- 
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perance holds riot, and vice is in the as- 
cendant. The week's end brings the week's 
wages, and these go in a periodical debauch ; 
so that of all the times of misery which 
many know, the Saturday evening and the 
Sabbath are the most bitter. There is an 
old proverb which says, that "the corrup- 
tion of the best thing becomes the worst,** 
and many a time, when we have seen the 
di*ead and horror which the drunkard's 
family have of the Sabbath, we have been 
reminded of its truth — for that day which 
God designed to be the happiest, they 
have found to be the most miserable. 
Look at that poor helpless drunkard whom 
his wife is trying to steady as he moves 
along. He has got his wages hours ago, 
but instead of gomg home at once to put 
them in his wife's hand and enable her to 
buy choice things for the Sabbath table, 
he has sat toping in the public-house 
until his money is half done, and his brain 
muddled. Nor would he have thought of 
leaving yet, had not his wife come for him; 
and now, before she goes to market, she 
must see him home, so that long ere she 
makes her purchases, the best of every- 
thing will be gone. Hence she has not 
sufficient for her week's provision, and 
what she has is of inferior quality. With 
a sigh she thinks of her tawdry garments, 
which she sees now no hope of renewing, 
and wishing almost that she were dead, 
save only for the children that are round 
her, she goes to her couch with sorrow. 
The morning comes — ^but it is no Sabbath. 
The husband has a racking headache and 
a testy temper, so that everything is wi'ong. 
The children are cross; and as they have 
no books or clothes they will not go to the 
Sunday-school. The Sabbath bell rings 
out, but they enter no church door. Per- 
haps when the afternoon sun is westering, 
the wretched man may go out into the 
fields, but it is with the nope of meeting 
some boon companion, and escaping u 
possible the stings of remorse. The chil- 
dren run wildly through the streets learn- 
ing wickedness of every sort; and the poor 



sad mother sits at home wringing her 
hands and crying, " What a weariness is 
it! and when will it be over?" 

Dear children who have godly parents, 
thank God for your privileges, and seek 
most earnestly to improve uiem. K the 
Sabbath is to you a day of holy joy as well 
as holy rest, if it is to you the golden coro- 
net that crowns the week, if it is to you 
"the pearl of days," the most precious and 
the most attractive of them all, give all the 
glory to that God who has made your 
parents what they are, and see to it that 
you honour and obey your parents them- 
selves. Above all, try to do something 
to make the Sabbath a nappy day to others. 
Do what you can to keep the drunkard 
away from that abominaole drink, that 
has so cursed him and his household. Pity 
his poor children. Speak to them in love 
and brotherhood. Try to make them 
abstainers, and perhaps they may succeed 
in rescuing their father. Do not say you 
can do litue for you are only a little cluld. 
Is it not said in the Bible even of the 
wildest animals, "A little child shall lead 
them?" And does not that mean that 
even a child may lead a man with a dis- 
position as fierce as a lion's ? Cannot you 
try to lead with love such a one to Jesus? 
and then, instead of being a night of 
wretchedness, Saturday evening will be to 
him and his a time of quiet happiness, a 
foretaste of the holy rest of the canning 
day. 



DUTY. 



As the hardy oat is growing, 
Howsoe'er the wind may blow; 

As the untired stream is flowing, 
Whether shines the sun or no. 

Thus, though storm-winds rage abofnt il^ 
Should the strong plant. Duty, grow- 
Thus, with beauty, or without it, 
Should the stream of being flow. 

— D. F. Haearlhjf, 



NURSE'S SONtf. 
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THE BEAPEB AND THE FLOWEBS. 

There is a reaper, whose name is Death, 

And, with his sickle keen. 
He reaps the bearded grain at a breath. 

And the flowers that grow between. 

" Shall I have nought that is fair ? " saith he, 
"Have nought but the bearded grain? 

Though the breath of these flowers is sweet 
tome, 
I will give them all back again." 

Hegazed at the flowers with tearful eyes, 
1!^ kissed their drooping leaves. 

It was for the Lord of Paradise 
He bound them in his sheaves. 

"My Lord has need of these flow'rets gay," 

The reaper said, and smiled; 
"Dear tokens of the earth are they. 

Where he was once a child. 

"They shall all bloom in fields of light, 

Transplanted by my care, 
And saints upon their garments white, 

These sacred blossoms wear." 

And the mother gave, in tears and pain, 
The flowers she most did love; 

Sho knew she should find them all again 
In the fields of light above. 

O, not in cruelty, not in wrath. 

The reaper came that day; 
'T^as an angel visited the green earth. 

And took the flowers away. 

— H. W. Longfellow. 



THE IiITTLE SISTEBS' PEAYEB. 

There once lived in a pretty village two 
little sisters called Sarah and Mary. These 
little girls were teetotalers. Their father 
and mother thought, like many other wise 
and good people, that it was best and safest 
not to drink wine or whisky, or any of 
those things that can make people tipsy; 
because those who use them too often for- 
get what they are doing, and forget God, 



and do many foolish and wicked things. 
They had taught their children how d^— 
gerous it is to use these things, and whaf^ 
sad mischief they often do; and Sarah and. 
Mary went to the Band of Hope meetincs, 
and they had given their names to uie 
gentleman who held the meetings, to h& 
put down in his book as members of the 
Band of Hope. They had each got a littie 
pledge-card too, and a medal with "I pro- 
mise to use no intoxicating drinks" stamped 
on it: and though they were not very old, 
for Sarah was only seven and Mary five 
years old, they would both have been very 
sorry to break their promise. These little 
girls had one thing in their happy home 
that sometimes made them very sad. They 
had a big brother, much older than them- 
selves, almost a man; and he had begun to 
think himself wiser than his father and 
mother. He did not care any longer for 
what they had taught him, but often went 
with other foolish young men to drink and 
smoke. Then sometimes he drank so much 
that when he came home he could hardly 
walk straight; and at those times he talkea 
so foolishlv and behaved so badly that 
sometimes his poor mother could not help 
crying, and then his little sisters cried too 
to see their dear mother so grieved. When 
Walter did this he was always very sorry 
and much ashamed the next morning; but 
still he would not do as hisparents wished, 
and give up having anything to do with 
those bad drinks. Sarah and Mary loved 
Walter dearly, for he was a good and kind 
brother to them. They hardly ever said 
anything to him about his foolish ways, 
for they knew that it does not look well 
for little children to be teaching or reprov- 
ing older people ; but every day they prayed 
to God that he would make their dear 
brother stop doing what was so bad and 
dangerous for him. 

Not very far from the home of these 

little girls there lived a rich gentleman 

and lady. They had only one child, a 

little girl about the age of Sarah. Her 

I name was Laura Grant. On Laura's birth- 
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day, when she was eight years old, her 
mamma allowed her to have a party of 
all the little girls round about who were 
near her own age, and some little boys too. 
Sarah and Mary were invited. How 
happy they were when the day came, and 
they were dressed in their newest frocks 
with their bright green sashes, and set off 
with Jane the servant across the fields to 
the Park. They had never spoken to little 
Miss Laura before, though they had often 
seen her at church: but she shook hands 
with them very kindly and took them away 
to her nursery, where there were a good 
many other little visitors already come. 
Laura had a great many dolls, and she 
brought them all out for the little girls to 
play with, and toys for the boys too; and 
they were all talking and laughing and 
enjoying themselves together when they 
were called down to dinner. And such a 
dinner! It would hardly be possible to 
tell all the good things that were there: 
turkey, chicken, and pie; plum-pudding, 
custards, and tarts, and creams, and jellies 
enough to make all the little people ill for 
a week. And they all ate as much as they 
could, and some of them were sorry that 
they could not eat any more. And then 
came oranges and apples, figs and raisins, 
and plums; and while they were eating 
the unit a servant came round with a 
bottle of sweet sparkling wine called cham- 
pagne. He poured some out for each of 
the children as he went round; but when 
Sarah and Mary knew that it was wine, 
of course they said, "No, thank you," 
though it looked very nice and tempting. 
" Won't you have a little, dears?" said Mrs. 
Grant; " it is very sweet and nice." But 
they said, "No, thank you," again, and so 
did some of the other children; and nobody 
pressed them any more. After dinner they 
had a long delightful afternoon in the park ; 
playing at hide and seek and all kinds of 
games; swinging and skipping, and having 
rides on Laura's little pony; and then came 
a tea almost as fine as the dinner. After 
tea there was more play in the house till 



it was nearly time to go away, and then 
the children were told to sit down tg cool 
themselves. While they sat resting, two 
large plates of cake were brought in, and a 
tray full of glasses of negus, which is a 
mixture of wine, sugar, and hot water. 
There are not many people who would give 
this to children, especially when they had 
been taking wine that day already; but 
Mrs. Grant, though very kind, was not 
very ^e in her kindness. Sarah and 
Mary took a bit of cake, but they refused 
the wine again. "Do take a little, my 
dears," said Mrs. Grant; "it will keep 
you from catching cold." "We can't, 
ma'am," said little Maiy; "we're teetotal- 
ers." At this Mrs. Grant smiled, and some 
of the children, not very politely, burst 
into a loud laugh. This made Mary rather 
inclined to cry, but she managed to keep 
from doing so. Then a rude little gii'l, who 
thought herself very clever, said to Sarah, 
" I suppose you think us wicked to drink 
this nice negus; though I dare say you are 
wishing you had some all the time." Be- 
fore Sarah had time to say anything, the 
biffgest girl in the company, who had been 
taking rather more than her share of the 
negus, said, "I suppose they're afraid of 

f rowing like their brother, who, everybody 
nows, is a drunkard." These cruel worcis 
were more than the little girls could bear. 
They had not so much minded the unkind 
things said to themselves, but to hear their 
dear brother called a drunkard, and to know 
that it was partly true, was too much for 
them, and they both cried bitterly. Kind 
Mrs. Grant reproved the rude girl, and 
little Laura put her arms round the sisters 
and told them not to mind. Just at this 
moment the door opened, and Walter him- 
self was shown in. He had come to take 
his little sisters home, and was surprised 
to find them both in tears. Mrs. Grant 
told him that some of the other children 
had been rude to thenf, and he did not 
wait to ask more, for they were anxious to 
get away. But when they got home he 
insisted on knowing what had been the 
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ne than ail mi" iiii'e i;om.piUiica£ ' " Widter ki^pt hLs promist: : for &om that . 
Next mnminy, when the little giris came d»v b« nerer baled any of Choee dangeroos { 
down to brEU&at, Walter dren' them to \ dnulcs again: and Saraii and Mait intJi 
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HOW TO FIfK- BRAMBLE-BEEEIES 




HOW TO PICE BBA9IBI.E3BBBIBS 



Wmi T firat kue Ml JoLu 11 :^lej ha I 
was an old wliite-liaired Euin, and very I 
rich. Aa he aeemed never to have been 
a any great buBineas, suuh aa raerchaiita 
and Hpeculators now engage in, and as he 
v-er accuBed of being a dishonest 
was always a mystery to me how 
e to he so rich. I knew that hia 



father 



th t JohuL ull h iVEieieneluoproperty 
fi'oui hull. Meeting niy fneiid one day, 
when our convei-aation happened to turn 
on tlie subject of gathering property, I 
ventured to ask him how it wub that he 
had been so sticce&sf id in life 1 

" When I waaa boy," said he, " niy father 
a poor minister. We lived very plai 



IS a poor countty clergyman, and j aud dresaed very plain, but that never 
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troubled us. We always had enough of 
somethiB^ to eat, and my mother was one 
who would contrive to have her children 
dressed neatly, if not richly. One day, 
when I was a little fellow, several little 
boys and ffirls came alon^, on their way to 
pick bramble-berries. They invited me to 
so with them. And when I saw their 
bright faces and their little baskets, and 
the bright afternoon, I wanted to go with 
them. So I went into the house and asked 
my mother. I saw she sympathized with 
me, but said I must go and ask father. 
"'And where is father?' 
"*Up in the study, of course.' 
"Up I bounded, hat in hand, and gently 
knocked at his door. He bade me come 
in. 

"'Well, Johnny, what is your wish ?' 
" * I want, sir, to go with the children and 
pick bramble-berries.' 

"* Where are they going V 
"*Only to Johnson's hiU, sir.' 
"'How many children are there?' 
" 'Seven, besides myself. Please let me 
go.' 

"'Well, you may go. Be a good boy, 
and use no bad words.' 

"Away I scampered, and had just got to 
the bottom of the stairs, when my father 
called me back. ' dear, it's all over now. 
He's going to take it all back,' I said to 
myself. — Trembling, I again stood in the 
door-way, expecting to have the permis- 
sion withdrawn. 

"'Johnny,' said my father, with a pecu- 
liar smile, * I have a word of advice to give 
^ou. You will find the berries growing 
on bushes standing in clumps all over the 
lot. The children will pick a few minutes 
at one place and then go off to another, in 
hopes of finding better picking, and thus 
they will spend half of the afternoon in 
roaming from one place to another. Now 
my advice to you is that, when you find 
pretty fair picking, stick to that spot, and 
keep picking there. Your basket at night 
will show whether my advice is good or 
not,' 



"Well, sir, I followed my father's advice, 
and though the children would wander 
about and cry out, 'O, Johnny, here's a 
world of them,' and 'Here is splendid pick- 
ing,' and 'Here you can fill joxsr basket in 
less than no time,' yet I stuck to my 'fair 
picking place.' When we got through at 
night, to the astonishment of every one, 
and my own no less, it was found that I 
had nearly twice as many berries as any 
other one. They all wondered how it was. 
But I knew. And that was the lesson that 
made me a rich man. Whenever I have 
found 'fair picking' I have stuck to it. 
Others have changed occupations and busi- 
ness, and have moved from one place to 
another. I have never done so, and I at- 
tribute all my success to the lesson by 
which I learned to pick bramble-berries." 

I have recalled this conversation, and 
the form of my old friend, who has long 
since passed away, to impress it upon the 
parent, and upon the teacher, that a single 
sentence of instruction may shape the 
course of the whole life of the child now 
under his care. — Not only did prosperity 
and success hang on the minister's hint, 
but the shaping of his son's whole charac- 
ter for life, and perhaps for ever. How 
much wisdom we need, to be able to say 
the riffht thing at the right tune ! 

And no less urgently do I want to im- 

§' ress the lesson on the child, that if he is 
oing pretty well where he is, if his teacher 
does well by him, don't change, or try 
another class or another school. If your 
advantages are less than you could wish, 
stick to them and make the most of them. 
The stone that rolls the least gathers the 
most moss. What was wise in picking 
bramble-berries, is wise in every attempt to 
learn and gather what is valuable. — Rev. 

Dr. Todd, 



PAIiSEHOOD. 

It is more from carelessness about the 
truth than from intentional lying, that 
there is so much falsehood in the world. — 

Dr. Johnson* 



MRS. RICHMOND'S iMBITIO^i 




amS. HICHMOND 3 AUBIIIOIf. 



. Richmond's heart was set upon her 
boys, HBury and Alick, getting weU 
1 the wurld; but she did not take the 
b way to help them to this, and if our 
ig readers procure the I26th number 
le Scottish Temperance League's Pic- 
,1 Tract, they will see what a sad mis- 

BP couaiii Joshua had made quite a 
ine by the sale of gin nnd other iu- 
atiug drinke to the sailors and others 
t the docks in Liverpool, and Mrs. 
iwond thought that she waa doing 
for her sons when she got them 
«d in the uame business, 



First Henry went to he with his raother's 
cousin, and then, after he had got into 
business for himself and had married, 
Alick followed, and Mrs. Eichmond was 
quite deUghted with her success. 

By-and-by, however, the fruit of the 
seed she had been sowing began to ripen. 
Her husband, to whom Henry sent fre- 
quent presents of wine and spirits, became 
too fond of these drinks and died a tipplei*. 
Alick, the younger biwther, was not alow 
to follow, and alas ! Henry's wife also 
baoame a drunkard and a great grief both 
to Mra. Richmond and her son Henry. 

A period of tranquillity followed Alick'i 
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death, aud, ia the poasesaiou of umple 
means, Mre. Richmond would Ijave been 
happy, bnt for the constant dread of 
Eeniys wife di^ncing her haebfuid. Her 
intemperate habits became notorioua as 
time rolled on. It seemed there waa to 
be always something to prevent Mrx. 
Richmond from enjoying thoproaperity of 
her family. 

"You'll get it all in the end, mother," 
said Hemy, one da^ that he was provoked 
beyond mea.sure with hta wife, , 

"Surely you don't intend t« die first, 
Henry," said his moth^, making a joke of 
his word. 

"Well, 'tis hard to eay," he replied. 
"But you haven't had ranch pleasure as 

' ' the wealth yon laid the fouutia- 






n of." 






I shall have my heart'w desire 
see you out of the 'vaults' with an mneh 
money in the bank as tousin Joshua has," 
said his mother. 

"I'll make you a pi-eseut of tliera, 
mother, as you've no more sons to go to 
the mischief," said Henry (hut lliere was 
brandy in his head). 

The conversation passed out of Blrs. 
Eichmond'a mind, but Heniy repeated it 
almost woni for word in the delirium of 
fever, a fortnight afterwards. 

He had taken cold at a convivial party, 
and fevered. The slightest illness was 
dangerous for a hard drinker like Henry 
Richmond, and disease in its mildeet lonu 
took the aspect of death. He had no eou- 
Htitution, and his blood was liquid liri'. 
All his wealth could not save him! — and 
again Mrs. Richmond was called to stand 
over the dying pillow of her nearest and 



Poor Henry! — there was not a gray 
hair amon^ those daik, curling locks, 
and the vigour of life gleamed in those 
clear, restless eyes; and yet he, too, must 
go — another victim of the jwisoned chalice 
that has no antidote but death ! 

"You'll get it all, mother— all ! but take 
me back to the green hillaof peace; Itt ( nudotbi 



me hear the quiet paalnm again; take all 
the wealth I have made — but carry i 
beyond those raging fires to the soft spring 
breezes of my boyhood I" 

"Henty! Henry!" 

"Ah! yes; youve got youi- wish— what 
more do you want J I am the last, and it 
will be all i/ouri for your com/orlf" 

Yea, her ambition was satisfied to the 
full, but could she ever forget the mocking 
look of those glazing eyes, or the reproach 
on those dying lips T 

Ah no, and the wealth so dearly bought 
is but son'ow and bitterness to the proud 
mother. 

LONDON STB£BT TOLK. 

AuoNGBT those that claim special at 
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This trade has been iong carried on i 
London, but is not now so prosperona a 
it once was, very much iu consequence 
of the stalling of the Eaked-potato Trade. 
Still it is believed there are not fewer than 
a thousand persons who sell roasted chest- 
nuts in the streets of London. Many of 
them Bell fruit besides , but boj s and girls. 
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be seen busily employed in all the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares, especially from ten 
o'clock till two in the day, and from five 
till eleven or twelve at night; and their 
mr is heard, "Baked 'tattirs, all 'ot, all 'ot." 
The purchasers are from all classes. In 
many cases the potatoes are eaten upon the 
street, in others taken in to help in the 
dinner or supper. Probably nearly ^1000 
are spent in London every week during 
the season in this way. The potato failure 
caused a very great decline in the trade, 
but with the potatoes cheap and good it is 
as brisk as ever. If ever you have enjoyed 
the luxury of spending a halfpenny upon 
a good, large, hot potato in a frosty day, 
anl finding that it wanned your hands and 
your stomach so comfortably, you will be 
ready to wish success to the baked-potato 
man. The warmth it gives is better far 
than that deceptive f eeung produced by a 
dram. 



IBBESOLXTTIOK. 

Irresolution is a habit which creeps upon 
its victim with a fatal facility. It is not 
vicious, but it leads to vice ; and many a 
fine heart has paid the penalty of it at the 
scaffold. Trifling as it appears in the 
wavering steps of the young, as they grow 
older its form changes to that of a hideous 
monster, which leads them to destruction 
with their eyes open. The idler, the spend- 
thrift, the epicurean, and the drunkard, 
are among its victims. Perhaps in the 
latter its effects appear in the most hideous 
form. He knows that the goblet which 
he is about to drain is poison, yet he 
swallows it. He knows, for the example 
of thousands has painted it to him in 
glaring colours, that it will deaden all his 
faculties, take the strength from his limbs 
and the happiness from his heart, oppress 
him with foul disease, and hurry his pro- 
cess to a dishonoured grave; yet he drains 
it under a species of dreadful spell, like 
that by which small creatures are Siiid to 
approach and leap into the jaws of the 



loathsome serpent, whose fiendish eyes 
have fascinated them. How beautiful and 
manly is that power by which the resolute 
man passes unmoved through these dan- 
gers! 

EVES. 

Ever is a little word, but of immense 
signification. A child may speak it, but 
neither man nor angel can lullv under- 
stand it. It is a spring which fills as fast 
as it empties; an unfathomable ocean; a 
sea that can never be sailed over from 
shore to shore. 



CONFESSION. 

A BOY should never be ashamed to own he 
has been in the wrong, which is but say- 
ing, in other words, that he is wiser to-day 
than he was yesterday. 



THE aBAVETABD. 

Oft there is found 
A grassy mound 
Near the yew-tree 
Much less than me : 
It se^ms to cry, 
"Prepare to die !"—w. f. l. 

How to Get the ADVISER. 
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tUeiawlves. '7>/ 
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JoHUHTON, 108 Hope Street, Glae^w. 
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OAUaHI IN TSrZ OWN SNABE 



MJT father 1 ved in a 1 illy d atnct a 
itired part of the country We had a 



i-liher tilled a small farm, from 
Otained a living. I had a kind mother, 
lio did much to advise me what was 
^ht, and teach me my duty to my 
eavenly Father; but I was not always 
itentive to her inatfuctiona. On one 
-eaaioii, diareganiine the fifth command- 
lent, I had Btrollen off into the public 
^ad (we had no Sunday schools then), and 
"sia wandering about among the treea, 
'fcen I saw some persons pass along the 
^ad. I thought it would be fine sport to 
^U a piece of wood into tlie road, and see 
pe horses trip over it as they returned. 
' liad not learned to be governed by the 



hd. B.-iaiy, jsea, 



Elden rule Do to otl era as to i would 
ve the a do to you so I yielded to the 
WTOug s ggest on and rolled a p ece of 
wuod uto tl e road A I ttle exper ence 
would have taught me that the largest log 
my puny hands could manage would be 
no impediment to a horse, and could do 
him and hia rider no harm. It was a 
futile tiiing; but ray purpose was aa bad, 
and I wail aa guilty, aa if it liad been 
capable of doing much evil. 

I did not wait to see the result, but 
went away and forgot all about it. But 
it BO happened that I was passing along 
the road not long after, and stumbled ana 
fell over the same piece of wood myself. 
So the evil design intended for another 
fell upon myself. I wa^ not very badly 
hurt. Immediately I recollected the 'j.'cer 
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cept of the golden rule. I got up and 
rolled the piece of wood out of the road, 
with the truth deeply lixed upon my mind, 
that it was always best to be kind and 
good to all, if we wish like treatment our- 
selves. And ever afterwards, when I feel 
a momentary inclination to indulge an un- 
charitable wish, or ill-treat any one in any 
manner whatever, my mind immediately 
reverts to this adventure, when I ask my- 
self, "Is this the way I would have them 
treat me ? Is this in accordance with the 
Bible rule, which says, *As you would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them?'" 

Dear child, do you ever say harsh words 
to your playmates, or treat them in any 
way in which you would not like to be 
treated? If you do, you violate one of 
the precepts of the Bible, and sin against 
that God who cannot look on sin with any 
degree of allowance. Then let me ask you 
to keep that rule sacred; for it contains 
the substance of the whole law of man's 
duty to man. Oh ! what delights cluster 
around the sweet home where this rule 
is the mainspring of action! a charm to 
every word and look, and a glow of love 
to every heart. Fix it in your memory, 
and keep it as the rule of your life, "Do 
to others, as you would have them do to 

you V* -^Selected. 



A STRANGE DIFFEBEKOE. 

When I was a boy, and that was long be- 
fore any of you boys and girls who read 
this Adviser were heard of, my chief com- 
panions were a brother and sister who 
lived next door to us, named Archie and 
Flora Waters. We walked to school and 
returned together, we played together in 
the evening, though we had often other 
companions besides; and together we pre- 
pared our lessons for the next day. And 
when we were old enough to leave school 
we did not forget our school friendship, 
though we could not see quite so much of 



each other as before. Archie helped his 
mother, who kept the only drapery shop 
in the vilkjge, and I was apprenticed to a 
bookseller in a neighbouring town. Still, 
however, we managed to meet pretty often, 
and by their fireside or ours in winter, or 
strolling in the fields in summer, spent 
many happy evenings together. But at 
last those pleasant meetings came to an 
end. My apprenticeship had been finished 
two years, and I was just beginning to 
think that Flora would make a nice wife 
for me, when I was one day invited to her 
wedding. She was married to a Mr. 
Gordon, a commercif^l traveller who had 
supplied her mother with goods for some 
years and who was now beginning business 
for himself in a distant town. Not many 
months after Flora's marriage her mother 
died, and then Archie gave up the village 
business and went to join his brother-in- 
law. For a year or two we wrote to each 
other, at first pretty often; and then our 
letters became fewer, and at last, I hardly 
know why, they ceased altogether, and so 
I quite lost sight of my old friends. It 
was perhaps twelve years after Flora and 
Archie had left our village, that I had 
occasion, on a business journey, to pass 
through the town in which they lived; so 
I resolved to spend a night on the way, 
and seek them out. I reached the town 
early in the afternoon, and was directed 
to Mr. Gordon's place of business, where 
I found him behind his counter, busily 
occupied, with the help of two or three 
lads, in attending to several customers. 
He gave me a hearty welcome; and having 
no leisure to talk at that time, invited me 
to dine at his house in the evening, to 
which I willingly ajgreed. Archie I did 
not see. On arriving at the house I was 
again most kindly welcomed both by Mr. 
Gordon and Flora, in whom I could hardly 
have recognized the rosy, laughing girl who 
had left our village twelve years ago. 

"And where,*' said I, "is Archie all this 
time ? I am impatient to see the old f eUow." 
Flora started as I spoke, and the smile left 
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b.er lips, while her husband gravely said, 
'*"We have lost Archie, Mr. F. Did you 
never hear of his death ? He died about 
trwo years ago." "Dead!" I repeated, 
and for some minutes I could say no more. 
Archie dead: the kind merry friend of my 
boyhood two years in his grave and I 
knew nothing about it ! "Poor Archie ! " 
I said at hSit: "what did he die of?" 
"His disease was chiefly in the brain," said 
Mr. Gordon; and then he began to speak 
of something else. We sat down to dinner, 
at which four pleasant well-behaved chil- 
dren joined us. "Take a glass of wine, 
Mr. F.," said Mr. Gordon, pushing the de- 
canter towards me. "No, I thank you. 
You know I have been an abstainer all 
my life. And so used you to be, Mrs. Gor- 
don, I think," said I turning to her. "Oh, 
yes," said Mr. Gordon, with a smile; "but 
Flora has changed her mind about that 
now." "I do not see any harm in taking 
a little just now and then," «aid.. Flora. 
After dinner a little wine was given to 
each of the children as a special treat, in 
honour of a visitor; and then they left the 
room with their mother. When left alone 
with my host I began to ask more about 
Archie. " Poor fellow ! " said Mr. Gordon, 
"his end was a very sad one. The truth 
is, it was drink that killed him." " Drink !" 
I exclaimed; "and so stanch an abstainer 
as he used to be!" "Yes," said Mr. G., 
"I had no objection to his giving up his 
teetotal ideas: indeed I rather argued him 
out of them; but he soon began to go great 
lengths. Nothing that Flora or I could 
do would stop him; and it was in a fit of 
delirium tremens, poor fellow, that he 
died." "And yet," I could not help saying, 
"you still use wine, Mr. Gordon, and give 
it to your children." " Why, yes," he said. 
"It is not going to hurt them, I expect, 
though poor Archie took more than was 
good for him." It grew dark while he sat 
chatting, so we joined Flora in her little 
drawing-room, where she sat working by 
the light of a handsome lamp. " Are you so 
far b^ind," said I, as not to have gas in a 



town of this size?" I saw by the sudden 
flush that rose to Flora's face that I had 
again touched on a painful subject. "Oh 
yes," said Mr. Gordon; "the town is well 
supplied; but we have preferred using the 
lamp for some years. Y ou must know," he 
added in a low voice, "the gas caused us 
the loss of a dear little girl. She was just 
an infant, and by some accident the gas- 
burner had been left open all night in the 
room where she and her mother were sleep- 
ing. I was from home at the time. Flora 
awoke in the morning with a rending head- 
ache, and deadly sick ; but thepoor baby was 
past help. Flora blamed herself bitterly, 
though without reason; and she can never 
bear the smell or sight of gas since. In- 
deed I don't care about using it mjrself." 
I returned to my inn that night pondering 
this question: Why do people read similar 
lessons so differently? Gas caused them 
the loss of a child; and though it is most 
improbable that s^ch a thing should occur 
again, they will submit to expense and 
inconvenience rather than have anything 
more to do with it: but wine, though it 
destroyed their brother and is ever de- 
stroying thousands besides, they set on 
their tMe and give to their children, and 
say. Where is the danger? 



UFE EVEBYWHSBEI 

In the air we breathe, in the water we 
drink, in the earth we tread on, Life is 
everywhere. 

The air is crowded with birds — ^beauti- 
ful, tender, intelligent birds; and swarm- 
ing with insects — those little animated 
miracles. The waters are peopled with 
innumerable forms, from the animalcule, so 
small that one hundred and fifty millions 
of them would not weigh a grain, to the 
whale, so large that it seems an island as 
it sleeps upon the waves. The bed of the 
seas is alive with poljrpes, crabs, star-fishea, 
and with sand-numerous shell-animalcules. 
The rugged face of rocks is scarred by the 
silent boring of soft cce8.t»xfi^\ vssA.'^'^is*^^- 
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ened with coimtleBs uiuasela, biimncleA, and 
limpets. 

Life eveiywhere! on the earth, io the 
earth, orawliog, creeping, burrowing, bor- 
ing, leaping, running, if the sequesured 
ODolnesa of the wood tempt ua to saunter 
:0 its chequered shide, we nre saluted by 
i murmiirous diu of meecta, the twitter 
of birds, the scrambling tf sqmrrels, the 
startled rush of un^ieen beasts, all telling 
how populous IS thi8 seeming sohtude If 



we pause before a tree, or ahrub, or jdimt, 
our cursory and half- abstracted gluiK 
detects a colony of various inhabitants. 
We pluck a flower, nnd in its boBom we 
see many a charming' insect busy at ita 
appointed labour. We pick up a fallen 
leaf, and if nothing is iisilile on it, there 
IB prnbablj the trace of an msect krvi 
bidden in its ti&siie, and awaiting its dft- 
\elopment The drop of dew upon tliii 
leaf will probably li ntain ita jmimftlj. 




visible under the microscope. This same 
microscope reveals that the blood-rain 
suddenly appearing on bread, and awaken- 

f' superstitious ten'ors, is nothing but r. 
lection of minute animals; and that the 
vast trarta of snow which ore reddened in 
a single night, owe their colour to the mar- 
vellous rapidity in reproduction of a minute 
plant. The very mould which covers our 
cheese, our bread, our jam, or our inlt, and 
disfigures our damp walls, is nothing but 



a collection of plants. The many-coloured 
fire which sparkles on the surface of & 
summer sea at niglit,a8 the vessel ploughs 
her way, or which drips from the oara in 
lines of jewelled light, is produced by mil- 
lions of minute animals. 

Nor does the vast procession end here. 
Our very mother-earth is formed of ths 
debi-is of life. Plants and animals which 
have been, build up ita solid fabric We 
dig downwards, thousands of feet below 
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Lce, and discover with surprise 
:ons of strange, uncouth animals, 
•amed the fens and struggled 
the woods before man was. Our 
s heightened when we learn that 
[juarry itself is mainly composed 
:eletona of microscopic animals; 
which grate beneath our carriage 
'e but the remains of countless 
The Apennines and Cordil- 
chalk clitfs so dear to homeward- 
yes — these are the pyramids of 
inerations of atomies. Ages ago, 
y architects secreted the tiny 
lich were their palaces; from the 
these palaces we build our Par- 
3ur St. Peters, and our Louvres. 

tagazine. 



'JLVB TO PURPOSE. 

• 

urpose — live for others, 

Qot your time in reverie 

d's before you — God s care o*er 

id on," your motto be. 

urpose — live for others, 
ife shall then a lesson preacli ; 
's a life — life but a day; 
ve to love as well as teach. 

urpose — live for others, 

is live, who died for you; 

•y, choose the " better part," 

ae thing needful," good, and true, 

urpose — live for others, 
God's own plan ; 
narch, upward reach, 
ever on. — J. n. c. 



A STUPID CHILD. 

tie," said little Ally, looking up 
• book one Sabbath evening, 
this stupid?" "What was it, 
"Well this little girl that Pm 
bout said she didn't love Jesus, 
t stupid?" What think you, 



y ounff reader ? Was not Ally right ? You 
would call a child stupid who should sit 
alone in a dark room when he might be 
out playing in the sunshine; and still 
more stupid the child that stayed out, 
ragged and hungry, in the storm, when 
he might be clothed and warmed and fed; 
but most stupid of all, because missing the 
greatest happiness, the child who does not 
love Jesus. 



A LESSON. 



" Take a look. See that woman before us ! " 
said a friend to me one day as we were 
passing along one of the streets of Edin- 
burgh. 1 looked. There was a poorly 
dressed creature walking with great diffi- 
culty with the assistance of a stick. On 
her arm hung a basket, which contained 
broken pieces of bread. 

"What about her?" I asked. 

" Well, more than thirty years ago," said 
my friend, "my first situation was in a 
gentleman's family, some miles from Edin- 
burgh. That woman visited the family, and 
I have seen her come out dressed in the 
height of fashion, and remain with them 
some weeks. She was then a lady and I 
was the servant. My master became ill. 
He came to Edinburgh for medical ad- 
vice, and I was sent along with the por- 
tion of the family which accompanied 
him. We stayed m the house of the lady's 
father. After a while my master died, 
and I left. She then was in the enjoy- 
ment of every comfort, Burrounded % 
father, mother, sisters, and brothers, a 
seemingly happy and prosperous family. 
A year or two after, I married, and one 
day she called upon me miserable and 
heart-broken, with a tale of sorrow which 
I never shall forget. She had no home. 
Her mother had died from the effects of a 
blow which she had received at the hand 
of one of her sons, while attempting to 
separate her two sons who were fighting 
in the house, both being under the influ- 
ence of drmk. iSiey haS. ifs ^sn^ ^2^^ ^issosir 
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try One of her e BteTs had gone as a 
eovemesa, which utuatiou she had to 
leoTe m diHgrace, shortly after m conae- 
qnence of beiug found mtoiLicated. She 
had then married u poor degraded being 



and was hving a misemble Me. The 
father hod d ed of a broken heart I 
pit ed my viaitor hut I coidd do nothing 
for her ii.^ her hah ts were auch that I 
could not encourage her about my house. 




I heard afterwards, that, when labouring 
under delirium treraecs, she had thrown 
heraeif over the window, which is the 

se of her lameneaa. A few friends 

secured a Bioall annuity to har which 



provided her with the shelter of : 

"It waa a leison to me. There were n 
teetotal societies for childreu at that time, 
but I thought drink was in daily dk ii 



A GOOD MAN'S EXAMPLE. 



that fitmih-; and I thea resolped, by the 
help of God, that my children should 
never be permitted to aee intoiieating 
drink used in om^ home so long 03 I woa 



apared to them, and they have hleaBed n 
many a time whea I have related this 
story to them." 
I hkewiae thanked my friend. 




A. GOOD ICAITS SXAUFLE. 

Cttarlib Hope had lost both his parenta I father, after a course of drinking that 
before he waa old enough to remember made it wonderful that he had lived e 
them. His mother died when her baby- long, was found dead iu hia bed one mom 
boy was only a few daya old; and his | ing, before little Charlie had reached hia 
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second birth-day. But never had a child 
less cause to feel himself an orphan. 
Charlie lived with his uncle, a skilful and 
wealthy farmer in one of the finest coun- 
ties of Scotland, and both uncle and aunt 
loved him as if he had been their own son. 
Their chief wish and daily prayer for their 
hoy was that he might grow up with the 
grace of God in his heart, to serve Him and 
to do good to his fellowmen. As Charlie 
grew under their watchful care he gave 
promise of fulfilling all their hopes; and 
no son could have more warmly or grate- 
fully returned their affection. When 
Charlie was twelve years old, two cousins, 
boys from London, came on their first 
visit to the country. What a summer of 
delight that was! Everything was new 
and wonderful to the town boys; but their 
greatest delight was in the rides they took 
by turns on Charlie's pony over the farm 
with Mr. Hope. On one of these rides, 
Fred, the elder of the two boys, was, as 
usual, asking many questions about all he 
saw. "What is this in this field, sir?" 
"That is wheat; and a very fine crop it is." 
"Wheat; oh, what the bread is made of: 
and what is that over the hedge?" 
"Those are vetches, or tares, as we call 
them." "Tares!" said Fred, astonished, 
"I thought—" "You thought that tares 
were only sown by enemies for mischief !" 
said Mr. Hope with a smile; "but those 
were a different kind of thing — the sheep 
Are very fond of this." "And this is 
more wheat?" said Fred, as they passed 
into another field. "No; look at the fine 
silky beard that it wears; that is barley." 
"But what do you do with barley, sir? 
It is not made into bread, is it?" "The 
people here do use a little of it for bread; 
but mine is generally all sold to the 
brewer." "The brewer ! " exclaimed Fred. 
His respect for Mr. Hope kept him from 
saying more, but when alone with Charlie 
he could not help expressing his wonder 
that so ^ood a man as his uncle should 
sell his barley to the brewer. "Why," 
said Charlie, "whatistheharm?" "Harm!" 



said Fred; "my father always says it 
would do far less mischief to throw the 
barley into the Thames than have it made 
into beer or spirits:" and then the boys 
told Charlie of their Band of Hope meet- 
ings, and what they heard there of the sin 
and woe caused by strong drink, till he 
began to wonder if his uncle knew how 
dangerous such things were. But when 
he spoke to his uncle about it, he only 
said with a kind smile, "Yes, Charlie; 
drunkenness is a terrible thing; but then 
you know it is only taking too much of 
those things that is wrong; there is nothing 
wrong in taking a proper quantity : " and 
when Charlie remembered that he did not 
see wine or spirits on his uncle's table 
more than once perhaps in many weeks, 
he remained satisfied as usual that his 
uncle was right. By and bye, Charlie 
went to Edinburgh to college, for it was 
his own wish as well as his uncle's that he 
should be a minister. When about half 
through his course he began to associate 
with some young men whose evenings were 
oftener spent in gaiety than in study. In 
their company he learned to use strong 
drinks far more freely than he had ever 
seen them used at home, and he soon found 
to his surprise that it was easier to take 
the first glass than to stop. A faithful 
friend saw his danger, and urged him to 
join the Total Abstinence Society, of which 
he himself was a member; but Charlie 
said, "No; I will not be a teetotaler. My 
uncle is the best man I know, and he does 
not approve of teetotalism: but I will not 
take too much again." When Charlie re- 
turned home at the end of the session, he 
went on for a time well and happily, for there 
was no temptation. But one day, when 
some friends had come to dinner, wine and 
spirits were set down to them as usual 
Mr. Hope was startled and alarmed to 
see that, each time the decanters went 
round, Charlie filled his glass afresh. The 
effect of this was painfully visible during 
the evening. Mr. Hope spoke to Charlie 
very seriously next- day, i^d Charlie, 
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ashamed and grieved, promised never to 
commit the same fault again. But when 
the same temptation occurred some time 
after, poor Charlie again grieved his uncle 
aud himself as he had done before. Again 
there were loving warnings and earnest 
promises; and soon after, he returned to 
Edinburgh. A week after Charlie had left, 
Mr. Hope received this letter: "Dear 
uncle, I hope you and my aunt will forgive 
my not coming home to bid you good-bye; 
but I cannot bear a scene, and it is of no 
use my ever thinking of being a minister. 
So Fra off to the diggings. If I live and 
prosper, you'll hear of me, and if not, it is 
little loss. Your grateful nephew, C. H." 
Years passed, and not another word was 
heard from Charlie; and his mourning 
friends were left to wonder in vain whether 
their boy had forgotten them, or if bad 
company and evil habits had brought him 
to an early grave. At last one summer 
evening, when Mrs. Hope was watering her 
plants, a dusty traveller, bearded and sun- 
burnt, opened, the garden gate. Changed 
as he was, she knew him at a glance. 
"Charlie, my son," she cried, "is it you?" 
Mr. Hope, enjoying his book at the open 
window, heard and saw, and hastened to 
welcome the wanderer. "He looks ill and 
faint,** said he, when they had brought 
him into the parlour; "bring him a glass 
of wine, dear." "No, uncle," said Charlie; 
"I have gained nothing else by my travels, 
but I have gained that piece of wisdom. 
If I had been a teetotaler before I left 
you, I need never have gone; and if I had 
not been one since, you would never have 
seen me back." 



OTJB DAIL7 BREAD. 

Once there was a miser (a hard-hearted, 
cruel man, who had a great deal of money, 
but who had not learned how to enjoy it, 
by making other people happy) who was 
overtaken by a violent storm of snow and 
wind, and he stopped at the door of a miser- 



able little cottage that he owned, for shelter. 
But he did not go in; and while he stood 
there, he heard two children talking to- 
gether. 

" I am hungry, Nettie," said one of them. 
"So am I,'' said the other, "I've been 
looking for some potato paiings, and I 
can't find any." 

" Wl^t an awful storm ! " said the first 
little one. 

"Yes," said Nettie, "the old tree is 
blown down; T think God took care it 
didn't fall on the house; if it had, it would 
have killed us." 

"And if he did that, couldn't he send 
us bread F^^ 

"I'm sure he could. Let us pray 'Our 
Father,' and when we come to that part 
about bread, stop till we get sonae." 

So they began, and the miser, shivering 
outside, listened. When they said, " Give 
us this day our daily bread," and stopped, 
expecting, in their childish faith, that the 
bread would come, a kind feeling stole into 
his mind, and his heart was touched and 
softened. He had bought a loaf at the 
village, and he opened the door very softly, 
and threw it in, and then listened to the 
children's cry of delight. 

"It dropped right from heaven; didn't 
it?" said the younger. 

"Yes," said Nettie; "I shall love God 
for ever, he is so good ! He has given us 
bread because we asked him." 

"We'll ask him every day, won't we? 
Why, I never thought God was so good, 
did you?" 

"Yes, I always thought so," was Nettie's 
answer, "but I never quite knew it before,^ 
The storm passed, and the miser went 
home a better and happier man; and 
when, a few weeks afterwards, he died, he 
^ve the little cottage and garden to the 
father of these praying children. And 
the little children ever after felt a sweet 
and solemn feeling when in their prayers 
they came to those words, "Give us this 
day our daily bread/* — littU Crowns, and How to 
Win Them. 
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LONDON STBEBT FOI,K 



The next of these I introduce to the 
readen of the Athiier is the Muffin Man, 
who, though well known to those who 
reside in Xoadon, is not so to those in 
Scotland. The muffin may be described 
as something be- ■ 

tween the Scotch 
" cookie " and 

roll" Itismn^ 
liked ui London, 
and largely used 
Besides being 
sold m shops 

hawked m the 

streets Some 
of the sellers are 
bovB and siria 
chiefly children 
of bakers but 
generally the 
sellers are grown 
men, and not a 
few of them are 
oldish worn out 

They do not 
make the muf 
fina themselves, 
but get them 
fiDm the bakers 
at such a price 
as to have four 
pence of profit 



the < 
They cany them 
in a basket, and 
cover them care- 
fully with flan 
nel to keep them 
warm and they do 



It is chiefiyin tJiesuborbsthat theyue 
sold, but the bell inthemufBn man's right 
hand, and the cry of "hot muffins," may 
be heard in streets elsewhere. I^lia- 
meat prohibited the bell, becauao it had 
become a noil- 




) not because they 



are eaten when hot — for they are always 
to«tod before bemg put upon the table 
— hot as a security that they are freshly 
baked. 



tarn times, in the metropolu. The inne- 
— lie gets its name becanseit lamirani 
( the fiiMwne— the apple of the pns 
—and has lozenge-shaped marks upon it^ 
very mneh like the appearance eaoMd b; 
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jverlapping of the scales which shield 

the seeds of the fir-tree. 

The trade in foreign pine-apples began 
about twenty years ago. At that time 
there were imported about a thousand into 
Liverpool, and a portion of them were for- 
warded to Loudon. Now there are im- 
ported into Loodon alone between two and 
three hundred thousand every year. At 
fitat there were great profits; and, thoagh 
these have become lees than they were, 
they still afford enough to encourage a 
large traffic in "pines" in theii- eeason. 
They are more sold in the city, nt lea-iit 
whole, than elsewhere ; and are can'ied by 

, the clerks and others who pui-chaae them 
to their homes in the suburbs. Each 
"pine" coats from ninepence to one shil- 
ling; 

There is, however, ft large trade done 
in sliaes; and the cry, "Pine-apples, a 
penny a slice," "Pines, good pines, a half- 
penny a slice,"' is frequently heard. Boys 
and parsons of the humbleF elates are 

I generally the purchasers of the slices, aud 
many such buy them. In this way they 
have a taste of a fruit which, twenty 

I years ago, was seen nowhere but upon the 




tables of the rich, and i 
the country is seldom 



where— ft fndt which ia considered such a 
dainty as to be reared iu glass houses 
erected for the purpose in the gardens of 
the nobility and gentry. There goes the 
seller with hia hand-cart, ready to stop 
and serve you, whether your purchase be 
a whole ''pine" or only a slice so sniall as 
to be had "at the low charge of one ba'- 
jienn^." See what commerce has done. 
I'll la ;« liiif nna flf ([jg many luxuHes it has 



'rhis'i. 



brought within the reach of the British 
worlonan. Would that they were all as 
truly worth lii.i money, and as harmless, 
as are "good street pines." 



THE LOST ONES. 



out a morsel of bread to allay their hunger 
or a drop of water (save once) to quench 
their thirst. One of the artists whose 
skill renders the Adviser such a favonrite 
with our young friends baa told their story 
in rhyme, and has beautifully illustrated 
the Btory with quite an abundance of very 
excellent eugi'avings. He has sent ns a 
copy of the book,* and we have very great 
pleasure in calling the nttention of our 
readers to it, by showing them one of the 
engravings and quoting a few of the verses. 
We are sure, however, that those who 
procure the volume will say that the 
engravings we have not shown them are 
eveu better than the one we have been 
able to give. 



With gleeful step a- 

Anew they cut the broom. 
They tied it on their feeble backs, 

Ajid took their pathway home. 

' Thi j<u((rnlinTi Bnia in IM JTooif, s tmo atoij tcdd 
in rbymo far tha yooaa.'hy tha Author of LitlU Jtait, 
to. lUnrttated by Hugh Camonin, A.H.B.A, J. 
M'WlOrlor, G. Hay, J. Lnwsmi, ic . ana ontravBir W 
R. Fslsnod. London: OrlSlCh uid Pumo, Sc Pul'a 
Churolijard, 1S61J. 
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"Come, come, 1117 Imither^ come av 

Patter and mother see;"^ 
In cheering tones, she nmniiig on 
Past brush and broom and tree. 



I But why this start— this sudden halt) 
Why hush'd thy voice of ji^? 
Does the sweet vision of thy home 
A holier calm employ? 




Dost Oiovi behold as 

Thy father's welcome face ? 
Or feel around thy little form 

Thy mother's Hnd embrace! 
Why sink upon thy little knees 1 

Why press thy fingers small 
Upon thy sweet face, Jeaaie, dear? 

Why do these big tears falll 
Thou'st gaiu'd the umber's farther side. 

Thy father's cottage see ! 
Nay, ail aronnd is vast and drear — 

An endless heathy seai 
Again poor Edwin's load is thrown 

Aside in grief profound, 
And huddled close, those children lost, 

Down sink npoa the ground: 
Hungry — they have no Dread, and woe 

Ite gnawing canker wakes; 
Thirsty— no wand'ring desert stream 

Their burning bosom slakes. 



Then Jean e drew wee Frankie close, 

For tears were flowing o'er 
Hts httle cheeks, and bursts of grief 

His little bosom tore. 
His lisping voice, methinks, 1 hear, 

It was so sweet and low — 
"Oh ! why does father fail to come 

The right road home to show)" 
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The P ublish u na will tamii pMk«ta to u] 
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i , or fcr one je«r *!. 
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"SHIP AHOTl" 



Few 

generally intertBting and esciting tlian the 
Bight, and particularly the speaking, of 
another ship. The approach of the vessel 
ia always a pleasing eight; her graceful 
niovementa, as she bounds over the wavea, 
the white foam rolling up under her bowa. 

No. 6.— Jons, isee. 



her taper mastB and spiira, the oJegaiit 
curves which the breeze gives to her i 
ning rising, the white, plump Miila, or 
beaiitifiu; if ehe ia to windward, her clean 
white decks are visible as she lies ever, 
crew collected in the waist, or about the 
bows, the officers and passengers assembled 

Frlee Ons Halft>enn7. 




I 



on the quarter-deck, gazing with equal curi- 
osity to our own, upon our appearance; the 
captain standing with his speaking-trumpet 
in his hand, ready to seize the moment of 
nearest approach. He raises his trumpet 
to his mouth; "Ship ahoy!" "Hilloa!" 
"What ship is that, pray? Where are 
vou from? Where are you bound? How 
long are you out ? What's your longitude ? " 
Very often from the sighing of the wind 
among the cordage, the working of the 
ship, the ripple and splash at her side, as 
weU as from distance, while the questions, 
from being so much in course, are perfectly 
intelligible, the answers are almost inaud- 
ible, and can sometimes only be guessed 
at, the consonants being entirely lost, and 
the vowel-sounds alone heard. This will 
explain a laughable incident which took 
place a few years ago, on the homeward 
passage of the John Bull transport, from 
Bio Janeiro. 

One fine starlight evening, about half- 
past eight o'clock, the officer on deck came 
into the cabin, and announced that a ship 
was hailing. All hands immediately came 
on deck, and the captain asked the position 
of the stranger. At that moment, " Ship 
ahoy ! " was heard, the voice apparently 
being to windward. A lantern was put 
over the gangway, the mainsail was hauled 
up, and the mainyard backed, to stop the 
vessel's way. No ship was to be seen. 
"Silence, fore and aft!" ordered the cap- 
tain, for the decks were now crowded, 
soldiers, sailors, women, children, all were 
up. " Ship ahoy ! " again came over the 
waves, and "Hilloa!" answers the captain 
at the top of his voice. Every one now 
listened with breathless attention for the 
next question, expecting the name of the 
ship would be demanded, as usual : "Ship 
ahoy ! " again resounded, and several to- 
gether answered " Hilloa ! " louder than 
before; but no notice was taken of the 
reply, and no sail was in sight. "It is very 
strange," exclaimed the captain; "where 
can she be ? " One thought she might have 
passed them; others suggested that it 



might be a pirate-boat about to board. 
The captain took the hint, put the troops 
under arms, cleared away the guns ready 
for action, and double - shotted them. 
Silence being again obtained, "Ship ahoy !" 
was heard again, and the voice still seemed 
to come from the windward. The chidE 
mate then suggested the possibility of some 
persons being on a raft, and volunteered 
to go in a boat to ascertain. The boat 
was lowered, and the two mates, with the 
boat's crew, each armed with sword and 
pistol, rowed at some distance round the 
ship. 

On the officers' return, they reported that 
they could neither hear nor see anything. 
Silence prevailed while they reported this 
to the captain, every one being desirous to 
know the issue of the search. Instantly, the 
same " Ship ahoy ! " washeard, thoughmuch 
less audibly, and, apparently, at a greater 
distance than before. The next moment 
it was heard much louder and closer. A 
feeling of intense excitement now prevailed 
in each of the crowd of persons on board the 
transport. More than an hour had passed 
since the ship was hove to; every one had 
repeatedly heard the stranger's nail com- 
ing through the darkness, but nothing had 
been seen of him, and no further question 
or answer could be elicited. The screams 
of the women and children, and the mutter- 
ing of the men, showed that superstitious 
dread of something supernatural and un- 
earthly was creeping over every one. The 
captain issued orders to shoulder arms, and 
to make ready the guns. 

Just at this crisis, one of the cabin-boys, 
who had been standing near the mainmast, 
stepped aft to the chief mate, and said, 
"It's a fowl in the hencoop, sir, that's 
a-making that 'ere noise." That officer in- 
dignantly bestowed on him a sound box on 
the ear for his information, but immedi- 
ately recollecting that he was an intelli- 
gent lad, accompanied him to the hencoop 
with a lantern ; where he saw a fowl lying 
on its side. He took it out and placed it 
on the capstan; and there, in the sight of 



THE MOLE-TRAP. 



the whole company, was behdd a, poor hen 
dying of the croup, occasionally emitting 
a Mund " ee-arftw, which resembled the 



worda "Ship ahoy!" comiag from a. dis- 
closely as any hail that was i 







THE MOLE-TBAP. 



PcBLicANS Bometimea cliooae Tery ciiriotia 
ligns. The one in our cnt is likely to 
pnrale our young readers a good deal. It 
(eems to be liker a raole-trap tlian any 
other thing we can think of, and probably 
is ioteuded to invite mole-catchera and 
other country-workers to turn aaide and 
tmt. So thouffht the weary traveller who 
iaaeenapproacTiiug the sign -post. He had 
been engagedagood many miles from home 
in hia toilsome work of clearing a farm of 
tbose troublesome and yet useful creatures, 
tbe mole«; and now on his way home he 
determined to have a srlass of beer before 
going any farther. What a pity he did 
not content himself with the clear water 
flowing in the miU-oourae at his side ! Had 
be done so, he would have been spared tbe 
painful lesson that he got by-and-by. 



When he went into the public-bouse, he 
only intended to call for a single glasa of 
beer, and then go on bis way again; but 
somehow quite a club of hia acquaintanceB 
were there before him, and he could not 
refuse to sit down and chat with them 
awhile; and chatting, he could not keep 
from sharing the drink that was called for. 
Indeed, he took so much, that, when he 
the inn, a bystander said he was "as blind 
as a mole." Unfortunately his other se 
were as dull as that of sight, and instead of 
keeping right on tbe way, he had scarcely 
got out of sight of the Mole-trap, before he 
stumbled over tbe edge of the mill-course 
into the water. Although tbe water was 
neither so deep nor so swift in its current 
as to put him m any danger of drown 
both the depth and the current were e 




as to make it a task of some difficulty to 
find his way out. He did get out at last, 
but not having sense enough to hurry home, 
he got so chilled, that morning found him 
laid down in rheumatic fever, and it was 
only after many weeks of severe pain, that 
he rose a wiser, but a weaker man. He 
never again entered the Mole-trap, and 
found it better for both body and soul. 



LITTLE WHITE LILY. 

BY G. MACDONALD. 

Little white Lily 
Sat by a stone. 
Drooping and waiting 
Till the sun shone. 
Little white Lily 
Sunshine has fed; 
Little white Lily 
Is lifting her head. 

Little white Lily 
Said, "It is good; 
Little white Lily's 
Clothing and food." 
Little white Lily 
Dreat like a bride ! 
Shining with whiteness 
And crowned beside ! 

Little white Lily 
Droopeth with pain. 
Waiting and waiting 
For the wet rain. 
Little white Lily 
Holdeth her cup; 
Rain is fast falling 
And filling it up. 

Little white Lily 
Said, "Good again. 
When I am thirsty 
To have nice rain; 
Now I am stronger, 
Now I am cool; 
Heat cannot burn me, 
My veins are so full." 

Little white Lily 
Smells very sweet: 



On her head sunshine, 
Bain at her feet. 
"Thanks to the sunshine, 
Thanks to the rain ! 
Little white Lily 
Is happy again ! " 

ICOICENTS. 

Let us have very much care for our mo- 
ments, since some moment will land us in 
eternity, and no moment is so short as to 
be entirely free from responsibiliiy. 



BE KIND TO TOTJB ICOTHEB. 

"What would I give," said Charles Lamb, 
"to call my mother back to earth for one 
day to ask her pardon upon my knees for 
all those acts by which I gave her gentle 
spirit pain!" 

DBINXINa THE BBIDE'S HEALTH. 

When little Eobert Wells was eight yean 
old, and his sister Agnes six, t£ey were 
invited to their cousin Mary's marriage. 
They were much delighted, for they had 
never been at a marriage before, and there 
was to be a grand dinner after it in the 
evening; and besides, their cousin and 
her father and mother lived out three 
miles into the country, and they were to 
go in a cab by themselves, just like big 
people, so no wonder they were happy. 
They thought the day very long in coming, 
but it was a beautiful one when it did come. 
They were dressed early in the afternoon; 
Robert in his best new knickerbockers 
and bright silk neck-tie, and Agnes in a 
pretty white dress, with pink sash and 
shoulder knots, and pink ribbons in her 
hair too; and off they drove, laughing and 
kissing their hands to their mother, who 
stood on the door-steps looking after them. 
How delightful it was to get out of the 
dull, smoky town, and to see the trees and 
hedges, and the cattle and sheep in the 
fields: and they had time for a good long 
play in their uncle's garden, full of b«mti- 
ful flowers, before the*company arrived. 
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TXhen theminister came, and A^es thought 
<30usin Mary looked lovely in her lonff 
hite veil and wreath of flowers; and 
iter the minister had spoken for a while, 
nd had prayed with them all, cousin 
JMary was called Mrs. Ross, and every- 
body kissed her and wished her joy. Then 
-they all went into a large room, where the 
■table was beautifully spread with all kinds 
of good things; ana Agnes was set beside 
a kind-looking lady, and Robert at the 
other side of the table, opposite to her. 
Just when Agnes was enjoying her second 
slice of plum-pudding, the lady beside her 
half filled a glass with wine, and said, 
"Now you must drink the bride's health." 
"No, thank you, ma'am." " What ! don't 
you like it?" "I don't know, ma'am." 
"Oh, but you must try. It would not be 
polite not to drink the bride's health." 
"Will it do cousin Mary's health some 
good, ma'am, if I take it?" The lady 
laughed; but Robert said across the table, 
"She mustn't, ma'am ; for we're teetotalers." 
Several of the company laughed at this, 
and a gentleman said, "What do such 
little people as you know about being tee- 
totalers ! Little boys and girls never get 
to be drunkards, do they? ' It was not 
easy for such little ones to feel the eyes of 
80 many people turned on them; and little 
Agnes's cheeks grew very hot, and tears 
rose to her eyes, but Robert said, bravely, 
"I don't know, sir; but our father and 
mother don't let us take it, and thev know 
best." Then a lady said, "Quite right;" 
and nobody pressed them any more, so they 
Were left to finish their dinner quietly. 
Soon after the end of the dinner, the cab 
came to take the children home. They 
were just getting into town, and not far 
from home, when suddenly the cab struck 
against something with such a shock that 
it was almost overturned. The children 
were thrown from their seat, and little 
Agnes falling against the window in front, 
the broken glass made a deep cut in her 
arm, and another on her forehead. The 
poor cabman had been drinking the bride's 



health in so many glasses that he was not 
fit to take care of either his horse or him- 
self. He had driven against a gate-post in 
front of a house, and was thrown from his 
high seat to the ground, where he lay sadly 
bruised and hurt. People quickly came 
out of the house to help: the children 
were brought in, and the cabman carried 
away to the infirmary. Little Agnes had 
been very brave, trying not t-o cry about 
her hurts; but when Sie came in to the 
light, and saw the blood drop-dropping 
down on her white dress, she grew pale and 
sick. The lady of the house was making 
haste to bind up her wounds, and she 
said to her daughter, "Jane, bring a 
mouthful of wine for the little girl: she is 
quite faint." But Agnes said, " No, thank 
you, ma'am;" as sne had done before. 
"Not when you are sick?" said the lady. 
"It will do you good." "We belong to 
the Band of Hope, ma'am," said Robert. 
" Veiy well," said the lady; "take some of 
this cold water, dear; perhaps it will do as 
well." When the wounds were dressed, 
and the children a little rested, another 
cab was brought, and the gentleman of 
the house kindly went home with them. 
The children wished very much to know 
what had become of the cabman, so their 
father sought out his home, and when 
Agnes was able to go out, they went with 
their mother to see him. He was home 
from the infirmary, but not able to work 
yet, and his poor wife was trying to make 
a little money by washing, to keep her 
children from starving. Mrs. Wells spoke 
kindly to him, and asked when he thought 
he might be able to work. "Not for a 
week or two yet, ma'am, I'm afraid; and I 
don't know where I'll get work then, for 
my old master won't take me on again: and 
it's all my own fault, it's true." " But you 
will not repeat that fault, I hope," said 
the lady kmdly. "Well, ma'am, I can't 
say. You see it isn't easy to stop just 
when you've had enough . They just asked 
me to drink the bride's health, and, before 
I knew, I had more than was good for 
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i." " You'll have to be a. teetotaler, like 

i" Baid Eobert, "Ay, that's the plan," 

d the man; "to begin young. If I 

hadn't begun the wrosg way when I was 

young, I wouldn't have been where I aai 

to-day. Yon see, ma'am, when T 



ich bigger than that little chap, I wei 
be message boy. Buttons, as they calle 
t, in a grand house; and the butler use 
let me drink up the drops that cam 
t in the bottoms of the glassee, for 
^at; so you may «ay I learned to lili 




drink when I was no more than a bairn." 
"But it is not too late yet," said Mrs, 
Welln: and with kind words and encourage- 
ments they persuaded him. to sign the 
' Ige. Mr. and Mre. Wells gave the 
lUy some help till his strength came 



back, and ther helped to lind him worl 
He still keeps his pledge. Agnea an 
Eobert often go to see him in his happ, 
home, and they often talk together of tn 
day when Agnes got that scar in her tore 
head by his drinking the bride's health. 



THE BUNCH OF RAGS. 



THB BUNCH OP BAGS. 
EvxRTBODT liked Tom H&ll, and eveiybodv 
was sorry for him. It wits sad to see bocL 
"nejotmg man a victim to dnmkemiees 
1 Tom Ead fallen into the mocker's 
power alas 

A spint atop had been opened cloae ou 
the foundry at ivhich he worked and he 



along with others was in tiie habit of 
gomg in for a glass of ale. When the 
cold weather set in he took something 
stronger Time went on and the liking 
for strong dnnk increased until at aU 
hours he might be seen staggering out of 
the Ettinbow dizzy and stupified wiUi 
the drega of the in oi cat ug cup 




Toms was a very sai case for he be 1 spemel lost Tom was bound hard and 
longed to a respectable family, and he had fast in the invisible chains of the mocker. 
been religiously trained; and until he was Hia family mourned him as lost, and many 
drawn into the snare, he had been an a silent tear his sister let fall on his tat- 
affectionate son and brother. EvetT means tered garments as she sat darning and 

3 tried to reclaim him, but ail effort ' patching them. 
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Just when the trees were begmning to 
bud with the promise of spring, Tom came 
home one afternoon, looking thoughtful. 
He was sober, after a long run. 

In the last rays of the setting sun his 
sister was trying to cover some old dams. 
Tom sat down beside her, and silently 
watched the patient fingers for some time. 

"That's tiresome work, Jeannie," he 
said. 

His sister held up her seam before him. 

" Why, that is a bunch of rags !" laughed 
Tom. 

"Yes, Tom, and a bunch of rags would 
be the best sign-board that a publican 
could hang across his door," said Jeannie, 
sadly. 

Tom made no reply — he looked at the 
rags in silence. 

Next morning Tom went back to his 
work, and continued steady for two or 
three weeks. He looked at the " Kainbow," 
but didn't go in. 

"Hallo! what's up with Tom Hall?" 
wondered Sinclair, as be filled up a glass 
of Tom's favourite whisky for another 
customer at the counter. 

Sinclair was not the only one who was 
astonished at the change. 

Every day Tom went to his work — every 
night he came home sober; and after a 
time he appeared at church on the Sab- 
bath. Then people began to believe Tom 
was in earnest, and really meant to reform, 

"The angel has come at last," whispered 
Florence, and a bright drop fell on Dick's 
golden head. 

"Has Tom HaII really become a teeto- 
taler," wondered Sinclair, when a whole 
month passed without a visit to the 
"Eainbow." 

Well, it seemed so, for nothing stronger 
than water had passed his lips in the shape 
of drink since that night on which his 
sister had shown him the bunch op rags. 

"I'll have a talk with Tom, and learn 
how he got oflf the scent, though," Sinclair 
resolved. 



An opportunity came sooner than he 
expected. 

In the beginning of summer a terrific 
thunder-storm passed over Airlie, and, 
amongst a general devastation, Sinclair's 
sign-board was shivered to atoms. 

Tom happened to be passing the "Bain- 
bow" next morning, ana stopped to glance 
up at the old mark. 

"Fine work here," remarked Mr. Sin- 
clair, who was standing in his door. "The 
storm's done for us, and I'll have to get st 
new sign-board." 

"Is it so bad as that?" said Tom. 

"Yes, the 'Eainbow' is in shivers," said 
Mr. Sinclair. 

"Then, you will want a new sign-board?" 
said Tom. * 

"Of course; isn't it that I am telling 
you?" 

"Is it to be the * Eainbow,' again?" 

"I suppose so," answered Mr. Sinclair, 
"unless you can give us a new idea, Tom," 
he continued laughingly. 

"I think I can," returned Tom, "but I 
must go home first." 

"Don't forget," said Mr. Sinclair. 
"You're a stranger now-a-days, by-the-bj, 
Tom." 

"I won't be long," cried Tom, and with 
a brisk step he walked down the street. 

A better sign-board than the Eainbow 
Mr. Sinclair did not expect to get; he was 
only joking with Tom Hall, and he raised 
his eyebrows when Tom made his appear- 
ance, with a bundle under his arm, and 
requested him to look at the new sign- 
board. 

"I didn't think you would catch me up," 
laughed Mr. Sinclair, "but step in, Tom, 
and let us see your idea." 

Tom gravely untied his bundle, and held 
up a bunch of rags before the publican's 
astonished eyes ! 

"What do you mean, Tom?" asked Mr. 
Sinclair, feeling confident Tom had lost 
his senses. 

"You want a new sign-board — don*t 
you ? " said Tom. 



THE BREWER'S DOG. 
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"Well, what has a bunch of rags got to 
do with that?" said Mr. Sinclair. 

"Ask yourself, sir, if a Bunch of Rags is 
not the best sign-board that can hang across 
a publican's door," said Tom, and his lip 
quivered. 

What the publican said and did may be 
learned from The League's Pictorial Tract, 
No. 119. 



"IP I HAD MINDED MY MOTHER." 

I WENT, a few weeks since, into a jail to 
see a young man who had once been a 
Sabbath-school scholar. 

The keeper took a large bunch of keys, 
and led us through the long, gloomy halls, 
unlocking one door after another, until at 
length he opened the door of the room 
where sat the young man we had come to 
see. The walls of the room were of coarse 
stone, the floor of thick plank, and before 
the windows were strong iron bars. 

Without, all was beautiful; the green 
fields, the sweet flowers, and the singing- 
birds were as lovely as ever; but this young 
man could enjoy none of these, — no, never 
again could he go out, for he was condemned 
to death! Yes, he had killed a man, and 
now he himself must die. Think of it, 
only twenty years old, and yet a murderer! 

I sat down beside him and talked with 
him. "Oh," said he, as the tears rolled 
down his cheeks, "I did not mean to do it, 
but I was drunk; then I got angry, and 
before I knew what I was about, I killed 
him! Oh, if I had minded what my 
Sabbath-school teacher said, if I had 
minded my mother, I should never have 
come to this ! — I should never have been 
here !" 

It would have made your heart sore, as 
it did mine, to see and talk with him. 
Once he was a happy, playful child like 
you; now he is a poor, condemned, wicked 
young man. He did not mind his mother, 
did not govern his temper, and, as he grew 
older, he went with bad boys, who taught 
him bad habits; and he became worse and 



worse, until, as he said, when drunk, he 
killed a man; and now, after a few weeks, 
he must suffer the dreadful penalty. As 
I left him he said : — 

"Will you not pray for mel" and he 
added, 

"Oh! tell boys everywhere to mind their 
mothers, and keep away from bad com- 
panions." — Selected. 



THE BREWER'S DOG. 

A GENTLEMAN taking an evening walk 
along a country road, saw two men sup- 
porting a third, who appeared unable to 
walk. 

"What is the matter?'^ he inquired. 

" Why," was the reply, " that poor man 
has been sadly bitten by the brewer's dog." 

"Indeed," said the inquirer, feehng 
rather concerned at the disaster. 

" Yes, sir, and he is not the first by a 
good many that he has done a mischief to." 

" Why is the dog not made away with?" 

" Ah, sir, he ought to have been made 
away with long ago, but it wants resolu- 
tion to do it. It is the strong drink, sir, 
that's the brewer's doer." 



WHICH WAY DOES THE WIND 
BLOWP 

Which way does the wind blow ? 

Which way does he go ? 
He rides over the water. 

He rides over snow ; 

O'er wood and o'er valley, 

And o'er rocky height, 
Which the goat cannot traverse. 

He taketh his flight. 

He rages and tosses 

In every bare tree, 
As, if you look upwards. 

You plainly may see. 

But whence he doth come, 

And whither he goes. 
There's never a scholar 

In the world that knows. 

•^SeUdid. 
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THE SOLE. 

The mole belongs to the iuseotivora o 
insect-eatiDg animiilB; and though it ap 
pears a dull and harmlesB creature, it is ii 
reality one of the moat ferocious aniir- ' 



one of the well-known maze, with which 
the earliest years of youth have been 
puzzled throughout many succeaBive gen- 
eratious. Besides this curious " fortress" 
the mole constructs a nursery almost 



ilways nl 




e distince from the fortress, 
and HO "laced that, in. 
case of alarm, the mother 
and young may escape 
in the direction which 
Heems farthest from, 
danger. 

We might suppose that 
digging BO much under- 
ground the mole would 



fine fur with which its 
akin is covered, and the 
power it has of twitching 
its akin, keeps it remark- 
ably free from the soil, 
which would otherwise 
adhere to it. —Atindgii 



in existence. It is fortunate it is so small; 
for if it were as large aa a tiger, it would 
he by far the more terrible animaL 

With the exception of sight the senses 
of the mole are very acute eapeciaUy that 
of smell. The creature is thus enibled to 
discover the earth-worms ou which it 
feeds and to hunt them underground 
The sense of hearing is so very excellent 
that "To tread as softly as that the bhnd 
mole may not hear a footfall is an exprea 
sion which has become a household word 
The mole'a body is wonderfully adapted 
for the life it has to live The undei 
ground dwelliuga which the mole malics 
for itself are veiy cunons. The littl 
hillocks we see cast up by the animal in 
the open fields are oul\ the shafts hv 
which it descends to ita leal dwelling 
which is always placed away under the 
shelter of a tree, a shrub oi i suitable 
bank, and ia not to be diSLOvered except 
by a practised eye. The aubterraneouB 
abode is ho remarkable that it reminds 




LONDON STREET FOLK. 



Kiindstone, anil the cry rises, " Knives to I 
grind, Bcisaore to grind." These street 
cntlera do a very cunaiderable trade, aod | 
In most cases do tbcir work well. Some | 
of them have a partiijulnr beat or district i 
they rexularly visit, nud tlie inhabi- 
banta find it couveuient to employ them. | 
{Mamma's scia- 
3ors and Willie's 
knife both show 
signs of blnut- 
aeas. Both wish 
aiuch they heard 

he grmder s 
angle or crv 

hat they m ght 
lave them 

iharpiened One 
afternoon W 11 e 
leara t a d oD 
le IS as fi-t ■! 



'nth both all 
"i^ht and at i 



that her knife does as she wants it now, 
much to her comfort; and papa has been 
aided too, for Jane had taken with her the 
blunt carver, and at table, the grinder is 
not forgotten, as the slices come off ao 
beautifully from "the roast beef of old 
England" by reason of his visit. May the 
cutler, by ' ' 
grinding, 
able to secui 
good sLoe for 
himself and his 
little ones 
their mother; 
and may 

the money he 




lot stood b> , 
With intensest 
nterest is the 
iharpenmg of 
iw knife went 
ia, and hast- 
ined home with 
•t to try ti on the 
'hiphe waacon- 
itructing, or on 
■he pencil he 
■ould not get to 
lo duty? Suc- 

Enll of gladi 

And older people too have found his use. 
Not to speak of scissors affain, Jane the 
kitchen maid has been at bim, and finds \ 



ter, on anything 



CLOTH ESU AN 

This 13 a well 
known charac- 
ter amongst the 
London street 
folk The c 

Old do 
mjieoi lessfam 
iliartotheei 
every quarter 
A good many 
of those who 
plythe trade ai 

ders whether 

such quantities 
of old clothes 
to be picked up 
by them, at any 
afford BO many a 



firice however small, 
ivelihood from the profits; yet it 
ing how many, and what different articles 
of dress they will gather in a day. 

There are different classes and grades 
amongst them. Some pm-chase only gen- 
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teel appareL Others count all good that a history and come to an end that are 

comes to their bag. Some deal specially much the same. Thus "old do*" Bervaa 

in one article or class of articles, others good purpose in the economy of the great 

will welcome any and every part of dress metropolis, and of the community at large, 

from head to foot. 

The articles collected are dealt with 

according to their quality and condition. A HLOBNINQr SONO. 

A gentleman's coat, beginning to lose its Kittle Sarah, lift your eyelids! 

fresh gloss, will be made to look as good Sleepy birdie, shake your wings! 

as new, and seU at such a price as to yield g^g^ ^^e sun with golden fingers 

a very handsome profit Another, which ^ack his cloudy curtain flings, 

has become more threadbare, but still with j . , .,^ , , ,. 

renovating may be made considerably more -Little Mary, wake and listen, 

presentable, finds its way to a lower class -E^obin sings his hymn of praise: 

of customers, and though for less price Other happy hearts this mommg 

than the former, yet for more than wiQ Thankful songs to God should raise, 

repay the labour bestowed upon it. Others, "Wake, and thank the loving Father 

yet in worse condition, find their way to Who has kept you all the night: 

those who wear them much as they are. Ask for help all day to please nhn, 

and are glad to do so, never having had a Doing only what is right, 

new coat in their life. rm n i i i • 

So on, with or without doctoring, till Then all day be loving sisters ; 

they come into the "old clo'" bag in a con- ^ ^f ^ choosing Sarah s plan ; 

dition which wiU admit of nothing bemg ^^^f ^' 3"^ ^« self-denying, 

done to fit them for wear in their present i*leasing Mary aU she can. 

condition. They are then sent to the Keep those holy words of Jesus 

"shoddy" mill, and torn to pieces till they Still in mind, whatever you do: 

become something like wool again, and "Little children, love each other, 

are either felted or mixed with wool and Ev'n as I have lov^d you." 

spun and woven into coarse cloth. A ;Dj.„ygiy conouer trvinff lessons < 

gentleman could he trace some article of Selp^mamma ^st you may: 

tis dress from his own person, might find ^j^^^ ^.^^ ^^.^^^^ songs than robin's 

It worn for a time by some one ben^th Qi^^^y dose vour hanov dav 

him after it had been renovated, then j j ffj j- ^ ^^ 

having found its way again into the "old ^ ^ ^ ^, _ 

clo'" bag, passing to another in a lower ^^w to Get the ADVISBB. 

station still, after a similar process; and The Book Post affoida very great fiiciUties fcr *« 

RO on till i> fnrmf^d rv^rt nf tliP railwav general Circulation of the ADVISER, of 'm^ 

BO on xui ic lormea parx or tne ran way |^ friends of Youth are lespectfuUy urged to avwi 

wrapper he throws over his knees m travel- themaeives. 

ling, or of the rug with which his horse is The Fublishebs will forward packets to any par* 

protected from the cold. o^ **^« United Kingdom poafree a> under:- 

Other parts of dress of different materials ^l *^^ *»^ ^.; ^' **" *;f ^^ ^ 

and texture have a histery in some respects 24 " i<.,' » 12«. 

similar, but finally come to light again in Special attention is requested to the "numbeiB'Jn 

thA njiTiPr nnnri yxrh\ch +1ia InHv ^nrf of giving orders for Post Packets, as otherwise extra pon- 

tne paper upon wnicn tne laay, pan 01 ^^ ^^ ^ incurred; thus, 9 copies will require" 

whose apparel it may have been, writes much postage as I6, 17 as 24, and so on, 

her notes of invitation or of endearment. No orders can be attended to unless aGcompanifld by 



orthatjn*p8ihedres88heha8Jx,«t bought JtS^'^£„e|(a«^'a%^i.*l>X"^ 
and which after a time will pass through johnbton, 108 Hope street, olaagow. !l 



Glasgow: Scotiuh Ts^peranoe League. London: Houiston and WBiaHi« and W. Twiedo. 




TSE THOTTOHTLBSa MOTHXiB. 



'Oh, what a stupid picture ! Nobody, far 
e»a a mother, would ever lead her little 
jirl in aach a careless way over a, rickety 
iridge like that." 

Well, we do not know, dear youngreaders, 
f your surprise is altogether unralled for. 
Very few mothers would thus earelesaly 
ead a child along such a dangerous place, 



and pay no attention to the evident terror 
of the little one. And we are sore that 
any mother who did so would deserve a 
great deal of blame, if the child, tripping, 
were to fall from her side and l>e killed 
upon the rocks beneath. 

But you could not free the mother from 
blame, who, though she took care of her 



No. 7.-Jui7, isea. 
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child when she was along with it, accus- 
tomed it to go upon the bridge, when there 
was another way to the well quite as near, 
and in which there was no dangerous bridge 
to cross. Sometime when the mother was 
not there, the child, after its instinctive 
dread had been overcome, might venture 
upon the bridge, and, going too near the 
edge or stumbling at some of the holes, 
might fall over and be lost. The right 
way for a mother to teach her child to go 
in is the one in which there is no unguarded 
bridge, and in which even a little child may 
go safely. 

Our readers are not sure about the cor- 
rectness of our engraving ; but what vrill 
they think when we tell them that there is 
a country in which it is quite common for 
fathers and mothers to take even a more 
dangerous road than this one, and to take 
their children with them, laughing some- 
times at the timidity of the little ones, and 
becoming angry at any older persons, who, 
pitying the children, try to persuade the 
parents to take the safer way? Perhaps 
our readers would not believe us, and yet 
it is quite true. In our own country, we 
have seen many fathers and mothers doing 
just such a cruel and wrong thing. 

Thus it is. We are all, young and old, 
travellers — travellers through this world 
to another. There is a safe way for us to 
take, and there are many dangerous ways. 
One of the most dangerous ways, and one 
in which most who try it lose themselves, 
is that in which we find a bridge which 
has no rail at all upon it, and is so full 
of holes and loose planks, that many are 
killed outright, and scarcely one in a 
hundred of those who go over it escapes 
without fearful injuries. This bridge has 
been long called Moderation, both by those 
who use it and by those who don't. We 
have known a number of fathers and 
mothers who quite thoughtlessly tried the 
bridge themselves and coaxed their children 
to go with them, and who suffered very 
severely in consequence. One father and 
mother we knew who had an only and a 



darling son. That son promified well to 
be the comfort of his parents in their old 
age; but, instead of that, having been 
coaxed on to the bridge, he very soon 
stumbled and fell among the rocks of in- 
temperance, and in his fall dragged down 
both father and mother, the father to his 
grave and the mother to the workhouse. 

We wish that the fathers and mothers 
who use beer or wine, but whose dear chil- 
dren read the Adviser, would only look on 
the engraving which called forth the excla- 
mation of surprise that any mother should 
be thought so careless as our artist has re- 
presented this one. As they look, let them 
consider their own so-called moderation, 
in the light of the future lives of their 
children, and we are confident that many 
of them will banish the drink from their 
tables at once and for ever. The way of 
entire abstinence from these drinks is a 
way of entire safety from their effects, the 
way of the moderate use of these is, to say 
the very least, a way full of special dangers 
to the children of those who go in it. 



HIST0B7 OF A TOWEIi. 

Having told little Georgie one day that the 
sponge with which his face was washed 
was part of an animal, he naturally asked: 

"Is the towel an animal too?" 

" No, Georgie; the towel is a plant, so is 
a rose-bush, and com, and grass. There 
is not much resemblance between them, 
you see; still less does the towel resemble 
either; and I will tell you all the changes 
the plant passes through before it becomes 
a towel." 

The towel is made from a plant called 
fiax. 

Far away — in Asia, on the plains of 
Persia — ^this plant grows wild. In most 
countries of Europe, especially France, 
England, and Belgium, and in many parts 
of America, large fields of it are cultivated. 
It bears a pretty, delicate blue flower, 
shaped like a little bell; its leaves are 
small, narrow, and pointed; it belongs, in 
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study of Botanj (for flowers in Botanr | ire all divided into elassea and orders) — it 
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This pretty plants which gives a blue 
hue to the appearance of the fields when it 
is in blossom, grows to the height of two 
or three feet. 

But it is of neither the leaves nor flowers 
that our towels and linen clothes are made; 
it is of the slender, delicate stem, so frail 
that it bends before every wind that sweeps 
over it, like a field of grass. 

To understand the structure of this stem, 
you may take a skein of fine cotton, and 
extend it on the table, then lay upon it, 
lengthwise, a small stick, like a very small 
pipe-stem, or a very large knitting-needle, 
and press the threads so close to it on all 
sides as to hide it; wash the whole over 
with gum or glue to keep them all to- 
gether, and you have a good representa- 
tion of a stalk of flax. 

We will suppose now that flax-seed was 
planted in the spring. 

When it was about two inches high, 
women and children were employed to 
creep all over the fields, barefooted, and 
pull up the weeds from it. Children are 

E referred, as they trample it down less; 
owever,the little plants soon revive again, 
and grow up and bear leaves and flowers. 

When the leaves turn yellow, and the 
last blossoms disappear, is the time for 
harvest. It is then pulled up by the roots. 
Women and children are employed for 
this in France; and, after spreading it 
thinly on the ground from which it was 
taken, they again go over the field and tie 
it up in small bunches, which are placed 
on end, leaning one against the other, to 
dry. In one week it is dry, and then it 
is taken to the bam to be stripped of its 
seed. To do this, several ways are used. 
Sometimes they only beat it with a flat- 
headed mallet — that is, a huge wooden 
hammer — ^then shake the seeds out, for 
planting next year, and the stalks they 
lay by themselves. 

These stalks are now tied in larger 
bundles; and what next is to be done to 
make out of them all these convenient 
clothes which we have — these soft linen- 



cambric handkerchiefs, these linen coUan, 
and these very necessarv towels, for now 
they only look like dried sticks ? 

I will tell you. These stalks — like your 
imitations of them with a pipe-stem, a skein 
of cotton, and some gum— consist of pre- 
cisely three such parts. 

And of these three, one part only is 
valuable — the threads, or fibre^ as it is 
called; and that which is to be done now 
is to soak these threads loose from the 
gum, and separate them from the wood 
centre, which is called the hoU, This is 
called retting, or rotting, it. 

Now, if these bundles of stalks are 
spread out in a meadow, exposed to the 
sun, and rain, and dew, or if they are laid 
in water, either in a creek or a pond, or, 
better still, in warm water, this will be 
accomplished. The centre-wood, or bole, 
will decay, the glue will dissolve, and the 
fibre, or threads, can easily be separated 
from them, and tied in bundles by them- 
selves. To do this requires a few weeks' 
time; or, if warm water is used, it takes 
less time. 

Soon now this flax will take the shape 
of a towel. 

These bundles oi fibre, after being nicely 
cleaned, are made straight and smooth 
with great iron combs, in the same way 
as you would smooth your hair, or un- 
tangle a bunch of yam. Then they are 
taken to some great factory, where there 
are hundreds of wheels, moved by steam 
and machinery, and where all these little 
fibres, which are as fine as the finest hairs^ 
will be spun into thread. 

A part of it, also, will be spun by the 
tidy wives and daughters of the flax- 
farmers. When all the summer work is 
finished, and cold winter comes, they will 
sit through the long evenings, round the 
great bright wood fire, witti their little 
spinning-wheels twirling and hiunming 
away, making spool after spool of pretty, 
.smooth thread. 

One thing only is yet to be done: this 
thread is to oe carried to the weavers, who 
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leir great looms will soon weave it 
irariety of useful fabrics; some they 
iave in a particular way, with little 

in it, expressly for towels; and 
! Georgie will be provided with 
bif ul and necessary towel, which is, 

see Georgie, part of a plant — the 

-Sdeded. 



D IN GOD AND DO THE BiaHT. 

SE, brother, do not stumble, 
igh thy path be dark as night: 
I a star to guide the humble, 
ist in God, and do the right." 

i road be rough and dreary, 
its end far out of sight, 
bravely ! strong or weary, 

ist in God, and do the right." 

policy and cunning ! 
3h all that fears the light ! 
er loving, whether winning, 
ist in God, and do the right." 

10 party, sect, or faction: 
t no leaders in the fight; 
every word and action, 
ist in God, and do the right." 

10 lovely forms of passion: 
ds may look like angels bright; 
10 custom, school, or fashion, 
ist in God, and do the right." 

rule, and safest guiding, 
ird peace, and inward might, 
)on our path abiding, 
ist in God, and do the right." 

Till hate thee, some will love thee, 
3 will flatter, some will slight: 
rom man, and look above thee, 
ist in God, and do the right.*' 

—Norman MacLeod, D,D, 



"CANNOT DO IT.'» 

TNOT do it." — Yes you can. Try — 
:d, try often — ^and you will accom- 
. Yield to every discouraging cir- 



cumstance, and you will do nothing worthy 
of a great mind. Try, and you will do 
wonders. You will be astonished at your- 
self — your advancement in whatever you 
undertake. '^I cannot" has ruined many 
a man; has been the tomb of bright ex- 
pectation and ardent hope. Let "I will 
try" be your motto in whatever you un- 
dertake; and if you press onward, you will 
steadily and surely accomplish your object, 
and come off victorious. Try — keep trying, 
and you are made for this world. — Selected. 
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On the evening of a June day, some boys 
were playing in a green meadow, in the 
close neighbourhood of a house, at one of 
the windows of which Mrs. Murray, the 
mother of one of the players, was sitting 
sewing. The evening sun had been shin- 
ing brightly over the scene, when sud- 
denly a dark cloud passed across it and 
some heavy drops of rain fell. On looking 
towards the spot, Mrs. Murray saw her 
son James leave his companions, come 
rushing into the house, and soon after- 
wards enter the room where she was 
sitting. 

Her first thought was that some acci- 
dent had happened to him in his play. 
She called him to her, and by degrees, 
after a good deal of questioning, found out 
that one of the boy^, his most intimate 
friend, had been ridiculing him before the 
others. 

" Had we been alone," he said, " I should 
not have cared so much, but with all 
these boys there — oh, mamma, I could not 
bear it." 

"And why did he do so?" said his 
mother. 

"Just because I said I must go in to 
the house and get my old cap as it was 
raining, because vou had told me to take 
care of my new nat. He said, ' Oh, he is 
afraid of his mamma, who does not like 
her darling's clothes to be spoiled; what a 
baby it is!'" 



THE AI>VIS£B. 



Mr*. Mmr&y thought for a moment; 
bar whole mother'B kiuI lympatbized with 
hw eon, who wb> feeling all the bittemeu 
"of A wounded npirit-, at the some time, 
ih« felt that the very netuitiveness to the 



opinion of othen, which made him m 
anxiooB to please her, pnt him far tot 
mnch in the power of his companions. 

" Now, James," she said, "don't break 
four heart about it, remember the ]»«■ 




TW*. > Th#T that win mar langh." What 
<IM tlM inscrqpiMn on John Enox'e monit- 
nMttt that <r» aw last NnuuH' ar) ■ Hm 
liM we who wvM faand the fitce of 

t-h but : mamma, Jolan Ebox was a 



"Trae,"' replied his mother, "biit ytffl 
most learn when a hoy to be IuaT« in 
small thioga, if Toa hope to be brave in 
gnat when von become a man. Sliod n? 
words. James, no one is ever a na^o) min 
who allows himself to be tamed fran * 
by the laugh of others. And 
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r, will yon list«ii to a reiy sad atoiy 
which I never told you before; — 
"When I waa a girl I had an only brother 
-I never wished to be great myself, but I 
did look for great things from him, and so 



did my mother, especially after my father'* 
death. He had a winning face, an amiabl« 
disposition, and courteous manners; to 
know him was to love him, at least I, hia 
sister, thought so, and he was clever aa 




be was kind. While quite a boy he got a I occupations of his leisure hours. I have 
sitaation in a bank iu the town where we sometimes thought since, that he was like 
lived. Our little household, consisting of the young man whom our Saviour looked 

Smother, this brother George, and my- upon and loved; and I fear we did not 
, was indeed a very happy one. He was miss the one thing he lacked so much as if 
I always contriving some little gratification he had been less amiable. But a time 
for us, and we were entwined with all the j came when we did feel keenly the difference 
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between merely seeking to please others, 
and to please God. Little by little my 
mother found that her wishes were not 
the laws they used to be to Geoi^e. Other 
friends came between her and him. He 
got associated with a set of what is called 
fast young men, that sought to draw him 
down to their own level. Having great 
talents for acting and singing, George got 
very popular amongst them. At times, 
when at home, he saw the folly of having 
his habits and opinions swayed by such as 
they; but then he keenly felt ridicule, and 
was easily flattered. Taking even all this 
into account, I think he would not have 
been lost to us in the end had it not been 
for the fatal habit he at last acquired of 
drinking to excess. He was first tempted 
to drink wine with his associates to avoid 
their laugh, then he dhuik more deeply to 
drown conscience, and the remembrance 
of his mother's tears. At last he went 
farther than the rest — it became a passion 
with him, and more than once it drew 
down upon him the censure of his em- 
ployers. ♦ 

" The time had been when the very turn- 
ing of his latch-key in the door was music 
in my ears, but now many a weary night 
we sat watching his home-coming; and, 
when he did come, he was flushed and ex- 
cited, and oh how different from what he 
had been, and what he had promised to be. 

" It was a gradual process, but the end 
came sooner than it would have done with 
one who cared less for the good opinion of 
those with w^hom he was connected than 
George did. How that last night we sat 
up waiting for him has stamped itself on 
my mind! I was in the parlour where I 
had spent so many happy hours with 
George. There around me were his flowers, 
his books, his drawings — everything was 
associated with him; and there opposite me 
sat my mother, her life bound up in his, 
straining to catch the first sound of his 
returning footsteps — ^but he never came. 
. " Early in the morning we roused our- 
selves, to action. Search was made every- 



where. I went myself to the bank, tiie 
manager sympathized much with me, and 
said that although they had been veiy 
angry at the way in which he had been 
conducting himself of late, still they might 
give him another chance. Alas! their for- 
bearance was never needed. 

" The whole of the machinery available 
at that time for the discovery of runaways 
was put in motion, but all to no end. 

" We only found a scrap of paper in his 
desk, addressed to my mother, asking her 
forgiveness; and saying he could not re- 
main longer in the place with his blasted 
character. 

"You may imagine the dreary desola- 
tion of our home as the months passed, 
and still no news of George. 

"At last, one morning a letter came by 
the post. It was written by a police- 
officer belonging to the town of E , 

and stated that, about ten days before, he 
in his beat had met a destitute young man 
in the first stage of typhus fever, that he 
had taken him to the infirmary, where 
soon after he became unconscious, and re- 
mained so till his death. Having found 
out since who he was, he now wrote to the 
address he had got. 

""We discovered afterwards that George 
had left us, to join a company of actors, 
perhaps expecting to make a name to him- 
self. How he came to be houseless and 
fever-struck, we never knew. 

" My mother never got the better of the 
shock, she died soon after; and, as you 
may suppose, such an affliction cast a 
shadow over all my early life. I would 
not have revived this sad story, had I not 
wished to make an impression upon you 
that you would not soon forget. Oh seek 
God's help, my dear son, to keep you from 
falling as my brother did." 

James had quite forgotten his own boyish 
grief; he had been listening eagerly, and 
now he answered in a deeply-moved voice, 

" I will seek God's help; and, oh mother, 
I think that story of poor imcle George 
will always be a warning to me." 
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TOADS. 

"What is that you are looking so ear- 
nestly at? A toad! Ugh, the nasty beast!" 
said my companion, retreating to a safe 
distance. " You really have a fine taste to 
admire such vermin. I don't see what use 
they are for." 

"Did you ever try to find out their use?" 

" Not I. The only search I would make 
would be for a stone to kill it.** 

" Then, listen to an extract which I will 
read to you, when, after hearing it, you 
will most probably place the nasty beast 
in your imagination along with currants 
and gooseberries : — 

"'None but Frenchmen would think of 
making a regular business of trading in 
these brown-coated gentlemen, and ac- 
cordingly we find the trade flourishing in 
Paris alone. Toads for some years have 
been the indispensable allies of the French 
market -gardeners cultivating rich and 
moist grounds. Many of these men fill 
their gardens with them* to get rid of a 
throng of insects injurious to the vege- 
tables they have raised by laborious and 
scientific culture. Especially do toads 
attack and demolish th^ slugs and snails,' 
which in a single night sometimes Utterly 
destroy the commercial value of lettuce, 
carrots, asparagus, and even early fruits. 
In having recourse to these ifeili^ap aux- 
iliaries, the French gardeners imitate their 
English brethren. 

" 'A great portion of the v^jjetable sup- 
ply of London is derived from Bfehen gar- 
dens in the vicinity of that immense city, 
cultivated, it is said, by thirty-five thou- 
sand persons. These gardens are a perfect 
marvel of laborious culture. You see, 
sometimes, acres and acres covered with 
hand-glasses. Eichly manured and sedu- 
lously tended, some of these garden-spots 
are so managed as to yield five crops an- 
nually. Not only is there not a weed 
among them, but the vegetables are ex- 
amined with lenses to detect mildew and 
fungi. Besides toads, which they pay six 



shillings a dozen for, they make use of 
fowls to destroy the aphides, rigging them 
with boots which prevent their scratching^ 
and allow them only the use of their bills. 
"*The price of toads is lower in Paris 
than in London; in the former city they 
are still sold, notwithstanding the demand, 
for about fifty cents a dozen, and many 
are exported to England. The dealers in 
this strange commodity keep them in the 
bottom of huge casks, into which they are 
constantly plunging their bare hands and 
arms, without showing the slightest fear 
of the liquid secreted by the toads, which 
science has sometimes declared harmless, 
and^ sonietimes pronounced venomous. 
Busy little fellows these repulsive-looking 
creatures tite, and worthy of all possible 
encouragemei^t and patronage."* 



BISnCrO'LTIES. 

The wise and active conquer difficulties 
by daring to attempt them. Sloth and 
folly shiver and shrink at the sight of toil 
ana hazard, and make the impossibility 

they fear. — Selected. 



LONDON STREET FOLK. 

THE NEWS-BOY. 

Who is not familiar with this little fellow, 
and with many like him ? Such as he are 
to be seen anywhere in London, and in 
many places out of it. Once they were 
confined chiefly to the great metropolis, 
but the removal of the paper duty, and the 
introduction of the penny newspaper, have 
multiplied them exceedingly. 

You are not to confound such as he with 
those ragged urchins who, near every lail- 
way station, and in every street, are pe^ 
petually thrusting the morning or evening 
papers right in the face of those whopass 
along, and urging them to buy. These 
are so numerous, and so persistent, as in 
some places to have become a nuisance re* 



LONDON STREET FOLK. 




for drink on the part iif tiieir p;ireiit3 has 
n them to the streets, when they 
should be at school. 

The little fellow we have here is not of 
that sort. He is one of the respectable 
3, clean and tidy though his parents be 
poor. He has got a portfolio for hi^ 
papers, of which he carries a variety, ftui 
D not rude in hia manners, thongh anxious 
Co do a stroke of business. He is more 
like the regularly authorized newa-boja 
Mith whom we are familiar in our journej 3 
bj-railway, who have each his own portion 
of the line, and who contrive to call their 
papers at every station, and to vary their 
carriages and ply their traffic as they pass 
along. The London regular news-boy has 
a round he goes, and a news agent for 
whom he delivers, while he sella on his 
own account as well. It is amazing what 
a number of these get a livelihood in Lon 



It is not diiiicult to begin the trade of 
match selling. A dozen boxes can be got 
for a tr fle Xhe profits are large in pro- 

6ort on to the sum invested, and if there 
e a 'ap d sale there may soon be an in- 
crease of stock. Somedo very wellinthe 
trade eapecmlly if known in a district. 
Many 1 owever, with match-boxes in 
their hands are not match lelUrs, but 
use the matches for a pretence to cover 
begging These sometimes go about from 
house to house, and sometimes take their 
Stat o by tlie way side, where they a 
1 by the pasaers-by, and where 

ay -enture to appeal to their 
They take various ways of ex- 
umpassion. Sometimes the girls 
1 e a baby or little child with them, 
1 w 11 tell a story with a view to excite 
p tj It la but right to say, however, 
that there are cases in whidi the story 
s tme But whether it be a girl who 
says she is the sister of the child, or a 
woman who calls herself its mother, it 
ia always better to biit/ the matches, a 
anything that is offered for sale, than to 
give money in charity, when you do cot 
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THE CHIMNS7 SWEEPEB. 

When my mother died I was very young, 
And my father sold mewhile yet my tongue 
Could scarcely cry, "Weepl weep I weep! 



weep 



t» 



So your chimneys I sweep, and in soot I 
sleep. 

There is little Tom Dacre, who cried when 

his head, 
That curled like a lamb's back, was shaved; 

so I said, 
* Hush Tom ! never mind it, for when your 

head's bare. 
You know that the soot cannot spoil your 

white hair." 

And so he was quiet, and that very night. 
As Tom was a sleeping, he had such a sight; 
That thousands of sweepers, Dick, Joe, 

Ned, and Jack, 
Were all of them locked up in cofl^s of 

black. 

And by came an angel, who had a bright 

key, 
And he opened the coffins, and set them all 

free; 
Then down a green plain, leaping, laughing 

they run, 
And wash in a river, and shine in the sun. 

Then naked and white, all their bags left 

behind, 
They rise upon clouds, and sport in the 

wind; 
And the angel told Tom, if he'd be a good 

boy, 
He'd hav«N God for his father, and never 

want joy. 

And so Tom awoke, and we rose in the 

dark, 
And got with our bags ai^ our brushes to 

woii; 
Though the morning was cold, Tom was 

happy and warm: 
So, if ail do their duty, they need not fear 



harm. 



—Blake. 



MAST'S PBAYEB. 

LrrTLE Mart's mother had occasion to 
correct her the other night; Mary was 
angry, and when she said her prayers, in- 
stead of asking God to blew papa and 
mamma as she was wont to do, she said, 
'^God bless papa, and don't \)lfim mamma." 
Her mother took no aotic^ and Mary 
jumped into bed without her good-night 
kiss. £v and by, she began to breathe 
hard, and at last she whispered, ''Mamma, 
are you going to live a great while?* 

" I don't know,'* was the answer. 

*'Do you think you shall?" 

"I cannot tell." 

" Do many mothers die and leave their 
children?" 

" A great many." 

" Mamma," said Mary, " I am ffoinff to 
say another prayer," and clasping ner httle 
hands, she cried, " God bless papa, and the 
dearest, best mamma any little girl ever 
had in the world." 

That's the way, children. If you knew 
your mothers were shortly going to die, 
you could not be half kind enough to them. 
But do you not know that, be they long or 
short lived, there lies before you, written 
so plainly that he who runs may read, 
" Honour thy father and thy mother." 

—Mothenf Friai. 
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De4R girla who read the Adviser, will you 
read Bomethiug that is not a atory! I 
know that there is much in the atories jou 
read here, not only to amnae, but to teach 
Jou; and I hope you take from them the 
leasoiiB they are meant to teach : but, be- 
iide* the lessons leained in this way, I 



long to apeak to you more directly — to 
Bjieak aa I should like to do if I saw you 
face to face — earnestly', lovingly, and 
plainly, ahout many things that concern 
you. Will you listen! Will you read 
these letters that I hope to write to y^u 
from time to time, if I promise not to 



No. 
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make tbem long, and to do my best not to 
make them dull? Yes, some of you will. 
I know some whom I could name who will 
read them, and I believe there are many 
more among the thousands of girls who 
read the Adviser who will do so too. I 
have been much among girls, and I think 
I know something of their various disposi- 
tions; of their interests, their difficulties, 
and their hopes. I am aware (and I sav 
this now because I wish to have done witn 
a painful thought) that there are some of 
you who scorn all advice, who hate preach- 
ing, who would never do anything either 
at lessons or at any other kind of work, 
unless you were compelled, and whose 
highest idea of happiness is being left to 
do exactly what you please, free from all 
duty or rule or restraint. To such girls I 
do not speak, for it is useless to write for 
those who will not read. I can only say, 
they are sorely deceived, and have no idea 
what it is to be really happy, and I ear- 
nestly hope that they may oe brc^pght- to a 
better mind before the days come in which 
they shall say, "I have no pleasure in 
them." But I gladly believe there are few 
such girls. Foolish and careless and idle 
many of you sometimes are; often glad to 
escape from lessons, and sometimes even 
falling into more serious faults; but, on the 
whole, you are willing to be taught, and 
anxious to grow up good and usefulwomen, 
happy yourselves, and making others j 
happy, such as some whom you know and 
admire and love. You have heard of Mrs. 
Judson, who laboured with her husband 
among the heathen of Burmah, and endured 
sufferings that would have broken a less 
brave and loving spirit; and of Elizabeth 
Fry, who visited the prisons, and spoke so 
wisely and tenderly of the love of Jesus to 
the hardened wretches gathered there, that 
they grew tender and loving women again; 
and of Florence Nightingale, who gave up 
ease and luxury, and left her happy home, 
to go and nurse the poor wounded soldiers, 
sick and dyin^ in a strange land, and you 
have longed that when you grew up you 



might be such women as those, thoush 
feeling as if that were all but impossible. 
It is in the hope of helping you towards 
the fulfilment oi such a wi£ that I write 
to you. There is no reason why it should 
be impossible. It was the grace of God 
and the love of Jesus in their hearts that 
made those women what they were and 
are, and the same grace can do the same 
for you. Therefore my first and most 
earnest counsel to you is, give your hearts 
now to the Saviour, who loves you, asking 
him to teach and guide you by his Holy 
Spirit in every step of your way. Indeed, 
without this, all other counsels are little 
worth; for if you are not a child of God, 
and living for him, it matters little what 
position you occupy during the few years 
you spend in this world. Your wasted 
life will soon end in bitter disappointment 
and sorrow. But this first great point 
being settled, you must begin at once to 
form those habits and acquire those quali- 
ties which you would wisn to adorn your 
character in after-life. You are aware 
how much more difficult it is for people to 
learn anything when they are old than 
when they are young, and you know, too, 
how habits that we have acquired in youth 
cling to us so that we practise them jdmost 
unconsciously, and sometimes cannot get 
rid of them when we would. Look at 
vour grandmother in her cozy arm-chair, 
now her knitting- wires fly without her 
looking at them, or even thinking of them, 
for she is reading a chapter in her big 
Bible all the while. But look again, while 
she coughs and complains that snuff loads 
her chest and hurts her eye-sight, vet 
stealthily draws out her box and tates 
another pinch. Look at the sailor as he 
runs up the rigging, and stands secure at 
a giddy height, from which others would 
shudder to look down : and look at that 
saddest proof of the power of habit, the 
poor drunkard groaning in agony over his 
weakness and folly, yet ever and anon re- 
turning for another glass. Thus yon see 
that habits become, according as we form 



LITTLE THINGS. 



tliem, helpful aervanta or cruel tyrants. 
They carry ua Bmoothly along on shining 
wings, or they bind us with ciiainB of iron 
that we cannot break. Therefore, I say 



again, begin to form the right habits and 
avoid the wrong onea rtaw, while you have 
the power. — m. f. w. 

"ItfTHBWAY 



Z.ITTI.E THIN88. 



Shall we not try, Ijeeause we deem 

Out efforts weak and vain. 
To drive strong drink from every Lome, 

And haniah 



I Then do not say, "Of what use am H" 
You may do some good if you only try; 
I .You may soothe some grief, or some want 
Bupplj 




fill every drunkard leaves his cup 
And yields to wisdom's sway. — h. v. 

The drops of rain and the ray^ of light 
Are only smaJl, but when they unite 
They water the earth and make it bright 



Tor he was 

' it wiU be 
sweet at the 
end of j^>nr 

To think that you walked in wisdotn's ways. 
And led others to join in your Saviour's 
praise. — sotcted, 

"Rvs, run, thou tiny rill, 
Bim, and turn the vill^e mill, 
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Run, ajid fill the deep clear pool 

In the woodland shade so cool, 

Where the sheep love best to stray 

In the heat of summer day, 

Where the wild birds bathe and drink. 

Where the wild flowers fringe the brink; 

Run, run, thou tiny rill, 

Round the rocks and down the hill; 

Sing, sing to each child like me: — 

There is nothing at all 

In this world so small 
But what of some use it is sure to be. 

— R. p. S. in Children's Friend. 



A thief: a THIEF! 

"Stop that thief!" 

" Who is he ? What is his name ? What 
has he done?" 

I am not going to tell you all at once. 
But I will tell you some things he says, 
and then you may guess what his uame is 
and what he does. 

"Where's my cap 1 I can't find my cap. 
I shall be too late for school ! Where is 
it ? Who knows where my cap is ? " 

"Where's my spelling-book? I forgot 
to get my spelling last night. I can't spell 
these long words. I'm sure I shall be 
kept." 

" Harry, lend me your slate-pencil. I've 
lost mine. I shan't get this sum done if 
you don't. "Do lend it me." 

Now can you guess what his name is ? 
Do you give it up? Then I will tell you. 
His name is Careless. He is a thought- 
less, cross, fretful fellow, always out of 
order, and always too late in all he has to 
do. Do you know anyone like him? I 
hope you don't. 

But how is it that he is a thief ? What 
does he steal? He steals one of the best 
things in the world, which, if you send a 
policeman, can never be got back again, 
and which all the gold in the world cannot 
buy. And when he has stolen it he wastes 
it, and so it does no good to him or any 
one else. Is he not a sad thief? 

Now guess what he steals. Do you give 



up that too ? Then I will tell you again— 
he steals Time. He steals it and i^astes 
it in doing what he ought not to do, and 
then has none left to do what he ought to 
do. 

Do you know any one who, like Care- 
less, steals Time and wastes it ? I hope 

you don't. — Selected. 



FEAB OF THE DARK. 

I WILL not fear, 
For God is near 
Through the dark night, 
As in the light; 
And, while I sleep, 
Safe watch will keep. 
Why should I fear 
When God is near?— e. w. 



(( 



NELLIE'S CONaUEBED.'' 



"Oh! mamma, whose picture is thisl" 
asked Maggie Leigh; and receiving no 
answer from her mother, as she sat look- 
ing abstractedly out at the window, she 
persisted, "Mamma, mamma, why dont 
you tell me? Whose picture is that, and 
why do you keep that curtain over it?" 

Mra. Leigh's eyes followed the child's 
fiuger as it pointed to a picture on the 
wall; a picture of a fair young head, with 
a face of perhaps fourteen years; girlish 
and sweet, yet with a world of thoughtful 
sorrow in the dark blue eyes, well-lie in 
their depth. Very lovely was the fax») 
set in its fi^me of golden curls, yet there 
was little resolution in the lines of the 
forehead, and less in the curve of the soft 
mouth. Maggie's curiosity, however, was 
whetted as to the who and the why of the 
picture, both by the drapery that usually 
hung before it, and by the tears that almost 
immediately filled her mother's eyes on 
looking at it. 

" Mother, mother, tell me." 

" My darling, that is your aunt Ellen.'* 

" My aunt Ellen ! Aunt Ellen, mamma! 
who was she?" 



"NELLIE'S conquered;' 
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" My dear Maggie, it would do you only 
harm to tell you about her, I fear." 

" Do tell me, it won't do me harm ; 
mamma, do," and kisses were brought to 
aid her request. 

"Little tyrant," said her mamma, but 
she spoke sadly; however, after Maggie's 
patience had been considerably exercised, 
she began, "Yes, Maggie, she was your 
aunt, and my dearest sister. T had brothers 
and sisters besides, but she was the 
youngest and the dearest; and when our 
3wn sweet mother died she came to live 
with me, and to be in my own house more 
ihan ever my pet and pride." 

"Just what I am now," interrupted 
Miss Maggie, in a decided tone. 

Her mother went on: "Maggie, that 
Dicture gives no idea of her; she was far 
iiore beautiful. Oh! God forgive me for 
ny pride in her. I have been severely 
Dunished," and Mrs. Leigh bowed her face 
)n her hands, and burst into a passion of 
seeping, while Maggie could offer no 
consolation beyond silent kisses on her 
Bother's hands. At last she roused her- 
self, and, clasping her daughter in her 
irms, she continued, "Well, Nellie came 
'0 live with me; and though we were all 
n sorrow about mother's death, she was 
ust like sunshine in the house, and always 
liinking of other people before herself. 
But she had one fancy which we thought 
io strange, that we alternately tried laugh- 
n^ and reasoning her out of it. It was 
his. When she was a child of three years 
>f age, she went on a visit to the la<ly for 
vhom she was named: the visit extended 
almost a year. Well, it was very sad; 
►ut not long after it was discovered that 
his lady was addicted to drinking, and 
his habit was, in fact, the cause of her 
eath. Somehow or other Nellie got to 
now of this. When on her ^isit the lady 
ad sometimes allowed her to sip wine 
ntil the child overcame her natural dis- 
ke to it, and was fond of it. But when- 
irer she heard of her friend's death from 
lis cause, she resolved that she would 



never taste wine more, and she kept the 
resolution; all our coaxing failed to make 
her yield. Well, your uncle Edward, who 
died in India, was studying at college then, 
and he came to spend his vacation with us, 
and, like all who knew her, was fond of 
Ellen. She was fond of riding; but once 
when out with Edward, she was thrown, 
and was badly shaken, and did not seem 
to recover her strength so rapidly as we 
could have wished. The doctor was con- 
sulted, and he ordered wine, but to our 
astonishment Ellen refused to obey. She 
would say to me when I spoke about it, 
'• Oh, Charlotte, don't ask me to do that. 
I know, I know I will learn to like it, and 
oh! if I were to become like Miss Lytton. 
Oh! don't ask me." We did not persist, 
because she sometimes made herself ill, 
just crying and exciting herself about it. 
But one day, Edward was going to take 
her out a ride, and she had gone to get 
ready, when your papa said, " I wish, Ned, 
you could overcome our Nellie's whim 
about not taking wine. It would do her 
good, I think." 

** I feel convinced of that," replied Ed- 
ward, "I will try my influence." He 
broke off, for Ellen came in then gay and 
happy. Some hours afterwards, they re- 
turned, Ellen going off to her room without 
coming in to us, but Ned came, semuQg 
triumphantly, "Nellie's conquered!" I 
threw down my work, and ran up to her, 
and found my darling kneeling beside the 
window with mch a look on her face, cold 
and terrified. 

"What ails you, Ellen?" 

She rose and put her arms round my 
neck. " Oh! Charlotte, I've done it." 

" But you've done right, dear." 

"Oh! no, no," she wailed. "You don't 
know, but it won't end right. I have no 
resolution. I won't be able to stop when I 
want." 

"Oh! how these words ring in my ears. 
True, true words ! My own Maggie! why 
should you know more? Why dwell 
longer on the next two sad years ?" 
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, -what did Ellen do/ 



"Dear ma 

Did ahe love 

[t was not her fault Maggie M e 
taught her t 1 ke t and when the w ne 
stood on the b dehoarl was it not les 1 
her into temptat on 



Nor ever will be Maggie bufweirere 

too late n removing it Our sweet Ellen 

fk fi ed before that " 

mma did Ellen die I" 




" Yes, dwling. Wlien the doctor said 
e might stop taking wine, she did not, 

could not do so; and when we put away 
B from our table, ahe bought some 

with her pocket-money. Oh ! Maggie, it 



is a sad, humiliating story, but it mifilt 
have been any of U8 Just as well as ahe, 
had we been in her place. Her uatHrJ 
delicacy and seneitiveneas helped on t1ie 
work of the destroyer, and she died -whea 



WESSON"'? FROM THE THOBNS, 

was BGTenteeu Tears fell fobt from laainina, God eent n 
mother'a eyes h\ t hei little dinghter Auut Ellen, and you 
■d them away afl uhe said But wine." 




IjEssons fbose tbe thorns 

INQ iny s in mer t it on I Ind gone 
secluded quirt r of tlm Highlands of 
and wheie aw ay from the dia and 
e of the large town in which my lot i3 
I m eht imuse myself in pursuing 
a\ unte | ort f ' ■" ■> 



For the 



Bake of compani usl ip I 1 1 !» with me my 
eldest boy, then about five years old, and 
WIS greatly amused as well as sometimes 
profited by the strange obaervations he 
made, and the aingulax questions which he 
put. One day we went far up the stream, 



y 



near to its source. "We were in a ma^ifi- 
cent glen, with towering hills on either 
side, and had hard work to make our way 
through the brambles and gorse that grew 
luxuriantly upon the bank. For some hours 
the trout had been "taking" famously, and 
I had never thought of anythihg but how 
best I could secure them ; but at length 
the fish changed their minds, and I kept 
whipping the water for half an hour and 
did not get "a rise." In my eagerness for 
success I pushed on a long way ahead of the 
little fellow, who was with difficulty mak- 
ing his way along the bank, pausing now 
and again to pull a blackberry that was too 
tempting to be left behind. Now, however, 
I bethought me of lunch, and so, calling him 
to make haste, I came to the margin of the 
stream and spread out our provender on a 
flat stone before me. It was not very luxu- 
rious, but it was abundant, and for drink 
we had the pure water of the tinkling 
streamlet that joined the river at our feet. 
While I sat I thought I would do a little 
in the way of instruction, so I commenced 
by alluding to the goodness of God in pro- 
viding such beautiful places as that in 
which we were, and in giving us the op- 
portunity and ability to come and enjoy 
rest among them. I pointed out God's 
kindness in setting before us even the sim- 
ple food which we were eating, and desired 
thus to raise his heart in gratitude to the 
Giver of all good. He heard me patiently, 
and apparently intelligently, and then 
said, "Yes, God is very good, but I wish 
he had not made these thorns, they pricked 
me very much as I came up ! See here !" 
he said, holding up his little hands, which 
in truth were scratched and bleeding in 
every direction. " I could scarcely get 
along for them, and I was almost crying !" 

" Well, it is a pity," I replied, " that you 
have suffered so much; but do you know 
what God means to teach us by the thorns?" 

"No," he said, "do you? I don't see 
any use they are." 

In answer I took out my pocket Bible, 
and read him these words spoken to Adam 



after his sin, " Cursed is the ground for 
thy sake: in sorrow shalt thou eat of it 
all the days of thy life: thorns also, and 
thistles shall it bring forth to thee" (Ge. 
iii. 17, 18). 

"And if there had been no sin, papa, 
would there have been no thorns?" 

" I don't know about that. Very likely 
there were thorns at first, just as there 
were rainbows before that one which Noah 
saw; but, after man sinned, God gave the 
thorns a new meaning by connecting them 
with the curse. They are a hinderance to 
cultivation, and therefore cause more 
labour. But thorns that are outside of 
you, my boy, are not the worst kind : take 
care of thorns that may spring up within 
you." 

" Why, papa, what do you mean ? How 
can thorns grow inside me? 

" I mean that every time you do wrong 
you plant a seed that will grow into a 
thorn, and prick your conscience, and pain 
your heart far more than these bramble 
bushes have torn your hands. You know 
when you told mamma that lie which gave 
her so much sorrow, how there was some- 
thing within you that kept saying you had 
done wronff, and would not let you rest 
till you had told her all. That was the 
thorn that sprung up out of your sin. 
And so it is with eveiy evil that men do 
in the world. The thief is filling his soul 
with thorns, which, though he may not 
feel them just at the moment, will be sure 
to prick him in the end. The drunkard 
never thinks at night of anything but the 
api>arent joy of his drinking; but when 
to-morrow comes it brings the thorns; and 
as for the place of woe itself, its whole 
tortures consist in the pricking of thorns 
which have grown up inside men's souls. 
So long, therefore, as the thorns are out- 
side, never mind, you can extract them, 
but take care of those which spring up 
within." 

Many a time since, I have talked with 
my boy about the thorns, and I have 
reason to believe that the lesson has not 



THE BROKEN PLEDGE. 
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leen altogether forgotten by him. Will 
ny young readers take note of it also? 
Mat be afraid of thorns that come on 
"ou from without, whether they be in the 
hape of ridicule or suffering ; but never 
lUnt thoma in your own hearts by doiue 
froQg. JesHS himself was once pricked 
rith thorns, when he wore the mocking 



crown which Hia enemies put 
but these were outside, HE had 

have allowed 
^ , ^ to Him at once 

to take tiiem out; thereafter keep away 
from sin, lor thoms follow 
shadow follows the body. 



within. Keep yours outside too; and if 
lily you have allowed any to grow 




THE BBOKBN FLEDGE. 

1.— A child'8 repboof. 
I OEHTLEUAs in Vii^nia had a boj eiicor j done so, but the father thought him too 
Wen years old, who wanted to sign (he young and would not let him. At last, 
smperance pledge ; all in the family bad | however, he let him do it. Soon after the 
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father went on a jonjrney. At one stop- 
ping-place he called for some water, it 
did not come, bo he called again; still be 
could not get it; but cider waa bronght, 
and being very thirsty, he bo far forgot 
hia promiae aa to drink that. When he 
returned home herelated the citciimatance. 
After he had flnished, the little hoy came 
wp to his loiee, with his eyes full of tears, 
and saiil, " Father, how far were you from 
Jamea' Eiver I " 
" Bath er more than fifteen milea, my boy.° 
"Well," said the little fellow, sobbing, 
" rd have walked there and hack again, 
rather than have broken my pledge ! 

II.— A SAD WARN-ISG, 

The writer of the League's Pictorial Tract, 
Ho. 120, after describing the attempta 
made by a fellow-workman, happily with- 
out succeas, to induce an ahataining friend 
to go to a fair; says, "My uncle with 
apparent reluctance followed him. He 
■went to the fair, and waa not long there 
"before two of his acquaintances seized 
him, whilat a third poured a mug of beer 
down his throat. Instead of feeling that 
■what a man is deceived into using, or 
■what is forced down hia throat, violates 
no pledge, he concluded that, .is it laat 
troken, he might give himself up to riot 
and eicesa. He returned home in the 
evening, in the waggon with others of the 
company, utterly insensible. 

" For two yearB my uncle waa never sober 
above a fortnight upon end. How often, 
during that time, he joined the abatinenee 
society and broke hia pledge ia beyond 
remembering. The furniture of the hoiiae 
■WBB taken away and aold. The body- 
clothes of each member of the family, and 
the bed-clothes, were in like manner 
tnmed into drink. The bottom of my own 
trunk ■was driven in, and my money, as 
well aa my elothea, taken away. The 
clothes of the yonnffer children were taken 
away wet from the wash. Even their 
ehoea were taken off their feet and sold or 
pawned. Though no more bread was pur- 



chased at once thau was required for » 
single meal, even then I have seen it takcu 
away, and also any other provision which 
could easily be carried off, and exchaugtci 
for drink. The very bed-tick waa taken 
away, and the grate. We slept on the 
floor, in our clothes, A few articles of 
stoneware and a aaucepaa were all that 
were in the house, and I have known 
theae also taken away. Wheu there van 
nothing more to he got from his own 
house, lie stole from neighbours, and WW 
impriooued. When liberated hia conduct 
was not any 'way cliauged, and at laat be- 
came nnbearahle. Alt the family but my 
poor aunt removed to lodginga. Thither 
also he pursued ua, but waa refused ad- 
mission. He went into a neighbour's 
house, stole a book, got <lrunk with the 
money, and then went and cast himseli 
over the quay. How much the family 
endured during these years — how many 
tears were shed — how much hunger snd 
misery had to be borne— what wicked 
worda were spoken, and wrong feel: 
indulged in — can never be told. 

"My uncle was taken out of the w, 
and recovered. From that time he became 
iin ahetainer, and altogether a changed man- 
He hated the eight or aroell of flrink, a "" 
the places where it was sold, a« much ua 
pitied, used efforts with, and prayed for, 
miserable victims and their families." 

TKE SHBFHEBS, 

How sweet ia the ahepherd'a sweet lot! 
From the mom to the evening he atrsj' 
He ahall follow his sheep all the day. 
And his tongue ehaU he filled with praise. 
For he hears the lambs' innocent call. 
And be hears the ewea' tender reply; 



SOME QOOD E'VBB'XWHEHB. 

Even the ngly gutter that stagnates ova 
the drain-bars in the heart of the foul citji 
is not altogether base; down in that, if JTH 
will look deep enough, you may see the dm 



Berioua blue of far-off sky, and the pasn- 
ing of pure cloudB. It is at your own will 
that you see in that despised stream, either 



the vefuae of the street, or the image of the 
sky. So it is with almost all other things 
that we unkindly despise. — R'uKn. 




THE 
O PASS ye by the aged 

With gentle step and slow; 
They have the burden of yeai-s to bear, 

And the tide of their life is low, 
Speak kindly as ye greet them. 

For their world is dim and cold; 
-A.nd a beaming look from a youthful 

Ib the aonlight of the old. 
-A.jid commune with the aged, 
Ask them of days gone by ; 
* e know not what a store they have 

Of hoarded memory — 
"jf hopes that like the rainbow shone, 
Only to fade in tears; 
1 And love and sorrow, change and death, 
I Bind their long scroll of years. 



AGED. 

The past, unto the aged. 
Is as a caverned mine. 
Where gems of thought, 'luid the dust of 

In their own rich darkness shine. 
And gaze ye on their furrowed brow, 

Where beauty lingers yet — 
A ray to tell of the bright day gone, 

Though the joy of that life hath set 
And pray ye for the aged ; 

With tottering etepa they stand 
Upon the very borders 

Of Canaan's blessed land: 
Ask for them strength in weakness. 

And faith's supporting rod; 
And through death's cold dark waters 

The strong right handofGod._p.i.iti0*w. 
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ONE AT A. TIKB- 

A MAN set off one morning to shoot the 
Tjader, or Cock of the Woods, which ia 
effected in this wise: the bird is bo ex- 
tremely ahy, that he may rarely be met 
with, except in the pairing season, when 
every morning he renews his song. He 
usually commences J\iBt hefore sunrise, be- 
ginning in a. loud strain, which gradually 
sinks into a low key, until he is quite 
entranced with his own melody: he then 
droops hia wings to the earth, and runs to 
the distance of seveial feet, calling 'Cluck ! 
duek! cluck!' during which time he ia 
said to be vicapabh of seeing (so wrapped 
up is he ID hia own cootemplfttinua), and 
may be cnught even with the hand, by 
those who are near enough. As the fit 
lasts only for a few moments, the spoi'tK- 
nian muat, if unready, wait for the next 
occasion; for, should he advance s. step, 
except when the bM is thus insenaible, 
he will certainly be overheard, and the 
victim escape. The man I began to speak 
of, being early one nioiTjiug in pursuit of 
the bird, heard his songntaahortdiataince; 
and, aa aoon as the ducking commenced, 
of course advanced as rapidly as he could, 
and then remained motionless till those 
particular notea again sounded. It wna 
quite dusk, the aun not iiaviug yet risen; 
But the Hong seemed to come from the 
centre of an open space in the forest from 
■which the sportatuan was just emerging. 
Hb could not see many yards before Iiim, 
and only followed the direction of the 
Bound. It ao happened that, from another 
point, but at no creat distance, a bear was 
advancmg on the Tjader, just in the 
manner of, and with the same stepi as, 
the man. The hunter, while standing 
motionless, thought he perceived a dark 
object on one side of him, but il did not 
mvck engage hi* atttTiiion; and at the usual 
note he moved on towaiils the game, but 
was surprised to see that the bJack object 
had also advanced in an equal degree, and 
now stood in a line with him. Still he 



was HO eager after the bird that he amid 
thirJc of Clothing else, and approached dose 
to hia prey before he perceived that a 
large bear stood within a few feet of him; 
and, in fact, just as they were both about 
to Bpring on the bird, they caught sightoE 
each other, and each thought proper to 
shrink back. In this case, the bird, the 
man, and the bear were all rendered insen- 
eible to impreasiona which at other timM 
would have been instantly perceived, by 
tlie very intensity with which the senses 
of each were concentrated on one object 
"With the Tjader it was his mate, with tha 
man it was tlie bird, with the bear, ditto. 

—'■Hra at)d Land," 4* P. H. dent. 



SVENINa FBAYSE. 

Good Lord, to thee I bow my head ; 
rrotect me sleeping in my bed ; 
May no ill dream disturb the night, 
No sinf id. thought my soul aflrigiit; 
And sacred slumbers wrap me round, 

As with a guardian angel's wings. 
Fi-om eveiy earthly sight and sound; 
"While sweetest influence, like the dew 

Upon thine outer world of things, 
Frepai'es a iiioniiug f rctsh and new. 
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PROTECTION AND PUNiaHMENT 



tiKTIL 



e show you a couple of companion 
pictures. The same peraoiia are repre- 
sented in both. They give two saenee 
i» the history of the same boy. You will 
Qeed but little explanation in order to un- 
derstand them. 

Look at the two in the first picture. 
How kindly the sturdy policeman holds 
tbe little thing in his arms, nud carries 



him iilonc looking down to hvm with a 
smile, and saying gentle lovmg words to 
him. The child amiles up ni return imd 

eita his hand about the guirdiane neck, 
e had beeii found wanderinp, and the 
[lolicetnan has taken charge of nim, and is 
carrying him to the station, that hia 
mother may find hira there when she 
misses him, and seeking cannot find him. 
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Many a time such a sight as this picture 
presents is seen in our large cities; and I 
never witness such but I admire these 
guardians of the peace who deal so kindly 
with the strayed ones. I do not wonder 
that this little fellow has such confidence 
and clings so closely to his protector. 

How difierent is it in this other picture, 
which is no more a fancy scene than the 
other. The policeman is taking this boy 
— ^the same boy, only a few years older — 
to the same place; but there is no smile 
on his face, and the boy cries, and struggles, 
and makes vain attempts to get away. 
He is being taken for punishment instead 
of protection. He fears what is coming, 
and hence his reluctance. The policeman 
has lost patience with him and pulls him 
along. Indeed, it is no wonder that he 
does so. The boy has proved a pest to the 
locality. He has been a leader in mischief, 
and has put out his hand and taken what 
was not his own, and must be punished. 

There is a connection between the one 
scene and the other. Children will some- 
times wander, however well cared for; 
but this boy was left to himself. He had 
a drunken careless mother who did no 
mother^s part to him, and the second 
picture shows us what naturally results 
from her conduct. He strayed before 
because of her neglect; he has strayed 
now, in another sense, just from the same. 
How sad to think that there are so many 
children who, from the same cause, are in 
the same condition. It would be much 
better for them if they could be taken 
from such mothers, and brought up in 
some place where they could get good 
training and good example. This boy 
will be sent, I hope, to a reformatory; for 
there he would have a chance, and might 
yet do well. In a drunken home he can- 
not come to good. 

But a good home is better far than a 
good reformatory, and the care of parents, 
if what it should be, better than the care 
of any governor or matron. I know of 
nothing that is doing so much to make 



parents neglect their children as intoxicat- 
ing drink. We want to do away with it, 
and so to help to make the homes happy, 
and to save the children from straying in 
the ways of evil. We wish, if any of the 
young should come under the care of the 
police, that it should be as in the first 
picture and not as in the second — for pro- 
tection and not for punishment, and we 
want our young friends who read the 
Adviser and their parents and friends to 
help us in our work. It would do good to 
others, and be good for themselves. 



HABBT AND BOOK.' 

I. — GRATITUDE. 

Harry was tired of play one afternoon 
for it was the time of his holidays, and he 
had done nothing but play for several 
days; so, after asking his mother's leave, 
he set off to meet his father coming home 
from his shop in the town. The way was 
along a pretty footpath by a river-side; 
and when Harry had walked as far as he 
felt inclined, he scrambled out to the end 
of a straggling piece of rock that reached 
to the middle of the river, and sat down to 
wait for his father. While he sat there, 
popping in stones and splashing in the 
water with a long stick, he saw something 
like a round black bundle come sailing 
down the water. "What is it?** thought 
Harry. " It's a lump of wood ;— no, it's an 
old kettle;— no— no, it's a dog!" And a 
dog it was: and as it came nearer Harry 
saw its legs move as if it were still alive. 
Oh, if he could but save it ! But he dared 
not jump into the deep water, and soon it 
would be floated past, away out of his 
reach. But no;— the stream carried it to- 
wards the rockyside, and the rock stoppwi 
it almost close to where Harry stood, ae 
lay flat down, and stretching down his arm, 
drew out the poor, dripping, drowning 
creature. Then he took out his handker- 
chief and dried and rubbed it, and did all 
he could to warm and revive it. He was 



HABEY AKD BOCK. 



so busy that he did Dot notice his father 
coming. 

"HS!oa,Harryj'' said he;"whatiB this!" I 



"0, father," said Harry, "look; he'a 
:arly well now ; and lun jn' 1 1 keep him 1" 
" Did you get him in tlie water, Hany!" 




but you 



and mayn't I keep him I Look 
fhtened he is." 

1," said hia father, "it would be 
throw the poor creature iii again; 
know it is a aeriouB thing to Keep 

However, bring him home jwrt 



', and we will think ahoiit it." 
HftiTy carried the poor ahivering creature 
home in liia boaom, and it nestled in and 
seemed to feel 6Ui-e that Harry loved it 
and would take care of it. Harry had 
often longed to have a dog, but Us fattier 
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had to work hard for food and clothes and 
all that was needful for his little boy and 
girl; so he had always told Harry that he 
could not afford to keep a dog. But he 
was very anxious to give them all thepleii- 
sure he could ; so tSter tea, when Harry 
again asked if he might not keep this one, 
his father said, "Well, little man, you 
shall keep him if you promise me two 
things. You know it costs twelve shil- 
lings to pay the tax for a dog, besides all 
that his food costs. Now, I pay Jack 
Hughes a good many shillings every year 
for weeding the garden. If you will do 
as much weeding as I think right for you, 
that will save a good part of the money 
for the tax, and if you will do your best 
never to be lower than fourth in your 
class, I will gladly pay the rest." 

"O, yes; I really will: I'll try; thank 
you, father," said Harry, and he ran to 
the fireside to caress his pet, now his very 
own, and to consider about his name. 
After a great many changes, he at last 
fixed on calling him Rock, because, he 
said, the rock had helped him to get him. 
Now you must know Harry was not very 
diligent at his lessons, and he very much 
disUked weeding; but he was ready to do 
anything for the pleasure of having a dog 
to live with him and play with him every 
day. So every fine day while the holidays 
lasted Harry faithfully weeded the piece 
of ground his father had set him in the 
morning, and spent the rest of his time 
with his dog. When Rock was full grown 
he was a large, black, curly fellow, and 
Harry was quite as happy with him as he 
had expected. He ran races with him on 
the road, and threw sticks into the river 
for him to bring out; and little Susy too, 
who was only two years old, soon learned 
to like her new playfellow, and sometimes 
fell asleep on the carpet with her head 
resting on his shaggy side. 

"Mother," said Harry, one day, "you 
would think Rock knew I had saved his 
life, he is so fond of me. I give him his 
food everyday, too, so I daresay that helps." 



"Yes," said his' mother, "he is very 
grateful. Don't you think you might learn 
a good lesson from him?" 

"To be grateful to you, mother? Yes; 
you do more for me than I do for Rock." 

"Yes, you may learn that too; but I 
was thinking of a better Friend. You 
saved Rock's life with little trouble and no 
pain to yourself; but Jesus gave his life 
to save you. Should not you be" more 
grateful than Rock ?" 

"Yes, mother, I should; but I often 
forget." 

" Well," said his mother, "you should 
not let a dog be more grateful than you. 
Hock will be a useful friend to you if by 
showing his love to you he help you to 
remember how much love you owe to your 
Saviour." 



THE LOVE OF GK>D. 

Blest be thy love, dear Lord, 
That taught us this sweet way 
Only to love Thee for Thyself, 
And for that love obey. — /. Avoin, 



TAIiES WITH THE aXBLa 



NO. n.— COMPANlOira. 



In my last letter I spoke to you of the im- 
portance of forming right habits while you 
are young. I am now going to talk about 
your companions; for on the character of 
those with whom you associate, more 
perhaps than on anything else, depends 
the formation of your own character. 
What your chosen companions are, that 
you will almost certainly be. You know 
how constantly people are judged by the 
company they keep; and justly so. Have 
you not often heard such remarks as this, 
"I fear there is not much good in him; he 
is far too intimate with so and so." "Why 
don't you let our Mary visit her school- 
fellow, Jane B. ?" asks your father. "Do 
you know any harm of her?" "No," 
replies your mother; "but she is constantly 
with the H.'s and the L.'s, and the friend 
of those girls cannot be a fit companion for 
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[ary." And when people judge in this 
hey judge rightly. The Bible says, 
that walketh with wise men shall be 
'* while it warns you against the com- 
of the wicked, " lest thou learn his 

and get a snare to thy soul." I once 
t out and visited one whom I had 
n in girlhood. She was in a wretched 
b, miserable and friendless; dependent 
e charity of those whose equal she 
)nce been. What had brought her 
? The evil influence of those whom 
hose as friends. If then you would 
)od and noble and happy women, 

friends of those who will help you 
come such. The greater number of 
companions will naturally be girls 
ourselves. I am not going to caution 
-gainst associating with those whom 
rould call bad girls: for I take it as a 

understood that if you know a girl 
i quarrelsome, or deceitful, or im- 
3t, or undutiful to parents, or one 
mocks at holy things, you will of 
e have no intimacy with such an one. 
:here may be girls who hardly come 
' this description, who would still be 
rom desirable companions for you. 
jirl has her thoughts full of nothing 
ress and gossip about her neighbours; 

they wear, what they do, and what 
say; that girl will do you no good, 
jirl is constantly having secrets and 
jries; — if she cannot be happy with 
mless you are away by yourselves; 
88 you have to do ^vith her the better, 
girl teaches you to laugh at your 
its' principles as old-fashioned ideas 
ueedless scruples; — if her conversa- 

are such as you would fear or be 
ned to repeat to your mother; shun 
^rl as you would a serpent, she can 
ou nothing but injury. In short, 

companions of the best girls you 
', and take all the good from them 
:an. And if you are at school, let me 
e you to avoid those little knots and 
2S so common in schools. I do not 
. that you should not like some girls 



more than others; you cannot help doing 
so: but have a smile and a kind word for 
all, and be ready to enjoy a talk or a walk 
even with those who do not belong to the 
chosen circle. But I would not have you 
to associate only with those of your own 
age. You should also mix a good deal 
with the little ones. I do not speak here 
of what you ought to do in the way of 
duty, and to save labour to your mothers ; 
I shall speak of that by-and-bye; but what 
I mean here is that you should mix with 
the little ones for your own sake. In 
taking care of them, in amusing and teach- 
ing them, you will train yourselves in those 
haS)its of gentle^iess and patience which 
are so valuable and beautiful a part of 
every true woman's character. You would 
do well, too, to seek the company of the 
aged. Do I see you shrug your shoulders 
at this, while the words, "dull," "prosy," 
"peevish," rise to your lips? You need 
not. It is not this kind of old people whose 
friendship I wish you to seek, though even 
to such as those I hope you will never be 
wanting in considerate kindness. But 
who can be a more profitable or pleasant 
companion for a young girl than a wise, 
cheerful old woman, who remembers her 
own girlhood, and can teach you from her 
experience what to seek and what to avoid ? 
I wish I could give you a true picture of 
one whom I knew long ago. A beautiful 
old lady she was, with calm smooth fore- 
head and soft eyes and gentle voice; and 
she could laugh, too, as heartily as the 
youngest of us. When she sat down, with 
her hearing-horn at her ear, to chat with 
our mother by the fireside after tea, one 
after another would draw near to listen. 
Books and work were left neglected on the 
table, until the whole party, boys as well 
as girls, were gathered round her chair or 
seated on the rug before her; and we never 
listened to her talk or her stories without 
being fully persuaded, not only that it 
was our duty and safety to be good, but 
that to know and serve God was the 
highest happiness we could seek. If you 
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know any such old lady, count it your 
privilege to use her aa a friend. I have 
lid that ail of you are influenced by your 
^mpan'ona Lut some of you are mud 
lore open to th a influence than others 



There are girla with strong -willB and 
decided chnracters, who are more likely ta 
lead than to be led; and there are others, 
soft pliable characters who are just what 
their ompaiiioi B for the time may happen 




to be. If you are amon^ this latter kind, 
is alt the more needful that you should 
choose only friends whose influence will 
be for good. And especially it is needful 
for each of you that you should choose and 
': as your daily companion and friend 



tliat One above every other whose infla- 
enee is all for good, who promises to walk 
with you and talk with you aU the day 
long, and who lovingly invites you to aay 
to him, "My Father, thon art the Guide 
of my youth." 



THE KITTEN AND FALLEN LEAVES. 




r n tl loftj eldtr tree 
II gli tht calm and frosty a r 
f tl ifl » orDing 1 1 ght ar d fa r 
L 1 i mg round and round thev aink 

ftl alowly onem^htt) nk 
I n tlie mot odb thi t are made 
L V 1 ttle leif conveyed 

Ijh cr r ry h ther tend ng 
T tbia lower ■world de cead w 
Each nvia Lie and mute 
In h a wavenng para, 1 ute 
— But the Kitten now ebe starts 
CrouolieB, stretches, paws, and darta ! 
First at one and tben its fellow, 
Just as light and just &b yellow; 
There ure many now— now o 
Now they stop and there are 
What intenaenesa of desire 
In her upward eye of fire ! 
With a tiger-leap half-way 
Now she meets the coming prey. 
Lets it go as fast, and then 

her power a. 
Now ahe works with three or four, 
Like an Tniiip.n conjur 
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Quick as he in feats of art, 

Far beyond in joy of heart. 

Were her antics played in the eye 

Of a thousand standers-by, 

Clapping hands with shouts and stare. 

What would little Tabby ciire 

For the plaudits of the crowd? 

Over happy to be proud, 

Over wealthy in the treasure 

Of her own exceeding pleasure ! 



THE FABMEB'S FABBOT; 

OR, KEEP OUT OF BAD COMPANY. 

One beautiful spring, a farmer, after work- 
ing busily for several weeks, succeeded in 
planting one of his Lirgest fields with corn. 
JDut the neighbouring crows, not having 
the fear of the law in their hearts, found 
their way to the farmer's corn-iield, and 
departed frequently corned. The farmer, 
not being willing that the germs of a 
future crop should be destroy^ by either 
fair or foul means, determined to drive the 
bold marauders to their nests. Accord- 
ingly, he loaded his trusty gun, with the 
intention of giving them, upon their next 
visit, a warm reception. 

Now the farmer had a parrot, as talk- 
ative and mischievous as those birds usually 
are, and being very tame, it was allowed 
its freedom to come and go at pleasure. 
Strolling around some time after the 
farmer's declaration of war against birds 
in geneml, and crows^ in particular, whom 
should it see but a number of those bold, 
black robbers, engaged industriously in 
the farm-like occupation of raising com ! 
"Pretty Poll" being a lover of company, 
without much caring whether good or bad, 
hopped over all obstructions, and was soon 
engaged with them in what I suppose was 
quite an interesting conversation on the 
many advantages of a country over a city 
life. Their friendly talk might have been 
prolonged, had not a passing wind wafted 
it to the ears of the farmer, who was 
leisurely smoking his pipe by the cozy 
fireside. 



Up started he, breaking in his hurry the 
"pipe of peace" — a bad omen for the crows 
— and with his gun he sallied forth. 
Beaching his corn-field at length, he saw 
at a glance (though he overlooked the 
parrot) the state of afikirs. Levelling his 
gun, he tii-ed, and with the I'eport was 
heard the death-scream of three crows, and 
an agonizing shriek from poor Poll. 

As the farmer advanced to see what 
execution he had made, the unwounded 
crows arose in the air loudly pleading 
their cavse as they departed. On looking 
among the murdered crows, great was his 
surprise to see stretched upon the ground 
his mischievous parrot, with feathers sadly 
ruffled, and a broken leg. 

"You foolish bird," cried the f«armer, 
"this comes of keeping bad company." 

The parrot did not reply — ^probably be- 
cause it did not know exactly what to say; 
but it looked very solemn, which answered 
just as well. 

On carrying it to the house, the chQdren, 
seeing its wounded leg, exclaimed — 

"What did it, papa — what hurt onr 
pretty Poll?" 

"Biad company — bad company!** an- 
swered the parrot in a solemn voice. 

"Ay, that it was," said the farmer. 
"Poll was with those wicked crows when 
I fired, and received a shot intended for 
them. Hemember the parrot's fate^ chil- 
dren, and beware of bad company.** 

With these words the farmer tamed 
round, and with the aid of hia wife, 
bandaged the broken leg, and in a few 
weeks the parrot was as lively as ever. 
But it never forgot its adventure in the 
corn-field, and if ever the farmei's eluQdren 
engaged in play with quarrelsome com- 
panions, it invariably dispersed them with 
its cry, "Bad company — bad company." 

—Ameriecm Faftf* 



"VALJTE OF TUCB. 

'^Tis easy to squander our years 
In idleness, folly, and strife; 



THOMAS BEWICK. 
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But, oh! no repentance or tears 
C4in bring back one moment of life ! 
Phough time, if well spent and improved 

as it goes, 
Vill render life pleasant, and peaceful its 
close. 
And when all the minutes are past 

Which God for our portion hath given. 
We may cheerfully welcome the last. 

If safely it bring us to heaven. 
?lie value of time, then, may all of us see, 
j^ot knowing how near our last minute 

may be.*' — Selected. 

THOMAS BEWICK, 

That reader of the Adviser has not ad- 
lired its beautiful pictures? These are 
11 done by wood-engraving; and artists 
ho know about the quality of such allow 
lat they generally are excellent, both in 
esign and execution. 

When I think of those that used to adorn 
le books for the young — where any were 
btempted — when I was a boy, those in the 
dviset* excite in me the greatest admira- 
!oii, and make me wish that there had 
een such then, to please my eye and edu- 
ite my taste. Instead of pictures like 
lese they were very rude, and in some 
ases would have required, as indeed they 
ftea had, a printed line beneath to tell 
^hat they were; as when the village car- 
enter painted a signboard for an inn, and 
nt beneath the figure on it, **This is a 
ock." By the time I mention, there were 
ood engravings on wood, but they had 
carcely got the length of books for juve- 
iles. 

Wood-engraving had been practised for 
ges, and it had at one time got to be really 
xcellent. But so greatly had it declined 
hat no one seemed to be able to execute 
t with anything like accuracy or taste, 
lie revival of it, till now it has attained 
Qch excellence, is chiefly due to one person 
-Thomas Bewick; and that the readers of 
he Adviser may see how much they owe to 
im and his successors, one of those whose 
•roductions often grace our pages, has 



taken an exact likeness of some of the wood- 
engravings before Bewick's time. Con- 
trasting these with what they have from 
month to mouth, our young friends would, 
I am sure, like to know something more of 
one to whom they are so much indebted. 

Well, Thomas Bewick was born in 1753, 
at Cherryburn, a little hamlet on the 
south bank of the Tyne, twelve miles up 
from Newcastle. His parents were re- 
spectable, but not wealthy. They gave 
him a good English education, and he be- 
gan Latin but made little of it. When a 
boy he showed a great talent for drawing, 
and was continually making figures of 
things he had seen. His parents, finding 
that he would be an artist, apprenticed him, 
at the age of fifteen, to Mr. Balph Beilby, 
an engraver in Newcastle, a most excellent 
man, whom Bewick learned alike to esteem 
and love. His master, who was no artist, 
could give him little if any instruction 
which coul^l fit him for what he afterwards 
became ; bift he was not long an apprentice 
till he began to attempt engraving on wood, 
and such was his success, that in 1775, just 
at the close of his apprenticeship, he gained 
the prize of the Society of Arts for his 
wood-engraving "The Old Hound." 

After his apprenticeship, he took a tour 
through the lake country of Cumberland, 
passing thence to Scotland, where he 
visited Edinburgh and Glasgow and other 
towns, and took a long journey through 
the Highlands, which he much admired. 
All this he did on foot, making bis drink 
the pure water from the spring or moun- 
tain side, and remaining outside the public- 
houses when one, with whom he walked 
part of the way, went in to get something 
stronger, and wished him to go with him. 
When he came to Edinburgh he left the 
inn to which he had been recommended, 
because not knowing very well about how 
to act in such a place, he called for a pint 
of beer, and got for his asking what he 
calls a pewter pot of it almost the size of 
a half leg of a boot, and which, he says, 
he thought he could not empty in a week. 
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economical and I the Jlistor^ of British Birdu, he puts this 
careful, aiui found the advantage of that iuAcription, v^hich it would be well fortk 



hia yonth he i 
.1, and found th 
when he grew up; and i 



his tail-piece to | young to remember: — 




After hia return from Scotland he went 
to Iiondon, where he was urged to remain 
and prosecute his art; but he longed for 



hia native diairict, to whioh he luid tb» 
atixineest attaohment, and after a yw 
went back to Newcastle, where he entered 
into partQerahip with liia former maater. 
I cannot tell you all he did there wherebr 
hia fame as the finest engraver on wom 
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.read far and wide. Hia different I have found the r 
have reui-hed wveral editinii.s, imJ | the eivilized » 




iw, and n niurh and degenetlli I 
■d. He was a, c^eat lover of nature, 
iprodnced, in this and in. his other j 
what he had Been, with a life-like- 
bout th era which gives them all a aga,oii8thNovemher,1828, much esteemed 
IF charm. He dit^l iu a good old | by ult who knew him, doing work to the 
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last. He had found out the talent God 
had given him, and nothing; could turn 
him from the course he believed it to be 
his duty to follow. His life shows a 
steadiness, a perseverance, and a simplicity, 
well worthy of imitation. 



A TEW CIiEAB THINGS FOB LITTLE 

BEADEBS. 

It is very clear that if I never drink intoxi- 
cating liquors, I shall never become a 
drunkard. 

It is very clear that if I never use intoxi- 
cating drink, I shall never be guilty of 
helping to make others drunkards. 

It is very clear that if I never go into 
drinking coijipanies, I shall escape many 
of the temptations and snares that are laid 
for the young. 

It is very clear that if I drink intoxicat- 
ing liauor frequently, I may learn to like 
it, ana so become a drunkard. 

It is very clear that all drunkards were 
once moderate drinkers, and only become 
drunkards by degrees. 

It is very clear that moderate drinking 
is the fountain from which all drunken- 
ness flows, the school in which all drunkards 
are trained. 

It is very clear that if there was no 
moderate drinking there would be no 
drunkenness. 

It is very clear that if the drunkard 
would be reclaimed, he must abstain from 
that which has made and which keeps 
him a drunkard. 

It is very clear that if the drunkard thus 
abstains he will be reformed. 

It is very clear that if I would set him 
a good example in order to reform him, I 
must myself abstain. 

It is very clear that if all men abstained 
there would be no drunkards and no drunk- 
enness. 

It is very clear that if men continue to 
drink as they do now, drunkards will 
abound and drunkenness continue.T-<Stfect6d. 



A OBASLE SONGw 

Sleep, sleep, beauty bright. 
Dreaming m the joys of night; 
Sleep, sleep; in thy sleep 
Little sorrows sit and weep^ 
Sweet babe, in thy face 
Soft desires I can trace. 
Secret joys and secret smiles, 
Little pretty infant wiles. 
As thy softest limbs I feel. 
Smiles as of the morning steal 
O'er thy cheek, and o'er thy breast 
Where thy little heart doth rest. 
Oh the cunning wilee that creep 
In thy little heart asleep t 
When thy little heart doth wakio, 
Then the dreadful li^t shall break. 

— IT. JBtoube. 



BT W. ALLINOHAM. 



O HOW dimly walks the wisest 
On his journey to the grave, 

Till Thou, Lamp of Souls, arisest, 
Beaming over land and wave I 

Blind and weak behold him wander, 
Full of doubt and full of dread; 

Till the dark is rent asunder, 
And the gulf of light is spread. 

Shadows were the gyves that boimd him, 
Now his soul is light in light; 

Heav'n within him, HeaVn around him, 
Pure, eternal, infinite. 
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HOW £LLEN GBAKAW: BEOAUB AK OKPHAK. 

I,— THE LITTLE H0C3EKBBFER. 

tants ofthe little glen, and 



Ilbit Advie ia one of the snuggest, pretti- 
st, and most secluded of the glens which 
e along the Spey side, and a striking 
ontraBt ia the OMiutif ul verdure of its 
loping banks to the bare, brown, atony 
atches of land which lie without. A few 
»ttered cottages contain all the inhabi- 

Ho. 10.— Ootobar, 1606. 



of these 
dwelt James Grafiam and his daughter 

Ellen — his little ewe-lamb, as he was wont 
to call her, when thej two sat alone around 
the fireside of an evening, aud the fire- 
light eleamed in and out, and made merry 
with ner aunny locka. About four years 

PtIm On* Htitptnaj, 
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ago, fever had visited almost every house- 
hold, and amongst its earliest victims was 
Mrs. Graham, so James was left to be both 
father and mother to his child. At that 
time a change seemed to pass over the 
little Ellie too. She felt that something 
very sad had befallen them; that the 
mother who was wont to make everything 
go right, and make all look bright and 
clean, had gone away, and that she must 
be more than ever she had been to her 
father now. And so life passed on quietly 
and smoothly with the solitary inmates of 
the little cottage. 

James was shepherd to a neighbouring 
proprietor, and as he tended his lambs on 
the hillside, he never forgot the more pre- 
cious little lamb which was committed to 
his care. And sometimes in the bright 
sunny summer days, Ellie would set out 
with her father, and spend the livelong 
day among the hills, frisking about with 
the lambs, herself the gayest and most 
playful of all. 

About the time our story opens, Ellie 
was bordering upon ten years of age, and 
as deft a little housekeeper as one could 
wish to set eyes on. As soon as her father 
left home in the morning, she would set 
about tidying up the cotto,ge, and making 
everything look bright and clean. Then 
she put her father's chair in the way he 
liked it best, and her own little stool be- 
side it. By and by the simple mid-day 
meal had to be prepared, and then Ellie 
set herself at the door, or ran down the 
glen to watch for her father's return, and 
come home, leading him by the hand, 
breathless, smiling, and happy. 

At another time she would be seen 
coming in and out of the cottages around, 
and not a baby in the glen but would still 
its cries when Ellie's well-known voice 
was heard. She was a famous nurse, as 
every one said, and "no one could come 
up to her with the babies." She would 
bend over the cradle, and with kind little 
motherly way8, soothe the fractious child 
and sing it to sleep with some low plain- 



tive Highland ditty. Or if some three- 
year-old youngster was hastening away as 
fast as his little legs could carry him, to 
get into mischief, stick his feet fast in a 
morass, or poke his head into the pond 
where the ducks were swimming, Ellie 
was sure to be at hand to avert the dan- 
ger and amuse the little one by some new 
attraction. She was the "good fairy" of 
the glen, and many a busy mother blessed 
her as she came in and out with her quiet, 
gentle, helpful ways. 

But home was Ellie's peculiar care. She 
was never absent when anything was to 
be done, or when the hour of her father's 
return was drawing near. And in the 
long summer evenings, she would set out 
to meet him hours before her father could 
be on his homeward way, gathering large 
bouquets of wild flowers as she went along 
— the primrose, the blue mountain viole^ 
and the yellow cowslip, to scent the little 
living-room at home with. It was really 
a pretty picture to see Ellie, when she 
came to one of the numerous little streams 
which ran "wimplin' doon the glen," tuck 
up her dress and step daintily from stone 
to stone, until with a bound she reached 
the opposite bank ; or when the current 
seemed too deep for her to pass over dry- 
shod, she would sit down on the grass, 
slip off her stockings and shoes, and wade 
across the bum, often pausing in the 
middle to admire the water purling round 
her little feet. Thus hours would pass 
until her father appeared in siffht, and 
then there was the pleasant walk home, 
talking busily all the while about the 
little incidents of the day. But the win- 
ter evenings were the longest and the 
dreariest. Then she wearied very much 
for her father. After dark the lamp was 

g laced carefully in the window, to show 
im the light of home smilinff welcome 
as he entered the ^len-foot. Then Ellie 
would seat herself m her father's chair, 
and spread out the big Ha Bible, and con 
over and oyer again the Bible pictures and 
stories which she already almost knew by 
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betrt. No woDder that James Graham's 
heart wna Bet on hia child growing up ao 
Fair and so good before him, 

Bnt the fairest summer day cornea to an 
3nd, and ao did the happy life of the twain 



at the cottage, all too aoon for little Ellie, 
who was left in the world alone. 

Bat we must take another chapter to 
tell the aad story of how Ellen Graham 
hecame fatherlesa. 
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with whom you associate have a great in- 
fluence on your character, the books you 
read have not much less: in some cases 
they have more. You will not be surprised 
if my first counsel to you on the subject 
is — Bead the Bible. Do not be content 
with merely hearing it read at family 
worship, or with the chapter you may 
read at school, or with reading a chapter 
hastily as a daily form; but take time 
every morning, before beginning your 
daily work, to read carefully for yourself 
with prayer to God for the teaching of 
his Holy Spirit that you may learn his 
will and daily grow in his likeness. It is 
a good plan to read on till you meet some 
passage that you can carry away in your 
mind as a help or a lesson to you through 
the day. Do not say you have not time for 
this. All other studies, if put in the place 
of the Bible, are useless. If you would be 
truly wise, if you would be happy, if you 
would do good in the world and make others 
happy, study and love the Bible. All 
your other reading should have more or 
less a reference to this. If you have 
parents or teachers who direct you as to 
your reading, of course the right and safe 
way is for you to abide by their direction ; 
but in so far as you are left to choose for 
yourselves, a word from a friendly Adviser 
may be helpful to you. Now I know the 
kind of readiug that many of you like best 
is stories, or, with the older ones, novels. 
"And of course you are going to say we 
should never read a novel," I hear some 
one say reproachfully. No, I am not 
going to say that exactly; though perhaps 
if I did, your conscience would say I was 
not far wrong. I will allow you a novel 
occasionally, just as I would allow you a 
bit of bun or plum-pudding occasionally, 
though you know you would soon be in a 
sad state if you had only such things as 
bun and plum-pudding for your daily food. 
But I can allow you this indulgence only 
under certain restrictions. Your novel 
must be a really good and wholesome one, 
not one of the sickly, sensational kind, and 



it must come only twice or three times in 
a year; for girls are more apt to suffer 
from novel-reading than boys or men and 
women. But even this may be more than 
is safe for you ; for there is often a danger 
of novel-reading beiug like dram-drinking: 
many who can easily abstain altogether 
find it impossible to take a little dose. 
Now if you find you cannot leave your 
story within a reasonable time, if it makes 
you neglect even the least of your duties, 
and still more if it takes away your taste 
for your Bible, and prayer, and everyday 
work, then clearly your duty is to let it 
alone altogether. Does not your conscience 
say so too? I have seen a girl hiding 
away in a dusty garret among cobwebs for 
half a day, or in some lonely corner of the 
garden, that she might not be distmrbed at 
her story; and I have seen her, when her 
toiling mother said, "Ellen, you might set 
the tea when I am so busy," come creeping 
along with the kettle in one hand and her 
eyes fixed on the book in the other, 
perhaps tumbling over her little brother 
on the way. Could any good come of 
such reading? What shall we read then? 
Read history: first that of your own 
country, then that of those which are most 
closely connected with it ; and afterwards 
the histories of ancient times and nations: 
and learn to trace in them all how wonde^ 
fully God has wrought out his own will 
and purposes while men thought they were 
only doing their own; how he has pro- 
tected his own people and held his enemies 
in check, and how he has always honoured 
those who honoured him. Read the bio- 
graphies of great and good men and 
women; not that you may copy the things 
they did, but that you may see by what 
habits or qualities of character they were 
enabled to do what they did, and study to 
acquire those for yourselves. Read as 
many books as you can connected with 
every part of the works of G^d in nature; 
whether about the nature and habits of 
animals and plants, or about the wonders 
hiddeu in the rocks, the rivers, and Uie 
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oceans, and buried in the heart of the 
earth. The more you know of these things, 
bhe more cause you will see to wonder and 
idmire. Passing over many other desirable 
subjects, I have only space for a word on 
:'eading poetry. To many of you I know 
Doetry is not so attractive as stories, unless 
net that kind of poetry which is only 
itories in rhyme. But cultivate the taste, 
nd it will bring you great and increasinff 
jleasure. Only take care that you avoid 
oetry of the sickly, sentimental class, 
irhich can only weaken your mind and 
)wer your character; and study only 
[lat which is pure, and healthy, and true, 
bat which by helping you to see more 
ally, and to enjoy more keenly, all the 
oodness and the beauty which God has 
pread everywhere aroimd you, will elevate 
ud refine your whole nature. Take pains 
y acquire the art of reading aloud well. 
Tiere are few more desirable accomplish- 
lents, few which will make you a more 
leasant or welcome companion, whether 
1 the room of an invalid friend, or in the 
ottage of a blind or infirm neighbour, or 
a the happy fireside circle. 



BOBIN BEDBBEAST. 

BT WILLIAM ALLINOHAM. 

Good bye, good bye to Summer ! 

For Summer's nearly done ; 
The garden smiling faintly. 

Cool breezes in the sun ; 
Our thrushes now are silent, 

Our swallows flown away, — 
But Robin's here, in coat of brown, 

With ruddy breast-knot gay. 
JRobin, Robin Redbreast, 

O Robin dear ! 
Robin sings so sweetly 

In the falling of the year. 

Bright yellow, red, and orange. 
The leaves come down in hosts; 

The trees are Indian princes. 
But soon they'll turn to ghosts ; 



The leathery pears and apples 

Hang russet on the bough; 
It's Autumn, Autumn, Autumn late, 

'Twill soon be Winter now. 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 

O Robin dear ! 
And what will this poor Robin do? 

For pinching days are near. 

■ 

The fireside for the cricket. 

The wheat-stack for the mouse, 
When trembling night- winds whistle 

And moan all round the house; 
The frosty ways like iron. 

The branches plumed with snow, — 
Alas ! in Winter dead and dark, 

Where can poor Robin go? 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 

O Robin dear ! 
And a crumb of bread for Robin, 

His little heart to cheer. 



TOWN AND COTTNTBY. 

The country is not without its temptations 
to wrong-doing. Boys and girls learn what 
they ought not, in tne country as certainly 
as in the town. They meet with bad com- 
panions in the one as well as in the other, 
and go astray. Remember, young friends, 
that there is no place in which you may 
not be tempted to sin, and see that you lie 
upon your guard against it. I have known 
^at wickedness done amidst the greatest 
loveliness in nature — in such a quiet rural 
scene as that in this picture — ^where one 
would have thought there was everything 
to keep from its commission. 

In towns and cities, however, there are 
more temptations, and young persons should 
then be specially upon their guard. Many 
more things are presented to allure and 
lead astray; there are many more, young 
and old, to persuade to what is wrong, or 
to show an example of it; and many per- 
sons, who did well in the country, fall into 
very sinful practices when they come into 
the town or city. The great number of 
public-houses have a very evil infiuence. 



THE ADVISEE, 

Yonng persona, Trho would never think of j find it very different when they « 
going into the solitary public-house in tlieir town, and when tbey not only & 
village, or who have no auch place within like themselves going into these pli 
miles of where they lire in the country, | f^t into companionship with thoae 




are asked and urged to accompany 

And then, these plncee have often other 
attractions than the mere diink, suoh as 

S'ng and mueic, and the like. Besides, 
rgc towns and cities there are many 



places of questionable ^niusemew 
are very apt to draw the yoiingand 
leas. Mjuiy a young person haa 
his or her ruin to tbe going to the* 
Things are said, and aung, and dor 
are of very doubtful character, ai 



TOWN AND COUNTEV. 

ugreatdaiiigerbeBideaofgettiDgacquai&ted I the pilfering baa gone 01 
there with, those wlio will lenipt to sin. out, and there h ' 
To get to aucii places not a few have ven- prisonment, or e' 
tnied to take what wis not the r own an 1 [ But let me give you ai 




evil whict lately happened A fam Iv had 
come into our city from the country. They 
had done well before, but the parents had 
both gone wrong amidst the temptations of 
the city. One of the boys was taken into 
a shop to be a message boy, and waiS so 



much tho ffht of that he was promote 1 to 
be one of the shop lads, while his brother 
got his place, After a time both taok 
fever, and were laid down. The doctor 
prescribed brandy umongHt other things; 
imd their master, that they might not want 
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what had been ordered, sent them the 
brandy, and money to get what else was 
needed. That same night, the doctor, in 
goiug to visit them, found the door fastened 
and the boys crying inside for something 
to drink. The father and mother had used 
the brandy, and gone to get more liquor, 
and were found somewhere drunk. The 
boys were taken to the infirmary and got 
better. • 

When the elder was fit to go to the shop, 
he was supplied, through the generosity of 
his master, with proper clothing in place 
of what he formerly wore, and which had 
meantime disappeared; and when he came 
to the shop, he was very kindly treated 
otherwise from day to day. Alas ! he had 
got into the companionship of bad boys, 
and his conduct and that of his brother 
had been such as deserved no kindness. 
The way they were found out was this. 
Their master was coming home one night 
past the theatre as the people were leaving, 
when he came upon the boys in the crowd. 
They were evidently caught. He questioned 
them and they told a lie, saying that their 
mother had pawned some of their clothes 
and given them money to go to the theatre 
just this time. It was found, however, 
that they had been often there, and that 
the elder of the two had been helping him- 
self to his master's money. The last heard 
of this lad was, that he was in prison for 
theft. What has become of his brother 
and parents, I do not know. 

Many in the country would like to set 
to the city. They suppose that thereby 
they would greatly improve their condition. 
Now, there are advantages in the city or 
large town, in some respects, over the 
country. This I know, however, that with 
the temptations in the city, there is no one 
who will get on safely and well who has 
not had good principles implanted and 
cherished, and who has not been trained 
to good habits in early life. I know of 
nothing which has done more to lead into 
scenes and circumstances where evil has 
been got than intoxicating drink. Parents 



would place a great safe-guard around their 
sons and daughters anywhere, and espe- 
cially if resident in towns or cities, or 
should they have to send them there, if 
they woulcf train them carefully to total 
abstinence from all that intoxicates. 



HABBT AND BOCK. 

II. — DILIGENCE. 

When the day came for Harry to go 
back to school, his father said to him, 
"Now, Harry, my boy, remember your 
promise and work hard." And Harry was 
an honest boy and meant to keep his pro- 
mise; but you may be sure it was not easy, 
after being most of the day at school, to 
sit down a^in after tea, in the bright 
sunny evenmgs, and spend another hour 
in learning his lessons, with Sus^ often 
tugging at nis coat, and Bock pushing his 
wet nose into his face, both trying to coax 
him to come and play. It was only on 
Saturdays now that Harry could do much 
weeding. One Saturday forenoon he was 
working hard at a large bed of onions. 
It was a hot day, and Harry was hot and 
tired of stooping, and it looked as if the 
bed would never be done: and he intended 
too to have a fine time at the river with 
two or three other boys and Rock. While 
Harry was thinking of all this, two great 
paws were laid on his shoulders, his cap 
was snatched from his head, and Rock 
stood dangling it in his teeth and wagging 
his tail, as much as to say, ''Catch me if 
you can." For a moment Harry felt in- 
clined to say, " Well, Tve done enough for 
to-day; the rest can wait till another 
time; but better thoughts soon came. He 
snatched his cap from the dog, saying, 
"No, no, old fellow; not yet; go away; 
it's for you I'm working :" and then went 
on and finished his work; and enjoyed the 
rest of his day a hundred times more than 
if he had neglected his duty and broken 
his promise. 

Harry had been much more diligent and 
busy at his lessons since Rock came; but 



HAERy AND ROCK. 

still he did not always mnnage to be fourth ] able to tell me when I come home that 
or above it. One morniDif when he had vou have gained soiueplacegto-daj;." And 
beenfifth for more thana week,hisfather Hany worked hard, but he gained no 
said, "Now, Harry, do your best, and be I places, and was stiD only fifth. Now it 




and the second boy of tie class we e ab- 
sent and aaHarrvwent home hetbnught 
" Fatier will be s ire t« aak me about my 
place, and I can aay I am third, fur there 



ly tno ftboie me, so it wdl be 
quite true This was a whusper from one 
whom the Bible tails the father of lies, 
but 1 better ^oice spoke aud aaid. No, it 
will be a lie ; and nut even Hock is worth 
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a lie ;" and Harry listened to this better 
voice, so when his father said, "Well, 
Harry, where do you stand ?" he answered 
rather sadlv, "I'm still fifth, father; but 
I really did. my best to-day." 

"I believe you," said his father, laying 
his hand on his head, "you are doing well." 

"Do you think so, father f* said Harry, 
looking up brightly; "I thought you would 
not be pleased when I was not fourth." 

"Yes, Harry, I am pleased; for I see 
you are working hard." 

"But isn't it queer, father, I like my 
lessons a great deal better now, though 
they take me far more work ?" 

" I think I know more than one reason 
for that, Harry. Do you not know that 
almost any work becomes pleasant when 
you really set yourself to do it heartily, 
even though it may be unpleasant at 

first r 

"Then perhaps that is why I rather 
like weeding now: I did use to hate it so." 

"I have no doubt of it. And then do 
you remember why it was you began to 
work so hard ?" 

"0, yes, it was for Rock, good fellow, 
and he was worth it, father." 

" That is just it. You see love makes 
all work easy. But it seems to me, Harry, 
that there are some other people besides 
Rock that love should make it easy for 
you to work for. Surely you do not love 
him better than you love mother and me?" 

"Oh, father, no; but then you see I so 
often forget." 

"Yes, Harry, that is too much the way 
with big people as well as little ones ; but 
you may let Rock teach you this as well 
as some other lessons, tnat if you love 
your mother and me, and if you love your 
Father in heaven, who has commanded you 
to obey us, that love should make you glad 
to do whatever we bid you." 

Rock was a good dog, and repaid Harry's 
love as well as a dog could do. One day 
Harry had been showing at school some 
beautiful marbles that a gentleman had 
given him. One of the big boys, who ad- 



mired them- very much, overtook Harry 
on his way home from school. He asked 
Harry several times to give him some of 
the marbles, and when he still refused, the 
boy said, "Then I'll take them for myself.'* 
He was much bigger than Harry, and 
would soon have conquered him; but 
Rock, who often came to meet his little 
master, just then came trotting up. Hear- 
ing Harry cry out, and seeing somebody 
ill-treating him, he at once seized the boy 
by the arm, and then stood looking at his 
master to ask what he should do next. 
But Harry did not wish to have the bad 
boy hurt, so he called Rock off, and the two 
friends went happily home together; for 
you may be sure the boy did not try to 
take Harry's marbles again. Harry is a 
big boy now, and Rock is growing old; 
but they love each other as much as ever, 
and Harry takes care that his old friend 
wants nothing that can make his old ace 
happy and comfortable, and that nobody 
but himself shall work to pay his tax. 



PRISON PASTIMES. 

Misfortune, says the proverb, makes us 
acquainted with strange bed-fellows, and 
it is equally true, though somewhat of an 
apparent contradiction, that solitude brings 
a man into contact with strange com- 
panions. This is strikingly apparent in 
the singular friendships, (shall we call 
them ?) which have been formed by prison- 
ers with such living creatures as have 
found their way into, or been visible from 
their cells. Every young person who reads 
the Adviser is, we hope, already acquainted 
with the beautiful story called Picciolci 
or the Frison-Jtovferj which tells how the 
tedium of a lonely imprisonment was be- 
guiled by watching with intense interest 
the growth of a flower which sprung up 
between the ^ags in the court-yard, in a 
place where the poor captive could notice 
its progress. The prisoner's life seemed 
bound up in that of the flower, and to 
threaten it with destruction was almost 
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ging the kaell of liis own execution, 
the only living tiling with which 
Id hold any sort of feUowahip, it 
im out of himself, and in so fkr it 
him a solace and a joy. 
may remember too, perhaps, how in 
videiice of God, the life oi Latreille 
nch naturalist was saved through 
mmeatatity of au lusect whii.h had 
>d his attention in his b htary 



convicts to Cayenne, but the veagel foun- 
dered in the Bay of Biscay and all on board 
perished. Thus did God save this man by 
an insect which some would count a moat 
insignilicant creature. 

Another prisoner amused himself, as in 
the woodcut yoii see him represented, with 
1 niouw for which he regularly saved a 
part of every meal, and which used to come 
to him whenever he called it, manifesting 
its affection 




1 his notice, was shown the tiny 
The medical man had a yonng 
outside who was passionately fond 
tudy of insects, and knowing that 
Id prize such a specimen he begged 
taioed it for him. This led the 
man to visit the prisoner, and he 
so interested in hira, that, assisted 
end, he prevailed on the authorities 
native city to release Latreille. 
after, all who had been imprisoned 
ame time with him were shipped m 



possible, "Cheer up," and 
of the liberty for which he 

What a blessed thine is li'berty I and 
how thankful we should be that now in 
our country there cannot be, before an in- 
dividual is brought to trial, such protracted 
imprisonments as those of which we read 
in other countries. No such experiencea 
as those of Baron Trenck, or Silvio Fellico, 
can be known in Britain. God be thanked 
that the days of political slaveiy are done 
among us. Would that we could say the 
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same of eveiy sort of bondage ! But alas ! 
many who will sing with, most vociferous 
enthusiasm — 

"Britons never, never shall be slaves," 

are themselves the slaves of their lusts, 
imprisoned in the cell of their own evil 
habits. This is the most degraded of all 
kinds of slavery, even as freedom from sin 
is the noblest of all liberties. Let my 
young readers seek first to set this freedom 
from the Lord Jesus, and then let them 
stand fast in the liberty wherewith he hath 
made them free. 



A BBAVE BOT. 

JiBT me tell you a little story that will 
show what I mean by being brave. There 
was a good boy who went off to sea in a 
great ship. Just before he went away 
from home his mother said to him, ^^ Never 
touch a drop of rumF Well, the other 
sailors drank their rum every day; and 
when it stormed they drank all the more, 
because they thought it would keep them 
from taking cold ; and they offered it to 
the boy, but he always said, "iVb/" One 
day it stormed very haixi, and they were 
all very wet, and they told him to take a 
little, or else he might become sick and 
die, and still the brave boy had the courage 
to say *'iVoF But presently one of the 
sailors said he knew he could make him 
take a dram, so he tried very hard to do 
so, but he would not touch a drop: and 
then that boy told the old sailor of his 
mother's words — "Never drink a drop of 
rum" — and he repeated to him a great 
many texts of Scripture to show that his 
mother was right (for he had been a good 
Sunday-school scholar). The sailor had 
never heard so much Bible in his life as 
that little fellow poured into his ear, and 
all he could say vrnSf " Your mother never 
stood watch on deck." But he gave up 
his task, and when the other sailors asked 
how he had succeeded, he said, " 0, you 
can't do anything with him, keis *o chuck 
fuU of the BiUef 



Now, that I should call a brave hoy. He 

knew he was right, and God knew it too, 

and God helped him to say, "iVb," and to 

keep saying it as oft«n as they tried to 

make him do wrong. A very little word 

that is, but how few are brave enough to 

say it! I hope you will all learn that 

word, for you will often have need to use it 

They who belong to the "Sunday-school 

army" [or Band of Hope] ought to he 

such heroes that when any of them are 

asked to do wrong they will say, NO, if it 

costs them their life. — LUtle d-ovms and How to 
Win Them. 

PROVIDENCE. 

BY G. MACIXONALD. 

There breathes not a breath of the morn- 
ing air, 
But the Spirit of Love is moving there; 
Not a trembling leaf on the shadowy tree 
Mingles with thousands in harmony, 
But the Spirit of God doth make the sound, 
And the thoughts of the insect that creep- 

eth around. 
And the sunshiny butterflies come and go, 
Like beautiful thoughts moving to and £ro; 
And not a wave of their busy wiogs 
Is unknown to the Spirit that moveth all 

things. 
And the long-mantled moths that sleep at 

noon 
All have one Being that loves them all; 
Not a fly in the spider's web can fall, 
But He cares for the spider and cares for 

the fly; 
And He cares for each little child's Bmile 

or sigh, 
How can it be, I cannot know; 
He is wiser than I ; and it must be sa 
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rSI A BAND OF HOPS, UOTH&B," 



"Mother, motlier, I'm a 'Band of Hope' 
Biw. A gentlemau aigced my iitime for 
UiB, and gave me this" — holding out a 
pretty pictorial pledge-card. " He Baid I 
woa a little abstainer iinw, aai I must try 
and bring some otlier boy with me next 
Week." 

"I taff, mother, wouldn't it be jolly if 
father would come I Nerer mind, as he 

Ho. 11.— NoTsmbvr, iMtf; 



saw tte B;id hojiylesa look on his mother'a 
face. "We'll try, and we'll do it too ; see 
if we don't," and little Frank Leslie walked 
off, proudly carrying his new pledge-card 
with hini. 

George Leslie was n genial, intelligent 
fellow, and a good workman, and for nuiny 
yeare no home was more proaperoua nor 
happier thau his own; hut about a twelve- 
Price One EaUMtmjr. 
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month ago, George had beffun to go too 
much into company, not wiat he really- 
meant to do wrong, but when he was 
hailed by a brother workman on his way 
home, "Come now, friend George, wont 
you have a pipe and a glass to-night ?" — 
he wished that he could, but he had not 
the courage to say. No ! Under these cir- 
cumstances it was no wonder that poverty 
and distress began to appear at home, and 
the happiness and contentment of the old 
days was fast wearing away. Pay-night, 
which happened on Thursday, was Mrs. 
Leslie's time of trial. Rarely, if ever now, 
did George come home master of himself, 
and yet the poor wife never upbraided 
him. She kept her heart warm on the 
memory of the past, and repeated to her- 
self again and again, " Poor George, if it 
wasn't for that one sad habit, he is the 
kindest of husbands and the best of 
fathers." 

All that week little Frank walked about 
with an air of importance, and several 
times his mother interrupted him sitting 
unusually silent for him, as if he were solv- 
ing some difficult problem. The truth 
was, Frank was not finding it so easy as 
he had anticipated. He could not make 
a plan to his satisfaction for getting his 
father along with him to the meeting. At 
last he thought, "I have hit it." 

Accordingly, on Thursday evening, 
Frank planted himself at the door of the 
works, with a bright smiling face, and his 
cap and jacket carefully brushed. He 
had not waited long, when the closing bell 
rang, and he saw his father emerge from 
the crowd of workmen. He ran up to 
him, and took hold of his hand, saying, 
"Why, father, I have been waiting for you. 
Are you coming home to-night, father?" 

"Well, my son, I suppose I am," said 
George hesitatingly, for he felt ashamed 
to confess to his boy that he had not in- 
tended to do so. 

They walked on some distance, and then 
Frank said, "Father, would you mind 
turning down this street? I was going to 



a meeting, and the gentleman said I was 
to bring some one else with roe if I could. 
It is a *Band of Hope' meeting. Won't 
you come, father?" 

Together they entered, and Frank gave 
a sigh of relief as they seated themselves 
in the large hall. 

It was an interesting meeting. Seated 
in the body of the hall were about two 
hundred boys and girls; round about were 
fathers, mothers, and brothers, and on the 
platform several gentlemen who were to 
address the audience. Temperance melo- 
dies were sung, then came short addresses 
— to the boys and girls to be faithful to 
their pledge, and try to induce others 
to come and sign, so that they may be a 
strong and united "Band of Hope;" and to 
fathers and mothers, how to make a happy 
home, and to be sure that temperance was 
ever one of its strongest pillars. George 
listened until his heart was softened, and 
good resolutions began to float through 
his mind. At length the meeting was 
closed, and George sat quite stil^ but 
eager and impatient Frank could not he 
still, so he began pulling at his father. 

"Won't you sign now, father? Do 
come, father." 

And George rose, and walked up to the 
platform, where he received a hearty wel- 
come. With a firm hand he put down his 
name, resolved that come what would, 
henceforth he was an abstainer. 

It would be difficult to tell whether 
father or son were happiest that evening. 
They walked home with eager, buoyant 
steps, to gladden the heart of the wife and 
mother. Frank was the first to reach the 
door. He rushed in, gave his mother a 
hearty embrace, shouting out, "Mother, 
mother, we're both 'Bands of Hope' now." 
And pulling down her ear he whispered, 
"Haven't we done it now?" 

Fondly she stroked back the hair from 
his manly forehead, saying, "Yes, my boy, 
and God bless you for it." 

And now, looking up she met such a 
broad beaming smile on her husband's 



HOW ELLEN GRAHAM BECAME AN OBPHAN. 

1 face aa she had not seen for many ii day, I ho])e, ami happineaa had re-entered their 
<\ add she knew it was all right. dwelling, never more to be driven forth 

U In one short hour it seemed as if youth, • by the curse of Intemperance. 




HOW BL'LEH OBABAS BBOASB AN OBPHAN. 

CHAITER ll.^ELLlE'a SORROW. 

I Xt would be about the beginning of March | The Spey was considerably swollen by the 

^acold bluateriiu; day it was) that James | late laina, and Jamea had to croea the 

I Qi&ham eet forth to the nearsHt town to | river at one of its most rapid parts in a 

\ Caecnte Boroe commissions for tiia nutater. | small ferry .-boat, but that was an eretyday 
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occiurence, and nothing was thought of it 
by the hardy inhabitants of the glen. So 
Ellie kissed her father cheerfully as she 
bade him goodbye, and re-entered the 
cottage wishing that evening were come 
to bring him to his home again. That day 
passed as many another day had done, 
evening came and darkness closed in. The 
lamp was placed in its old place in the 
window-sill, and Ellie sat down expecting 
every minute to hear the well-known step 
on the threshold. She knew not then 
that he would never come again. 

At last, becoming restless, she began 
moving to and fro, peering out into the 
darkness to see the figure she knew so well 
hurrying homewards to embrace his child, 
but no sound met her ear. Hour after 
hour passed and she could wait no longer. 
She rushed into a neighbour's cottage to 
inquire if any one had seen her father. 
The gud^eman looked up with a blank look 
on his face as he said: " Is your father no 
come home yet, Ellie ? Compose yoursel', 
my bairn, and we will set out to look for 
him." 

It was an easy matter to rouse the 
neighbours in that little glen, and soon a 
strong band set forth to search for their 
missing friend. But all that long dreary 
night no tidings came. Ellie sat with her 
face bowed in her hands moaning piteously. 
One after another a kind neighbour looked 
in to try and wile her away to her own 
home, thinking the prattle of the bairns 
might do her some good, but Ellie refused 
one and all : — 

" Na, na," she said, " wha would be here 
to welcome my father hame if I were to 
gang awa noo?" 

Daylight dawned and another band set 
forth to search for the lost one, but hour 
after hour passed and no hopeful tidings 
reached the lonely watcher. 

At last about mid-day a commotion was 
heard, and a procession was seen approach- 
ing. Alas! it was too true; all knew 
what it meant. 

A shepherd's wife whose sick child Ellie 



had often nursed and tended, rushed in to 
make another attempt to take Ellie away 
from the fearful shock which awaited bar, 
but it was of no use: — 

"Leave me, leave me," moaned Ellie, 
"there is nane left to me but my father, 
and I manna desert him noo." 

And so the mournful procession ap- 
proached and entered in solemn silence. 
Ellie looked up with a white scared look, 
uttered a wailing cry, and sank senseless 
on the floor. Then indeed kind neighbours 
may come around the poor orphan, for she 
lay stricken and passive in their hands. 

For weeks ElHe lingered between life 
and death, but gradually she opened her 
eyes on the world again, and closed them 
with a shiver as she thought how desolate 
life was for her now. Slowly she recruited 
and began to move in and out and to pet 
and fondle the children once more. Often 
she would be seen sitting in the sunshine, 
a band of little ones around her, gazing at 
the hills, and the lambs, her playmates in 
the old happy days, grazing quietly on them. 
Then she would draw a little one to her 
bosom, lay down her head and weep out 
her heart's fill as if seeking sympathy from 
the artless loving ways of the child. Often 
too a little memento was drawn from its 
hiding-place. It was what had once been 
a bright blue scarf, but was found all 
sodden and wet in her father's pocket on 
that fearful morning. With a fresh out- 
burst of tears she kissed it again and again, 
for it was the father's last offering to his 
child. 

Our story is soon told. James Graham 
was habitually a sober man, though in 
these days temperance was a word un- 
known in the secluded glen where the best 
of his days had been spent. On reaching 
the town that day he had many calls to 
make, and in every house he must partake 
of a glass for auld friendship's sake. 
James took what was kindly offered, little 
thinking that glass after glass was slowly 
stealing away his senses. When at last 
he set out on his journey it was late and 
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he night was dark. On reaching the ferry waves carry it, and that is sure to be 

le shouted again and again for help, but dashed to pieces. Oh, never disobey that 

whether from the stormy night or his own voice within you, for it is one of the ways 

nsteady voice he was unable to make the by which God tries to guide you to 

jrryman hear. Impatient to be home to heaven. — Rev. /. A. Collier. 

lllie, it was supposea that he madly leapt 

ito the boat, a thing he would never "OLD SHAW." 

ave attempted in a soberer mood, and ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ window, Bii^nie, 
I a few minutes was strugg ling m the ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ '^^^ , 

irrent of the river With all his might Something away in the cross-road, 
e may have sought to guide his little Beyond the walnut tree; 

irk to the opposite bank, but m vam. ^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ staggers, 

T^^ V "^f ^^'""'^^ '^'''^'' ^^^ '*''^°'' With hair as white as Inow 

id the boat and its occupant were en- tossing all over his wrinkled forehead,- 

i^ed m the surging waters. ^^o is it, dear ? do you know ? 

Poor James! it was a mournful ending ^,. _ 

. a happy and useful life. Courtesy and Chmb up m my lap, sweet Bimie, 

indness presented the wine-cup, but will Ana take a better look: — 

1 be held guiltless of the sad calamity He stops, afraid of the foot-bridge 

hich made little EUie an orphan, and That crosses Willow Brook, 

iirried that soul into eternity.' "Old Shaw ! "—with a scornful gesture, 

And a look of proud disdain ; 

■ciA-DTTT -DTOT-Km Aud Bimic tums from thc wludow, 

To the picture-books again. 

WOULD have inscribed on the curtains of tj.? i. i r i. j. ^ -r.- • 

our bed, and the walls of your chamber, ^* ^.Ji^^^ |^/ my heart, sweet Birnie, 

If you do not rise early, you can make u^^^J.^^^^J *^^tT^? .^y' 

rogress in nothing.'^ If you do not set "^, calUhe dear little children 

pa^ your hours of reading; if you suffer ^ ^^^1 ^^^.°^ their sinless play,- 

ourself or any one else to break in upon ^^om the singing birds and the sunshme, 

lem, your days will slip through your . ^^^ everything fair they know- 

and^ unprofitable and frivolous, an/ un- ^^ °^^^^ ^^1? ^'P^ "^f" ^\7'°^ 
^joyed by yourself .-Zo,d CkatJutm. ^^^' ^^^ ^""^^ « «^^ ^^^ ^^^ ' 

Look out again on the snow-path: 

DEFOBMIT7 OF HEART. The hard words must be said ! 

Deformity of heart I ciiU S®® *^® hands that shake with palsy 

The worst deformity of aU ; , ,f "^^ .*^® ^^^^ that bOws the head ! 

For what is form, or what is face, ^iJ:^^^> *^^ ^^» ^.nd lonesome, 

But the soul's index, or its case ? ..^J^JJ^y® S*^? ^^^^^ ^^ °y~. 

—Cotton, "Old Shaw," that no one cares for, 

7 Afraid to live or die ! . 

OOD'S VOICE. You'll ahnost always see him 
>o you not sometimes, when you feel like Half-drunk, if he's no worse; 

oiog wrong, hear a little voice in your Singing a low song, may-be, 
)ul that says, "Don't you do it — it's Or hobbling by with a curse, 

icked?" That is one of God's voices. A rich man's son, little Bimie, 
i^e call it conscience. A man without a He once was, brave and tall; — 

)nscience would be like a ship without a Lots of fine boys in the village, 
idder, that goes just as the winds and And he was the pride of all! 



THREE NEW lEARb D\.^ 




THREE HEW YEARS DATS 



Pbank, said a feeble \oiLi;,fi(miuniuiii, 
comfortless bed; "are joa there?" A 
ragged boy was aitting orouchiug ovei' the 
crate with his feet amoug the aahea; but 
he rose at his ntothef'a cull aud came to 
aee what ahe wanted. "Throw ou two or 
tiree more sticks, if jou have them," said 
she; "anJ see if you can find your father's 
big coat to throw over me: it's iiu awful 
cold night" 



It Will a bitter night,— the lust night of 
the year; and as the wind howled in the 
chimney, and each gust sent in a freah drift 
of snow under the ill-fitting door, the poor 
aiifferer shivered again. But had she been 
in a palace, with every eomfort that money 
could buy, it would have been all the same. 
Nothing oould warm her now, for the chill 
of death was upon her. Frank found all 
the coveringa he could, and spread them 
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over hi3 mother and his little sister, who 
lay asleep beside her. Then he sat down 
to try what he could do to improve 
the tire; but soon his mother spoke 
again. 

"Frank, ye maun run in for Mrs. 
Reid." 

Mrs Reid, who had left her poor neigh- 
bour just shortly before, came back with 
Frank at once. At the first look she saw 
death in Mrs. Allen's face. "I'm just 

foing," whispered the poor woman. Mrs. 
teid raised her head, held a cup of water 
to her lips, and smoothed her pillow; then, 
turning to Frank, she whispered, "Run and 
seek your faither, my man." Had it been 
earlier in the night, Frank would have 
known well where to go at once in search 
of his father ; but it was now past midnight, 
and the publicans dared not allow their 
customers to sit all night in their houses, 
glad as they would have been to oblige 
them on this last night of the year. But 
Frank had not far to seek. Very soon he 
heard the sound of loud voices, laughing 
and singing, swearing and quarrelling; and 
on turning the comer of a street he came 
upon a crowd of idlers, who were resolved, 
in spite of the snow, to enjoy themselves 
by roaming about all night to welcome in 
the new year with their drunken merri- 
ment. Among these was Frank's father. 
"Father," said the boy, "ye maun come 
hame: mother's jist a deein'." At first the 
man swore at the boy, and ordered him 
away; but one of his comrades, not quite 
so drunk as himself, coaxed him to go home 
with his son. It was of little use, however. 
He was far too drunk to understand what 
was going on; and Mrs. Reid was glad 
when she got him to lie down quietly in 
the outer room, and saw him fall into a 
heavy sleep. His dying wife never asked 
for him: aU love for her drunken husband 
had long ago faded from her heart. Thev 
had once been happy together, but drink 
had brought poverty and quarrels, and 
made them miserable. For a long time she 
lay as if asleep; and then rousing herself. 



she beckoned to Mrs. Reid to call Frank, 
who had fallen asleep by the fire. " Frank," 
she whispered, "I leave you my blessing. 
Be good to poor wee EUen; and Frank, 
you'll promise me never to touch drink." 
"Yes, mother, I promise," said the boy, 
while the tears ran down his face. Bjs 
mother closed her eyes again, and long be- 
fore morning light Mrs. Reid saw that she 
was gone. It was late in the morning when 
the drunken father awoke and found his 
children sitting wearily beside their dead 
mother. They had long ago cried them- 
selves tired, and their kind neighbour had 
made them some breakfast, but she could 
not stay away longer from her own house. 
The father stood for a little while looking 
at the face of his dead wife, and then, 
after asking the children if they had had 
any breakfast, sat down gloomily in the 
chimney corner. The children, feeling 
dreary and desolate in their silent home, 
soon wandered into the street, but poor 
little Ellen, in her thin rags, could not 
stand the cold. Mrs. Reid took them in 
to her own fireside, and gave them some 
dinner with her children, and then Frank 
ran off to play with his companions. When 
it was dark, he came back for his little 
sister, who was now fretting sadly for her 
mother, and sorrowing and weary they 
crept to bed in their desolate home, and so 
ended that sad New Year's Day. 

(To be continued,) 



TALKS WITH THE QIRLB. 

NO. IV.— OBDER, 

Do you know that good rule, A place for 
everything and everything in its own place? 
and if so, do you practise it? Some of 
you do; but more, I fear, do not. "And 
what is the use?" perhaps you say: "it is 
a great bother to be always putting things 
exactly in their places, and folding and 
arranging; and I'm sure there's no sin in 
being a little imtidy, though to hear some 
people speak, you might think it was as bad 
to put a book in the wrong place as to 



TALKS WITH THE GIELS. 

steal one " Now u the tint pla e it i not j ra. ght not be able to Bay with tnith that 
a good plan to call aii "th ng a great tliera a ain in laying a hook in the wroug 
bo her nor indeel to I e the feeing place etifhabita of disorder lead to other 
tiiat nakea you bi y s si thn gh wf | th ngs that are sinful, as they certainly di 




then I think we cannot but call tbem n t 
only inconvenient and fooliah, but einful 
too. la it not sinfnl to waate any even 
the least, of the gifts of God to ua J la not 
lime one of His most predoue gifts] and 



do you not often throw away hours and 
half houTB of preciouB time iit Bearching 
for thmgs which jou ought to have been 
able to take from a shelf or draw er with 
ODt any eeoFching at all ) And time ia not 



MfciiM*^l*Jfc«^ii»i Jtilwi 
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the only thing lost by disorder. When 
your little brother finds the drawing mate- 
rials that you have carelessly left on the 
table, and puts some finishing touches to 
the drawing at which you have been 
labouring for weeks, or leaves the marks 
of his little fingers, fresh from butter or 
jelly, on the valuable book of plates that 
you ought to have replaced on the shelf; 
or when your little sister finds your knit- 
ting in some wrong place and puts it into 
hopeless confusion; or when your big 
brother sits down on the liat which cer- 
tainly ought not to have been in the easy 
chair, you must have an unusually good 
temper if it is not in danger of being lost 
too: and you will not say that loss of 
temper is not sinful. Then you must add 
to tnis the waste of the numberless articles, 
— pencils, thimbles, gloves, handkerchiefs, 
&c. — that you lose altogether by your care- 
lessness; and of as many other things that 
are abused or destroyed by not being 
properly put away. Remember, too, that 
you cannot indulge in disorderly ways 
without causing much needless trouble to 
other members of the household — mother, 
or sister, or servant. I have said that this 
habit of disorder ia foolish as well as wrong; 
for do you not know that by carelessly 
tossing things aside to avoid the trouble 
of putting them away, you give yourselves 
afterward a hundred times more trouble 
than that would have cost ? But we must 
not forget that these counsels of mine are 
meant to help you to become good and 
useful women, and to fulfil rightly the 
duties that may then belong to your posi- 
tion. Now though we often — ^too often — 
hear of very clever women who are very 
untidy, I do not think a woman can be 
really t»e/uZ who has not habits of thorough 
order. For let us see. The duties of most 
women are home duties; — ^the care of the 
house and of children, attending on the sick, 
and so on. Now you have all seen the 
difference between a house kept by a tidy 
mistress and one kept by an untidy mis- 
tress: in the one, each article in its right 



place, books in the bookcase, brightly 
rubbed furniture, a mistress with dre» 
and hair in perfect order, children as neat^ 
as herself, each happy and employed be- 
cause she has time to attend to each, and 
the father able to enjoy his book, or to 
carry on his work quietly amon^ them allr 
in the other, though perhaps ^ere is far 
more money, nothm^ but oiscomfort; an. 
unswept fireside and a tumbled carpet; 
here a doll's head, and there a scrap of 
what was once a handsome book; untidy 
children, one with a hole in his stocking 
and another with a rent in her pinafore, 
squabbling for want of something better 
to do; the weary mother too busy to do 
anything but scold and push them out of 
the way; and the father either cross and 
gloomy, or silent and sad, because he has 
so little peace at his own fireside. Which 
of these homes should you wish to be yours/- 
Order or disorder can make all the differ- 
In waiting on sick people, order is 



ence. 



still more necessary. If you have to be 
bustling about, seeking things you have 
mislaid ; if you have the room m confusion; 
if your trays and cups are not tidy and 
neat, you are more likely to throw your 
patient into a fever than to cure her. 
And do not think that you can, just when 
you please, change from a disorderly girl 
into a careful woman. If you are to haye 
orderly habits as women you must begin 
Do not be afraid of the effort,— lor 



iww. 



it will take an effort. Begin to^y; empty 
the drawers that are pemaps in the state 
of Aunt Dinah*s in Unde ' T(m*s Cabml 
arrange them in perfect order^ and never 
allow yourself to oe in too great a huny 
to put each thing in the place to which it 
belongs. You will soon find your effort 
amply repaid. 



IS IT BIGHT TO DBINK dDS&f 



BT OOUBIK WAJSnSlJK. 



"So ho! my boy," cried Parmer Jackson, 
as a boy of about thirteen or fourteen 
years entered the wide kitchen, — "a cold 



IS IT IlIGHT TO DRINK CIDEH? iS9 

d&; tbia." The farmer nibbed his hiiti(is I uold day, but I like it. It makes me feel 
M he apoke, and turuiog to the fire, piled brink and ftruiig; your kitchen looka very 
ott n fresh supply iif seasoned hickory. good, though, after my long walk." 

"Yes, uncle," answered Jamie, "it is u | A cheery place enough it was, that old 




kitcl en, with ta glo'sy ycUim uui 
llotpitltllE wooden chairs and ts sol er old 
cWk in the corner reaching from floor tu 
ceil ng, aad ticking its old monotonous 
Btmic, "tick— tack, tick— tack," just as it 



had ticked ever since Farmer J icksou wore 
pinafores, and ite bread and milk, in that 
same k tcUen Bes des the chairs and 
clock there WIS an old fashioned beaufet 
and pine table, acoured to the last degree 
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of whiteness. Oti t!ie table stood a mag 
and pitcLer. 

Jiimie draw near the fire, and liia eyes 
wandered about the ftpartment and GnaJly 
rested oa the mu^ and pitcher. 

That's right, Jamie; just the thing for 
yoii after your cold wait, Want a little 
o' my cider, don't jou, my boy?" 

Farmer JackBOU bustled to the table, 
ind filling the mug, brought it to Jamie. 

"No, thank jou, uncle," said the boy, 
shrinking away a little aa his uncle thrust 
the mug aJraoat in his face, " I never drink 

"Don't love it, eh!" said the farmer 
rod-natu redly, still holdtiig out the cider. 
rou'U like this, I know, for it was made 
of my best russeta on purpose for me. To 
be Bare, it has grown a little hard, but 
that don't hurt it none for me. I like it 
all the better for that." 

"It is not because I don't lone it that I 
don't drink it, uncle," answered .Jamie 
quietly, "but I have sigued the pledge and 

Cmised never to drink any iutoxicating 
^ore." 

The farmer's open brow knitted a little, 
and Ilia lips were couipreaaed. He set 
down the untasted cider and resumed his 
seat by the fire. "That is Just one of your 
fathers foolish notions," said he, at last; 
''he is as nice a man aa ever stepped, if he 
a my bi-other, hut I do wish he would get 
jver some of his etilT ways. I never was 
:he man to use ardent Bpirits, but a little 
hard cider now and then does my stomach 

"My father says that hard cider doea 
make people want something worse," 
Bwered Jamie quietly, "and very few 
drink it and go no farther." 

Tom, a hoy about Jamie's age, but taller 
and stronger, entered at this moment, and 
caught the last few words of the sentence. 
He snatched their subject in an instant. 
" So you are arguing the cider question, 

« you)" cried he, laughing; "this is what 
I think about it," and walking to the table 
he swallowed the mugful that Jamie had 



refused. His father looked at him with » 
smile; Jamie in a shocked way that mode 
Tom say, 

"Why, what ails you, Jamie 1 Yon 
look as though I had committed the u 
pardonable Bin." 

"Oh! no. cousin Tom. I didn't knon 
looked so, but I would not have done timt 
for five dollars." 

"Do you think I am any more likely to 
become a drunkard, for taking that cider T" 

Jamie hesitated n moment, then an- 
swered in a low hut firm tone, " I'm, I 
think every drop of cider that you drink 
makes it more likely that you will die a 
drunkard." 

Tom was sobered for a moment, for he 
loved his cousin dearly, and his love was 
not uumixed with a kind of awe, wlieO 
Jamie showed a firmneaa of pi'iiicij)le> 
which he felt sure ho should not eiliibii 
under similar cireum stances. Tom's sober; 
uess, however, did not last long, i 
whistling cheerily to old Bruno, and call* 
ing Jamie to "come along," he made ttTuBlt 
into the snow out of doors. 

(To U roniinHoe.) 



Sauif delays, they breed r 

Take thy time, while time is lent thee; 
Creeping snails liave weakest force; 

" lestth ^ 

r wrought, 
'a nought. 

— AniDnO. 
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TAI.KS WITS THZ: QIOLS. 



Now that the year is just cloaing it seeius 
a Biiitable occasion for diking you the 
question, What du jou do with your 
time? In my last letter I ahowed you 
how time 13 often thrown away in hunt- 
ing after articles lost by not being put in 
their proper places; and I hope aince then 

Ho. ISt.-J>«oiaa3>ta, 1866. 



some of you who were accustomed to m 
use much of your time in this way hn 
been finding a better way of spentflng it. 
But there are many ways of wasting time 
besides this. Do not think that I would 
have you to be always working. I do not 
call time waated that ie spent in play 01 

Frloe One HalftaiiiiY> 
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amusement, if it is right amusement, and 
if you take it only when your work is 
done, not making it the business of your 
life. But girls (and boys too) often spend 
a great deal of unnecessary time at their 
lessons or other work; learning or work- 
ing one minute, the next turning away 
to chatter to a companion or to look 
out at the window, or falling into a wak- 
ing dream. This is not only a waste of 
time, but a very injurious habit in other 
ways. Eesolve at once to break it off, and 
while you work, work with all your heart, 
remembering the Bible injunction, "What- 
soever ye do, do it heartilyy as unto the 
Lord.'* There are others of you who waste 
your time in another way, by lying in bed 
when you ought to be up; especially in 
these cold mornings, when it requires an 
effort to leave the warm nest and step out 
into the cold; and so you lose that which, 
if rightly used, is the best part of the day, 
and hurt your health besides. This is a 
habit, too, which grows on people very 
fast, and which you will find it very hard 
indeed to change later in life when you 
have perhaps come to feel that all the 
moments you can save are too few for the 
work you would like to do. I believe that 
with very few exceptions, all the men and 
women who have done anything great in 
the world have practised early rising. Be 
brave and strong then ; do not wait even 
till New Year's Day; but ask help from 
God, and begin to-morrow morning. It is no 
colder at six o'clock than at eight. Early 
rising will grow easier every morning, and 
very soon you will find it bring such an 
amount of vigour and cheerfulness as far 
more than repays the exertion. I have seen 
girls spend hours and half hours at the end 
of which they could not have told what they 
had been doing;— dawdling about, neither 
working, nor playing, nor reading, nor 
even sleeping, though they might as well 
have been doing the last. Is not this a 
sinful throwing away of time ? See that 
you have always something to do, and as I 
said before, do it heartily. But perhaps 



you say, "I have nothing to do.'' Impos- 
sible ! Has your mother no sewing to do? 
no household work at which you can help? 
Do your little brothers and sisters want 
no help at their lessons or play ? or if there 
are hands for all the home work, is there 
no sick neighbour for whom you could 
brighten a weary hour ? no hard-working 
neighbour whom you could help by keep- 
ing her baby while she finishes her wash- 
ing, or by making some comfortable gar- 
ment of which the baby is in want ? Never 
say you have nothing to do while you have 
hands and health. Time is a precious 
jewel, more precious than diamonds. Let 
none of it be lost, but determine that, 
with God's help, the coming year shall 
find you obeying his word by "redeeming 
the time." 



OXJB IICADGIE'S TEICPEBANOE 
LECTXJBE. 

The time of which I am now thinking was 
three years after my mother's death. I 
was eighteen, the eldest daughter of a 
large family, and Margery, my youngest 
sister, was between four and five years old. 
When I look at her now, so gentle, and 
quiet, sitting in her nursery, with her two 
little girls clinging around her, I cannot 
identify her with the little mischievous 
fairy who was now the pet and now tJie 
plague of us all at home. Ealph and Jack 
were next to Madgie in riotous spirits and 
fun, and really when they were together 
the racket they made was alarming. Their 
great delight seemed to be to instruct 
Madgie in the most exclusive principles 
of total abstinence, so that she looked with 
horror on any person who tasted spirits, 
and fled from the approach of any of the 
village innkeepers. One day she came in 
as I was in the act of putting away some 
wine in the side-board, and perceiving 
what 1 was about, she refused to kiss me 
until I had washed my hands. We were 
all total abstainers, but my father never 
restricted any person to his principles, so 



MADGIE'S TEMPERANCE LECTURE. 



i'vheD tic; one 
always placed 
afterwards ci 
mistake, and 



tne to viBit 118 wme was one iia> o 
I the tible, thuugh he gentlen 
to feel tha.t this waB a 
oved It altogether Well, I 



: father told us he expected a 
to dumtr, who would likely 
e Mr Seymour 
owned the attraction of 




onr pretty little Madgie. He was young 
and clever, und had a great gift for teliing 
rtoriea, and by the time of dinner Madgie 
wd he were firm frienda. Much to her 
disgost when she cnme in to the desaert, 
w»s on the table; she was sitting 



between father and Mr. Seymour, and I 
noticed a doleful eTpresaion come into the 
bright face when ahe eaw Mr. Seymour 
raise a glass of wine to his lips. At that 
instAnt he noticed her face too; her eyes 
with tbeir troubled look were fixed in- 
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tently on him. " What is it, little Madgie ? " 
he said. 

"Oh! don't drink that naughty 'tuff," 
she burst forth. " This I Do you not like 
wine ? " The look of disgust on her face 
was inimitable. "It make men bea'ts. 
Indeed it does. Balph says so, and it's 
true. Don't drink it," she added plead- 
ingly. He set it down untasted. "But 
it is only when people take too much that 
it makes them what you say, don't you 
know that ? " Mr. Seymour seemed highly 
amused. " Oh ! but," said Madgie, " people 
don't mean to take too muts, at fust. But 
they can't help it. They begin with 'itt'e 
sips." I looked at Mr. Seymour; the smile 
was gone, and I thought there was a shade 
of pain on his broad forehead, but my 
father changed the subject, and his smile 
came back. During the rest of his visit I 
noticed he drank only water. A year 

Eassed away; Madgie had outgrown her 
roken, lisping language, but she had all 
her mirth and total abstinence still. One 
morning after the letters had come, father 
called me into the study; he was looking 
troubled and perplexed. He said to me, 
" I've got rather a strange request sent to 
me this morning, Esther. You remember 
Mr. Seymour?" I answered, "Yes." "Per- 
haps you also remember Madgie's temper- 
ance lecture to him, at dinner ? " I laughed, 
for I had not forgotten it. "It seems," 
continued my father, "that her chance 
remark was more applicable than we sup- 
posed. Poor fellow ! he has been rapidly 
descending the dangerous path of intem- 
perance; nenow sees the folly of his ways, 
and has a strong desire to amend. His 
father has written to me to ask me to 
receive him as an inmate of our house for 
a time. We are old friends, and he knows 
I am myself an abstainer and he thinks it 
would be well for his son to be out of the 
reach of temptation for a period." "But 
what will he do ? " I asked, "what employ- 
ment will he have?" "Oh! he comes 
ostensibly to learn farming. I will find 
employment for him, I promise you; it is 



by his own desire, too, it seems, that he is 
coming here. You have no objections, 
Esther?" I had none; and Mr. Seymour 
came. Madgie had not forgotten him, nor 
her interview at dinner with him. There 
was no wine on the table, but when she 
saw him fill his glass with water she said, 
emphatically, "Good Mr. Seymour." 

Mr. Seymour was an inmate of our 
house for more than a year, and he re- 
turned to his home and his business a 
thoroughly sober man. It is three years 
since I saw him, and his hair was turning 
white with age then. We were talking 
over some incidents of that far away time, 
when we were all together, and laughing 
over some of the boys and Madgie's scrapes, 
when he said, " Is Madgie still an advocate 
of total abstinence?" "Yes, indeed," I 
answered, "though not so fierce as she 
was then. She astonished some worthy 
people, often, for it was not so common 
then as now. But it was the boys' doing." 
"I may thank both them and her, then," 
he answered gravely. "Her rebuke was 
never forgotten by me. And it was the 
remembrance of it, coming to me in a fit 
of remorse after I had, to use her words, 
made myself liker a brute than a man by 
strong drink, that made me beg my father 
to get me admitted to your home, where I 
might escape from the temptation of seeing 
others use what I felt would soon be my 
death spiritually and temporally. I came 
to you, and you know the rest. I can 
never show enough of gratitude to your 
family." 

Such is a child's influence. 



SINS OP TOXJTH. 

"How long have you been a Christian?" 
said one old man to another. "Fifty 
years," said he. "Well," asked the other, 
"have you ever been sorry that you began 
so young to serve the Saviour?" "Oh, 
no," said the old man, and the tears 
trickled down his furrowed cheeks; "I 
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weep when I think of the sins of my 
youth!. It is this that makes me weep 
now !" 



THBEE NEW YEAB'S DATS. 

After his wife's death, William Allan 
paid a neighbour woman to take some care 
of the house; but had it not been for the 
kindness of Mrs. Reid and other friends, 
the children would often have run the risk 
of starving. The doctor's wife gave Ellen 
a warm new frock and put her to school, 
and Frank ran errands for the doctor and 
the grocer, weeded gardens, or did any 
other little bit of work that came to hand: 
and so another New Year's-day came 
round. Frank and Ellen rose very blythely 
that morning; for there was to be a tea 
party of Sabbath-scholars at the manse, 
and they expected great amusement. They 
had just eaten a bit of bread and cheese 
for their dinner, for there was no New 
Year's feast at home for them, when their 
father staggered in, and with him another 
druiik man, carrying a bottle of whisky. 
"Here my lass," said the man, "get us a 
glass, ana ye shall have a taste wi' us." 
The child set down a tea-cup, and escaped 
out of the house. Frank sat looking on. 
"There's a drop for you, my man, for a 
guid New Year," said the man. Frank 
shook his head. "It's for you, man; take 
it up." " I don't want it," said Prank. 
"Take it," said his father, angrily. "I'll 
not take it," said Frank. "No nonsense; 
you shall take it." "I'll be very sorry; — 
just to make a beast of myself." Frank 
was certainly very wrong to speak in this 
way to his father; but William Allan, even 
when sober, was harsh and rough to his 
children; and it was not strange if they 
had not yet learned to honour their father 
as the Bible commands children to do. 
Without waiting for another word, the 
father doubled his fist and fiercely stmck 
the boy to the ground. Frank lay for 
a minute groaning in pain; for his arm 
had struck the corner of the bed with 



such force that he was sure it must be 
broken. Then rising slowly, unheeded by 
the two drunk men, he went to seek his 
friend the doctor, who kindly bound up 
the broken arm, asking the boy, while he 
did so, how it had happened ; which Frank 
not very willingly told. "Ah! Frank," 
said the doctor, "if we could just get your 
father to sign the pledge." Frank looked 
as if he thought that a very unlikely thing 
to happen, and the doctor went out, leav- 
ing him to rest on a sofa and to enjoy a 
refreshing cup of coffee. Frank stayed 
quietly there for half an hour, and then 
went back to his home. There he found 
a very different scene from what he had 
left so shortly before. His father, wander- 
ing about drunk, had fallen down an area 
stair, and was taken up with his leg broken, 
and the doctor had just arrived when 
Frank came in. " More broken bones, you 
see, Frank," said he. "Now," said the 
doctor, when, with the help of some neigh- 
bours he had bound up the limb; "not a 
drop of whisky! Mind, I'll charge any 
one with his death that brings him drink." 
The poor man's life was indeed in great 
danger, owing to his long-indulged habits: 
and still he often called for whisky, and 
cursed at all about him for refusing to bring 
it. But in consequence of what the doc- 
tor had said, no one dared to indulge him; 
and after a few weeks of great suffering, he 
seemed in a hopeful way to recover. The 
doctor and the minister, who had visited 
him constantly, both urged him earnestly 
to take the pledge before he again went 
out to meet temptation. The poor man, 
now that he could look at it soberly, was 
grieved at the miserable state of his mother- 
less children: he felt better in health, too, 
even now, than he had done while daily 
swallowing the publican's poison, so he 
humbly agreed to try, to the great joy of 
his children and all who wished him well. 
A glance at his house on the next New 
Year's-day will show how he kept his 
promise. But it is not the old home in 
which we find them. No snow blows in 
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ere under tbe neat door; but tbe frosty 
iiQ looks ill a.t the bright windotrs and 
riea tu shine out tha coay fire thut crackles 
1 the grate. By the fireside aita little 
Ellen, roay and happy, spelling out tlie 



words in a gay picture book that he. 
has bought for her that momiDg 
father ii at the other side: he look 
and thoughtful, but happy too. Tl 
is neatly spread for dinner; andnoT 




ea in from the baker's, carrying under 
ver a ueat little roast of beef. After 
Shank's broken, arm was mended, the grocer 
had taken him into his shop, where he 
worked busily and honestly, and pleased 



liis master well. Good Mrs. Eei 
iu to take from the pot a capital dn 
that she had made for them, and tl 
hap^y little family sat down to the 
"This m jolly," aaid Frank; "wt 



IS IT EIGHT TO DEIKK CIDER? 



w grand a (iiuiier before." "Aad we'll 
a grand tea, too," eaid EUeu; "for 
/ we'll get to the luaiiHe this time " " Yes " 
'1 the father we uiaj think God that 



things are so different iHth ua from laa 
New Year, and pray that He will help n 
to love and serve Him better for all hia 
kindness to uh 




IB IT BIGHT TO DBHTK CTDSS,? 

^AEMBR Jaoksow toott cftTO not to offer I towards spring, an accident occurred which 
Jwaie any more cider, and Tom did not was near being fatal to both boya. Tom 
We off hia daily draught, in spite of hia and Bruno walked over to get Jamie to go 
'n's warning. Finally, one afternoon | caBBtiiig;areqDeatwhichTomniadekDOWQ 
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by, "Come Jamie, get your sled, and come 
over to Steep Hill," and Bruno, not so noisily, 
but quite as expressively, by licking Jamie's 
hand, and then arching his curly back to 
receive his caresses. Jamie, like all boys, 
loved to slide down hill, so he ran for 
"Gen'l Grant," and away they went, Tom 
contending for the merits of his "Red 
Eover," while Jamie thought his sled did 
no discredit to the illustrious personage of 
the same name. 

The hill was, as you may guess from its 
name, very steep, and smooth as well; a 
better place to slide never was seen. The 
boys when once started, went so rapidly 
that delay was impossible and stopping out 
of the question. For several slides all 
went weU. Bruno scampering beside the 
sleds in their downward course, and some- 
times helping to drag them up again by 
tugging at the rope with his teeth. 

But all the while Tom's head was grow- 
ing dizzy, and finally, the fourth time they 
were to start, he felt himself not quite safe 
in descending; but pooh! never mind, his 
hand was steady enough. Away went 
Jamie, and away after him went Tom. 
Alas! his hand was not steady; he could 
not see to steer; the two sleds clashed, and 
Tom was thrown off. Jamie and the 
"Gren. Grant" rolled over and over to the 
bottom of the slope and rested there in a 
snow bank. 

For a moment Tom was stunned by the 
suddenness of the shock, but Bruno, brave 
Bruno, pulling at his coat-sleeve, and then 
dashing away down the hill, aroused him. 

The thought of Jamie brought him to 
his feet and he sprang away after Bruno, 
regardless of his own bruises. There, 
at the foot, covered with snow and ice, 
gathered in his descent, lay his cousin, still 
senseless. Faithful Bruno was licking the 
white forehead and doing his best to help 
his friend. Tom's wits, you may believe, 
were fully cleared by this sad sight, and 
as he was a quick-witted lad, he knew 
just what to do. He applied snow to the 
veined temples, on one of which was an 



ugly cut, inflicted by the iron-shod runner, 
he chafed the quiet hands, and in a little 
while Jamie opened his eyes, and looked 
dreamily out. Half sitting, half lying in> 
his cousin's lap, he found himself, and h^ 
saw Bruno's anxious brown eyes looking- 
into his. 

"Where am I ? " murmured he. 

"You have had a fall," said Tom sadly^ 
"are you hurt very much?" 

With Tom's help, Jamie got upon hi^ 
feet and walked a few steps. No, ther^ 
were no bones broken, but he was very^ 
weak from the shock, and loss of blood— 
No more coasting that afternoon, but witha. 
Bruno's help Tom managed to drag Jami^ 
home on his own sled. (The " Gen . Grant ' ^ 
was a perfect wreck.) Very sad was Tom'^ 
face when he knocked at his uncle Jamest^ 
door, but Jamie sat up as well as he could, 
and tried to look unhurt. 

Jamie was soon recovered from the acci- 
dent, and the kind Heavenly Father who 
watches over us all spared his life. He often 
says now, he is glad of that mishap, for 
Tom keeps the wreck of the "Gen. Grant^' 
very carefully, and it does him good every 
time he sees it. For why! Tom had 
taken a deep draught of hard cider before 
starting that day, "just to keep the cold 
out," his father said. It was that which 
made his head dizzy and his hand unsteady. 
Now every time Tom Jackson sees the 
fragments of the broken sled, he says to 
himself, "That fall saved me from being a 
drunkard, for it made me see the bad effects 
of * nothing but hard cider.'" He has left 
off tasting it, and joined the band of hope 
to which Jamie belongs. He and Jamie 
go "coasting" together now, and Bruno 
goes with them, but Tom never takes auy 
"hard cider" before starting. 

— TotUh's Temperance VisiU^' 



BOLDNESS IN DUTT. 

Gilpin says, "I hate to see a thing done 
by halves; if it be right, do it boldly: if it 
be wrong, leave it undone." 
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JANET'S aXTSSnONS. ] 1 


net! my little Janet! 

fou think me wise, I know; 

,d that when you sit and question, 

ffith your eager face a-glow, 

an tell you all you ask me : 

My child, it ia not BO. 

an tell my little Janet 

iome things she well may prize; 

ould tell her some whose wisdom 

iVould be foolish in her eyes; 


What is written in its pages 

She cannot read or see : 
Nor tell till the rose has blossomed 

If red or white 'twill be. 


And till life's book is opened 
And read through every age. 

Come questions, without answers, 
Alike from child and sage; 

Yet God himself is teaching 
His children page by page! 


ere are things I would not tell her, 

rhey are too sadly wise. 

an tell her of noble treasures, 

Jf wisdom stored of old; 

the chests which they are holden 

; can give her keys of gold; 

d aa much as she can caiTy 


I still am asking questions 

With each new leaf I see; 
For your new eyes, my Janet, 

Tet more revealed may be. 
You must ask of God the questions 

I fail to answer thee.w, o. in ».«i w-,^. 



ihe may take away untold, 
t till her heart is opened, 
Jike the book upon her knee. 


Hb who has no mind to trade with the 
devil, should be so wise aa to keep from 
his 8hop.~s™i*. 
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Look veatward, pensive little one, 
How the bi'ight nuea together run, 
Around where late the waning snn 

Sank in hia evening cloud. 
Or eastward turn thee, and admire 
How linger yet the showers of fire. 
Deep in each fold, high on each spire. 

Of yonder mountain proud. 



Thou seest it not ; an envious screen, 
A fluttering leaflet, floate between 
Thee and tnat fair mysterious scene, 

A veil too near thine eye. 
One finger's breadth at hand vill mar 
A world of light in Heaven afar, 
A mote eolipse a glor' 

An eydid hide the 



e the sky. 



WHO WILL OOP 



Childrt^, hark ! the Saviour's speaking 

labourers in my vineyard wanting— 

Who will go ? 
Who will say, as once did Samnel, 

"Here am I, 
Waiting, Lord, to do thy pleasure 

Till I die?" 



Who will give their all to Jesna, 

And receive 
Of hie grace a tenfold measure 

While they live? 
And when earthly toil is ended 

Here below. 
Wear a fadeless crown of glory; 

Wfu) will go ?—Brlectol. 
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PUT ON TOTTK SHOES. 



DB dear young frienda are starting od 
lother year's journey tlirough this world, 
ae way thej have to go is Bometimea 
sry rough with sharp Btojies, and along 
le aideB are thorns and briers. Wtat 
itt«r advice can we give them than that 
ley should put on their shoes} 
Many young fdlkFi prefer going hwe- 

Ne. 1.— JBUnary, 1887. 



footed. They feel lighter, and there is 
Bomething of adventure about doing hoj 
but often before nightfall they find reason 
to regret that they did not take mother's 
advice and put on their shoes. Their 
feet are very aore. There is a cut here 
from a bit of broken glass, and there a 
very troublesonie thorn needing do end of 
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searching to bring it out, and it is well if 
no festering wound make them prisoners 
for weeks. 

Now the thorns of sin are far more 
troublesome and dan^rous than ordinary 
thorns, and it is aeamst them we seek to 
guard our young niends, when we urge 
them to put on uieir shoes. 

There are many other evil thorns besides 
that of drink, and against all these you 
need to be on your guard, and to ask (rod 
to guard you; but the drinking customs 
of the New- Year season are so sure to 
wound the feet, and the head, and the 
heart too of those who comply with them, 
that we think it especially needful to warn 
you in regard to them. 

Determine, hy God's help, never to use 
intoxicating drinks, for unless you so de- 
termine you will be likely to consent when 
friends urge you to drink to their health; 
and if you so consent you have got in 
among the sharp stones and the cruel 
thorns. K you form the resolution not to 
drink any sort of intoxicating drink, and 
keep the resolution, sharp stones won't 
wound, nor will you go limping all your 
days after from the thoms| You have put 
on your shoes. 



The influence of a Christian mother's pure, 
unselfish love upon her child is never lost. 
Worldly pursuits may cover it from sight 
— love, warm and passionate, seem to bum 
it from the heart; but, with subtle gentle- 
ness, it still exerts its hallowed power. 
Many a dying bed has borne such testi- 
mony as the following: — 

"If I could only see my mother ! " 
Again and again was that yearning cry 
repeated — 
"If I could only see my mother!" 
The vessel rocked, and the waters, chased 
by a fresh wind, played musically against 
the side of the ship. The sailor, a second 
mate, quite youthful, lay in his narrow 
bed, his eye glazing, his limbs stififening. 



his breath failing. It was not pleasant to 
die thus in this shaking, plunging ship; 
but he seemed not to mmd his bodily 
comfort, his eyes looked far away — and 
ever and anon broke forth that grieving 
cry— 

"If I could only see my mother!" 
An old sailor sat by, the Bible in his 
hand, from which he had been reading. 
He bent above the young man and asked 
him why he was so anxious to see the 
mother ne had wilfully left. 

"O! that is the reason," he cried in 
anguish. "I nearly broke her heart, and 
I can't die in peace. She was a good 
mother to me, O ! so good a mother ! she 
bore everything from her wild boy, and 
once she said — * My son, when you come to 
die, you will remember all this.' 

"O! if I could only see my mother!" 
He never saw his mother. He died 
with the yearning cry upon his lips, as 
many a man has died wno slighted the 
mother who bore him. The waves roll 
over him, and his bones whiten at the 
bottom of the sea, and that dread cry has 
gone before God, there to be registered for 
ever. 

My young reader, may you never have 
to utter such a cry ! Have you a motiier 
in Heaven ? Think — ^what would be yoor 
mother's wish for you this New-Yiff's- 
Day? — SdMttd, 

THE RAINBOW. 

BY J. KXBLK. 

A FRAGMENT of a rainbow bright 
Through the moist air I see, 

All dark and damp on yonder height, 
All bright and clear to me. 

An hour ago the storm was here, 
The gleam was far behind ; 

So will our joys and griefs appear, 
When eartn has ceased to olind. 

Grief will be joy if on its edge 

Fall soft that holiest ray, 
Joy will be grief if no faint pledge 

Be there of heavenly day. 



THE WIDOWS' SONS. 



HOW TO LEABN. 

"I HAD some advice given me by my 
French master, when I was a child, which 
has often helped me since in other ways. 
*If you wish to learn to read,' he said, 
^read; if you wish to learn to speak, 
9peak; if you wish to learn to write, icriteJ 
The only way to learn to do anything is to 
do it; and, of course, that implies that 
before you learn to do it right you will do 
it wrong. You will make blunders, you 
will make failures; you are very fortunate 
if you do not do mischief; but persevere, 
ana in the end you will learn your lesson, 
and probably a good many other lessons 

by the way." — Winifred Bertram. 



THE WIDOWS' SONS. 

In one of the crowded districts of a large 
city there lived two widows. Their dwell- 
ings were so near to each other that you 
could have tossed a penny from the one to 
the other. Each had a son — an only son 
—and each looked to her son to be the 
solace of her declining years. The one was 
altogether dependent upon her son, who 
was unmarried; the other was not, but 
had in her old age retired from a little 
business she had made by her industry, 
leaving it to her son and his wife to carry 
it <m for their own behoof. Both the 
young men had fallen into drinking habits, 
and BO strong had the power of these 
habits become that these widows had almost 
given up^ all hope of ever seeing any 
change lor the better; and many a sad day 
and sorrowful night they spent in conse- 
quence. 

This was the state of matters when a 
missionary came to labour in the district. 
He was an abstainer before he came, and 
he soon saw that he could have done little 
good if he had not been one. He com- 
menced a total abstinence society, and got 
a few friends to help him. Meetings 
were held, tracts distributed, and visits 
paid; and by the blessing of God not a 
little good was done in the locality. 



Among those with whom the mission- 
ary came into contact were these widows 
and their sons. Into his ear the mothers 
poured their sorrows, and sought his aid. 
This was willingly given, and with one of 
them was successful. The widow depen- 
dent upon her son had the happiness of 
knowing that, owing to the persuasions of 
the missionary, he had become a member 
of the society. She could not help fearing 
that the reformation might be only tem- 
porary, and the missionary was afraid of 
this too. This made him the more de- 
sirous to do all he could to keep him right. 
He got him to attend not only the temper- 
ance meetings, but the religious services 
on week nights and Sabbath nights. In 
course of time the lad became a regular 
church-goer; and, decently clothed, and 
with his mother beside him when she was 
able, he was to be seen in his pew from 
Sabbath to Sabbath. The truth as it is 
in Jesus was brought home to his heart 
by the Holy Spirit. He sought and ob- 
tained admission to the church, and has 
for years been one of the most active in the 
congregation. Knowing what he himself 
had suffered from the drink, he is zealous 
in his efforts to get others to do as he has 
done; and his labours have been owned of 
God, and crowned with gi*eat success. His 
mother still lives; but, instead of sitting, 
as she used to do, the very image of dis- 
consolate hopelessness, she is now cheerful 
and happy, and when the missionary comes 
to see her, many are the blessings she 
pours upon his head. 

The son of the other widow kept to his 
drinking, in spite of all the missionary 
could do. Misery was in his home. Drint 
showed itself more and more in his person. 
One day, the missionary was hastily sent 
for to see him. On going to the house he 
found him raving mad, tossing his arms 
to and fro in his frenzy, and requiring two 
strong persons to hold him. The poor 
mother was there along with his wife, and 
both implored the missionary to pray for 
him. It was with a sad heart, and with 
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little or DO hope, he lifted np his prayer to | to him in one ot hiu jjaros^Bms, 
Qod; for it eeemed likel;, aa it turned out, paased away into the dark fntun 
tiiat the frenzy would end in death without drunkard. 
Miy interval of conacionsneas. Death came | What a grief to a.11. How thatv 




mother mourned over her only souther 
only child. How she wished he had done 
SB the other and become on abstainer. She 
herself has passed away, her gray hairs 
brought down hj hi" " "" ' ''' 

grave. ="•- ■'■-■'—' 



She died ni 



1, but with. 



a good hope through grace of evi 
life; yet her last hours were full of 
hecaiuae, with ber own hope of hea 
could not think of ber Eon, whom 
all his fiinfulneas she loved so well, 
lost but gone before." 



THE FIRST ANB LAST EXPERIMENT. 



That nuBsioDiu'y has seen more— much | 
mora of the eviU of intemperance and the 
daaser of drink than he could ever tell. 
He ias seen not a little of tha good the 
temperance movement has done in rescuing 
dmikarda from their aad eoudition; but 



what he haa seen has ahowu him that it ia 
far better nea^ to taaie at all than to run 
the riak of becoming a drunkard, and heing 
what these two lads had been, and dying 
u3 this one had died. Let our joung 
frieuda leuru tht leason! 




TSB FUEST AlTD I^AST EXPEBUCENT. 

11.— THE GAF IS THE WALL. 
' HiD lonff promised to pay a visit to a 1 a season remarkable almost for tropical 
niMid ia t£e coimtry, but year after year heat, I managed early in September to 
this visit had been postponed. At last, in | leave home cares and duties behind me for 
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a time, and took my place in the railway 
train for D — . I entered at the terminus 
in a large town, in the midst of bustle, 
clamour, and confusion, and after passing 
through a long stretch of varied scenery, 
I stepped out at a quiet country station, 
where Mr. Graham, my friend's husband, 
met me with a conveyance and a hearty 
welcome. It was a delightful change from 
the noise and stir, to which I had been so 
long accustomed. Masses of wood begin- 
ning to shade into the many hues of 
Autumn were all around, while rugged 
scarred hills shutting in the view in one 
direction, were brightened by the after- 
noon sun, and varied by light and shade, 
as fleecy clouds passed over them. Mr. 
Graham had a large farm. A belt of plan- 
tation protected by a wall inclosed a few 
grass parks, the garden, and house. Every- 
thing was in beautiful order, but as we 
drove on I saw Mr. G raham's eye catch a gap 
in the wall which seemed to discompose him. 

"Do you notice that public-house by the 
road-side?" he said. "I fear judging by 
that broken bit of wall, which I would 
say is a short cut to ruin, that my servants 
pay it too frequent visits, but it is not an 
easy thing to prevent it, and there are 
some of them too who have grown up on 
the place here with my own sons. I don't 
like it, one never tnows what young 
people will do till they are tried.'? 

"well," I said, "we must just do in this 
as in other things, use the means and seek 
the blessing." 

"True, true," he replied; "and one of the 
means which I would use if I could, would 
be to get that public-house put away, you 
know 'how oft the sight of means to do ill 
deeds, makes ill deeds done.'" 

By this time we had arrived at the house, 
where I had some trouble in recognizing 
my early school-companion, in the mother 
of five children; but so it was, as two tall 
boys and three girls, all claiming her as 
their mamma, sufficiently proved. Our 
meeting was a happ^ one, although both 
had known many trials since our hist. 



After a week or two of my visit had 
passed very pleasantly away, I was one 
evening writing letters in the dining- 
room, all having gone for a walk but the 
two boys, Charles and James, who were 
busy preparing their lessons for school 
They were respectively, fifteen and thu> 
teen years of age. I had not been so long 
in the house, without noticing a marked 
difference in their characters. James had 
little or no imagination, all he had, at any 
rate, seemed to be used up, in looking at 
what mi^t be the consequences of his 
actions. He was almost painfully cautious. 
"If I do this what then /" seemed like an 
instinct with him. You felt, here is one 
who will never rashly speculate, or spend 
his time in experiments, or go on forlorn 
hopes. His brother was a striking con- 
trast to him; full of impulse, he would 
have dashed into any rash enterprise for 
the mere sake of the excitement; and as 
for experiments, he would have rejoiced in 
making the first trial of nitrous oxide 
with Davy, or chloroform with Simpson. 
Nothing had been heard for some time in 
the room, but the turning of the leaves of 
the dictionary. I suppose my presence in 
a distant corner of it nad been forgotten, 
when, suddenly, Charles threw down bis 
book, saying, 

"Look here, James; these Greek poets 
are always praising the juice of the grape; 
after all it is a stupid thing for papa to be 
a total abstainer and want us to be the 
same. I would like to have a turn with 
that jolly old fellow Bacchus, if it were 
only for the fun of the thing." 

"Now Charles," replied James, "how 
can you say so ? Upon the whole I think 
the Spartans were the most sensible people 
in these old far back times, and do you 
know, I think papa had the Helot experi- 
ment in his head, when he sent me a 
message to Bailie Mill^s the other day; 
at least the servant managed to make it 
so. She showed me into the dining-room, 
where there was a large party of gentle- 
men enjoying their wme, a considerable 
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time aiter the ladies had left them. You 
know I have not, like jou, quite lost my 
organ of veneratioa, and nhea I used to 
see these men in their offices, or meet them 
in Uie street, with their grave business or 
professional faces, I felt rather awed, but 
now I don't know how I can ever meet 
them without laughing. Most of them 
had a peculiar, hazy look which I can't 
well describe, and talked in a way which, 
I to me, seemed downright nonsense, 
n tell you, I felt it quite a relief, when 
I got again into the fresh open air, with 
the briAt moon shining overhead." 

Charles did not seem at all impressed, 
he only remarked, "I wish papa liad sent 
me, I should like to see something of that 
kind. I have a good mind to try an 
experiment myself, I have no doubt I could 
jnat hit the exact moment when to stop." 

Here the door bell rang, some of the rest 
of the family came in, and the conversation 

ended. {Ta tt tostiv.-acd.'i 

TEB E01TA O? PBA'TEB. 




Fa he , by he breeze of e e 
Called thy harvest work to leave — 
Pray, ere yet the dark hours be, 
Lift the heart and bend the knee ! 
Traveller, in the stranger's laud, 
Far from thine own household liand; 
Mourner, haunted by the tone 
from this world g 




Chilb am dat the flowers at pli j 
"Whle the ted light fades away 
Mother, with thine earnest eje 
Ever following silently; 
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Captive, in whose narrow cell 
Sunshine hath not leave to dwell; 
Sailor, on the darkening sea — 
Lift the heart and bend the knee ! 

Warrior that, from battle won, 
Breathest now at set of sun ; 
Woman, o'er the lowly slain. 
Weeping on his burial-plain; 
Ye that triumph, ye that sigh. 
Kindred by one holy tie. 
Heaven's first star alike ye see — 
Lift the heart and bend the knee ! 

FliBASINa JSSTJS. 

" The Lord Jesus does not say, ' Get on,' 
but 'Follow me.' He does not want us 
to do as well as other people, but as well as 
we can; and then he is quite sure to be 

E leased. He wills all his children to bring 
im their work every evening. Some of 
them have done things which will be 
talked about and praised while the world 
lasts, and some have done what no one 
thinks anjrthing of, perhaps cut the grass 
in the square garden, or borne a bad ancle 
patiently, and done a few lessons as well 
as they can. But God is quite as pleased 
with one as with another; God sets us 
here not to do wonders, but to learn 
lessons. We are to do the wonders by- 

and-by." — Winkfred Bei-tram, 



«POB THE SAKE OF MY MOTHER." 

The judicious Hooker used to say, "If I 
had no other reason and motive for being 
religious, I would earnestly strive to be 
so for the sake of my aged mother, that I 
might requite her care of me, and cause 
the widow's heart to sing for joy." 

wobe:. 

''SUbxh nai no room for idlers; 
Life has no time for dreams. 
Bise, gird thee for true labour; 
Bise, arm thee for the fight 
Go forth to earth's battle-field; 
Strike boldly for the right ! " 

—27^ Thrte WaHnfft. 



EOOVOMY. 

Hb that is taught to live upon little, owes 
more to his father's wisdom, than he tha^ 
has a great deal left him does to his fa- 
ther's care. — Penn. 



MOSSES IN JANTTABT. 

There is no better time than during sl 
walk in January to get a good view of tho 
mosses that grow on and around the trees ^ 
for at this season they stand boldly out in 
all their beautiful colourinirs, falling on the 
eye in masses of rich A sUvfr-g^r, 
ambered brown, and gaudy orange; while 
the yellow moss is almost as dazing as 
sunshine, and the green the most beauti' 
ful that gladdens the earth. In some 
places we see it fitted together like exqui- 
site mosaic work, in others it hangs down 
like ffniceful fringe, while the green looks 
like fairy trees springing from a cushion 
of yielding satin. The screw-moss is very 
curiously formed; it grows plentifully oix 
old walls, and looks like dark green flossy 
velvet. Now, if closely examined, a num- 
ber of slender stems will be found spring- 
ing from this soft bed, crowned with what 
botanists call the fruit. On this is a cap, 
just like that found on the unblown aud 
well-known eschscholtzia; when this ex- 
tinguisher-shaped cap is thrown off (it may 
be lifted off; a beautiful tuft of twisted 
hairs will be found beneath, compressed at 
the neck, and forming just such a brush 
as one can imagine the fairies use to sweep 
out the pollen from the flowers. Place 
this beautiful moss in water, and this 
brush will uncoil itself, if left above the 
surface, and release the seed within. 
Another of the scale-mosses is equally 
curious; and if brought into a warm 
room, with a drop of water applied to the 
seed-vessel, it will burst open and throw 
out a little puff of dust; and this dust, 
when examined by a powerful glass, will 
be found to consist of Imks of litue cbains, 
not unlike the sprint of a watdi. But the 
most beautiful of afl is ^'siller'' cup moss, 



THE SNOWY OWL. 



^ery cup of which is shaped like 
while tQs sporuiea inside look like 
ich as a. bird no larger than a. gnat 



might build to breed in. This mosB is 
commonly found on decayed wood. — TU 



THE SNOWT 0W1~ 

inowjr Owl is a native of the most \ neck by a. few minute dots of dull brown, 

■" ' ' the reat of the body by regular 

transferee semi 
lunar streaks of 
the same colour— 
these dots in ad 
vanced age some 
times become (m 
the male bird) 
almost purely 

The large round 
eyes of this bird 
8^8 the Rev J G 
Woo 1 are very 
beautiful andeveii 
by daylight are 
rtm rkabfe for 
the r gem like 
Hheeu but lu the 
e^emog they are 
still more attrac 




tive and 






other bird 

imily It flies abroad \\v) in the 

as well as in the twilight It 
mo4t indiacnmiQately on birds, 
eda, fi'^hes, and even camou, and 
1 by Hearne to be eitremely 
onie to the banter, whom it uill 
)r a whole day, perching itself on 
lest trees, and skimming down, 

bird has been shot, with such 
as to cftrry off the prize before the 
in can get within reach of it." 
inowy Owl derives its name from 
irkable " whiteness of its plnmag& 
I only interrupted on the nend and 



like two ball 
living fire There 
IB sa amusing 
anecdote respect 
iDg one of these 
Owls wl loh settled 
on the rigging of a ship by mgUt to 
test itself after a long journey. The 
bird was quietly seateif on one of the 
yards, when it was euddenly roused by 
one of the sailors who was sent aloft 
upon some nautical duty. The man, ter- 
rified at the two glowing eyes that sud- 
denly opened upon him, descended jw*- 
cipitately from tne rig^ng, declaring that 
'JJavy Jones' was sitting on the main- 
yard. Several instances are known where 
Snowy Owls have made nse of a ship aa 
a temporary resting-place. On one such 
the ship was visited by no fewer 



than sixty of these birds, which were so 
fatigued that thej allowed themselves to 
be captured by the crew." 

TOBACCO SKOKINa. 

We suppose there is no conscientious tem- 
perance man who would recommend his 
Doys to form the habit of using tobacco, 
and very few such who would argue be- 
fore their children the reasonableness, 
propriety, and harmlessness of that habit 
in grown-up men. And yet thousands of 
good temperance men are in the daily 
practice of this habit, not a few of whom 
will take a pipe, quid, or cigar quite as 
often in the day as an inveterate toper will 
take his glass. Are these temperance men 
consistent? Are they doing as they ought, 
if they wish their boys to grow up teeto- 
talers? 

If these things are true, and whether 
they are we leave to the candid judgment 
of every man, should not temperance men 
who would be consistent give up tobacco? 
A good clergyman who was always a 
teetotaler and is now a consistent anti- 
tobacco man, was once accustomed to 
smoke a cigar frequently. — Once while 
doing so, his Httle son, who had not only 
been taught the evils of indulging in in- 
toxicating drinks and signed the family 
temperance pledge with his father, but 
had also been cautioned, by him against 
ever learning to use tobacco, was standing 
by and asked, "Father, is smoking a baa 
habit?" "Yes, my son," said the father, 
"and I wish you never to learn it." " Then," 
said the boy, " why don't you leave it off ? " 
This home question had its effect. Our 
friend saw that he was not setting a right 
example before his children, and that his 
influence with them could not be what it 
should, while he practised himself what 
he taught them to avoid. He did "leave 
it off." He threw away his cigar and has 
not smoked one since. We would kindly 
ask all tobacco-using temperance men 
whether they had not better follow this 
good clergyman's example. — Selected, 



WHEN TO LOTTB 0HBI8T. 

As aged woman, who had been a Christiaii 
for more than fifty years, lay on her dying 
bed. She said, "Tell all the children that 
an old woman, who is just on the borders 
of eternity, is veiy much grieved that she 
did not begin to love Chnst when a ohUd. 
Tell them ^outh is the time to serve the 
Lord." 



"I CAN'T," AND "FLL TBY.» 

There were two little girls, I knew them 
right well, 
In their persons no difference you'd spy; 
But the younger in everything sought to 
excel. 
While the other would not even try. 

If a difficult task was proposed by their 

aunt, 

One might always foretell the reply; 

You would hear from the older a languid 

"I can't," 

While the other would answer, "I'll try." 

And which of these girls do you think 
would excel? 
I am sure you will instantly cry, 
"Not the elder, indeed, who ne'er sought to 
do well; 
But the younger, who always would try*** 

Let all then who wish to be clever and wise, 

With zeal to their studies apply; 
If that phrase, " I can't," to their lips should 

arise, 
Let them change it at once for "I'll try." 

—CMld!* Companion. 



Employment. — ^To be employed is to be 

happy. — Gray, 
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THB SHAKE OT THE POWXEE. 



It way to the church on the Sabbath 
lomiBg ia through a beautiful suburljao 
eld, and in the mild Hay days it ia often 
utrancine to hearae I piifis along the song 
t the lark, falling like a nun of melody 
:om the clouds above my head. Not sel- 
om too the notes of the thrush and the 

No. 3.-Febii]ai7, 1867. 



blackbird ring out clear and loud, forming 
a fine contrast to the chiming of the bells 
a£ they atimmon the people to the house of 
prayer. Very frequently my soul has been 
profoundly moved by the chorus of the 
birds, and I have breathed the prayer that 
in God's sanctuary, whither I was going, I 
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might by his Spirit be enabled to sing his 
praise with as much simplicity and accept- 
ance as they were doing. But last Sabbath 
my spirit was stirred with righteous in- 
dignation as I saw in my well-beloved field 
a company of bird-catchers plying their 
wicked work. On the hedgerows they 
had fixed a great nimiber of twigs, all 
smeared over with a slimy substance, so 
sticky in its nature, that if a bird should 
light upon any one of them, it would not 
be able to rise again. Hard by these 
twigs, and in a tiny cage, was a linnet 
which they had brought with them from 
their low abode in the town, and which, 
in the exuberance of its delight at the 
fresh air and clear sunshine, was singing 
with all its might, all unconscious that it 
was being made the dupe to allure others 
of its kind to alight upon the ill-omened 
twigs, and so be reduced to a captivity 
like its own. On the ground, at a short 
distance from the cage, there were spread 
out a couple of nets, fastened to pieces of 
wood, which in their turn were fastened by 
long strings, held by the bird-catcher him- 
self, and by means of which, when lark, 
or thrush, or blackbird alighted within 
their reach, he could easily turn them over 
upon it, and secure it for his prey. As I 
came along I eitpostulated with them on 
their sin in the profanation of the Sabbath, 
and on their deceitful cruelty in seeking 
thus to beguile the little songsters, and 
cheat them out of their liberty. But they 
only answered me with a volley of oaths, 
and mocked me with derisive laughter; so 
I moved on towards the church, thinking 
all the while of the Scripture in which the 
allurements of Satan and his subordinates 
are called " The snare of the fowler." For 
after all, is it not thus that he too beguiles 
men, and most frequently beguiles the 
young and inex{>erienced to their own un- 
doing. He too has his limed twigs; he 
too has his decoy-birds, who themselves, 
helplessly captive, do yet lend them- 
selves to the enslaving of others. Alas ! 
in how many forms he spreads his nets, 



and how many of the simple are ensnared. 
But most common and fatal of all is that 
of the dram-shop. At its doors are gene^ 
ally to be found some who are eager to en- 
tice others to enter. Thev sing the praises 
of strong drink; they tell of uie comforts 
of the bar-parlour; they speak of the 
genial fellowship of kindred companions, 
and so the poor unwary victim is wormed 
in. And then, once in, he has alighted on 
the slimy twigs— for an intoxicated man is 
as helpless as that poor fluttering bird 
seeking to extricate himself from the 
fowler's hand; and should he become a 
habitual tippler, he is more helpless stilL 
His money goes; his character goes; his 
clothing goes,; his home comfort goes; his 
happiness goes; and if he do not repent 
and reform, his everlasting salvation goes 
also. Dear young friends, when you pass 
the door of the dram-shop, think of the 
snare of the bird-catcher and beware. 
No matter how sweetly the syren song of 
the decoy may sing, remember these words, 
'^ If sinners entice thee, consent thou not;" 
and to his cunning speeches make reply: 
" In vain is the net spread in the sight of 
any bird." Nor in the matter of drink 
alone be thus upon your guard. What- 
ever seduction to evil may be addressed to 
you, see that you refuse to yield to it, and 
let not the song of the seducer lead you to 
overlook the bars of the cage, within which 
he wishes to have you enslaved along 
with him. 

THE FIBST AND LAST EXFEBI- 

MEKT. 

II. — IN DANGER. 

Next day was one of the loveliest of the , 
season, the boys announced at breakfast, 
that they had a holiday. Mr. Graham 
asked James to drive him to the house of a 
friend, with whom he had some business 
to transact, which would likely detain him 
for the day. Charles said he would teke 
a stroll round the farm. Dinner waa to 
be late, so after breakfast I set out with a 
book to spend some hours in the woods. 



THE FIRST AND LAST EXPERIMENT. 13 

The air waa aoft and warm, while a thin I time. Aa I passed through the ^rden a. 
haze Kerned to cast a dreamy spell over sweet perfume of mi^onette, with that 
all, the son every uow and then coming subtle power of association which aceuts 
oat in full blaze, and disperaing it for the f hare, brought to toy mind times long guiie 




by,when,aflachild,inooi .-_ 

en and sisters from whom Ihad been parted 
pMB ago, I had watched it bloom in my 
luden. I crossed the garden, and turned 
lown a road which brought me to a small 
rtraam. A little farther down, this stream 
had to tom nulla, and make itself generally 



Dsefiil but here )t was simply a thing of 
beauty a bright sdver thr^ running 
through a deep glen which was fenced by 
high banks covered to the top with shrubs 
and trees It was i retreat, in which 
every sense was soothed and satisfied, 
nottung to b« h«ard, but the murmur of the 
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rivulet, and now and then the fall of a 
leaf. By contrast, my mind was forced 
back upon a scene which lately, in town, 
I had often witnessed, in passing through 
the street where the central police office is 
situated. I recalled the piison van stand- 
ing at its door, and the many wretched- 
looking creatures waiting to satisfy their 
curiosity, or give their sympathy, as the 
culprits passed into the conveyance, which 
was to take them to prison. Here calm- 
ness, beauty, and peace seemed to have 
taken the place of clamour, squalidness, 
and crime. Could there be anything here 
" to hurt or to destroy ?" 

After a long ramble I returned to the 
house. There seemed to be an unusual 
bustle, and a servant, who met me in the 
lobby, hurriedly asked me if I had heard 
what had happened. 

"Master Charles had been found lying 
in the field dead," was her startling news, 
"and had just been^brought in." 

Shocked as I was, I still hoped that 
there might be some exaggeration. I ran 
upstairs; Mrs. Graham met me. 

"You have heard — he is still living — 
we have sent for the doctor." 

" How did it happen ?" I said. 

" I fear— I can scarcelv say — " 

Here poor Mrs. Grahams composure 
gave way, her mother's feelings were too 
much even for her powers of control, 
which were not small; but recovering her- 
self soon she added, 

"I cannot stay here, we expect the doctor 
every minute, will you come in and see the 
poor fellow?" 

I did, and what a sight ! He had been 
placed in bed, his face was like death, his 
eyes closed, he appeared almost rigid, how 
difierent from the gay handsome-looking 
boy I had parted from in the morning. 
The doctor now arrived. After examining 
his patient, Mrs. Graham having gone out 
for something required at the time, he 
turned to me and said, 

" How did this happen ? The boy is suf- 
fering from the effects of whisky." I had 



suspected this. I remembered what I had 
heard Charles say about trying an experi- 
ment, and I had guessed that it had been 
tried, and that this was the result. I asked, 

"Is there danger?" 

"Oh great danger," was the reply, "but 
we must use every means, and if we can 
only rouse him he is safe." 

Mrs. Graham was soon aware of the 
state of the case, but to have seen the 



active and self-possessed way in which she 
aided the doctor, you could not have 
guessed what she was suffering. Once in- 
deed she did say to me, "This is the sorest 
trial I ever had." 

I knew how much that implied. She 
had lost several children by death, she had 
told me how she had watched them, daj 
and night, till hope had died away, and 
how, when past all human help, she had 
seen them look imploringly to her, as if 
she who had been their comforter through 
all their little span of life, was surely fwl- 
ing them now, in their sore need. At the 
time she had thought nothing oould ex- 
ceed that; but what were such trials com- 
pared with the agony of this hour, the 
thought that this might be her boy's last 
sleep, that she would have to part with 
him in a state like this. But Gk)d in 
mercy heard her prayers. After a long 
and energetic use of all the means in their 
power, the deadly stupor was broken, and 
the doctor, turning to Mrs. Graham, said, 

"Your son is saved, he will get over this 
now." 

The revulsion was too much for her, she 
had to leave the room, "her son had been 
lost, and he was found." 

{To be eoTiiinued.) 



THE OHIIiB'S FBIEND. 

Jesus can teach senators wisdom. ^Kipgs 
reign by His aid, and princes decree jus- 
tice by His teaching. The wisest nian 
that ever lived grows wiser if Christ 
teaches him. The greatest man that ever 
lived is greater for sitting at Christ's feet 
The poet sings more sweetly if the Spirit 
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of Jesus touches his harp. The palace of 
the king is more beautiful for having 
Christ in it; and the hall of legislation is 
more honoured if He presides in it. He 
walks among the stately buildings of the 
great city, and makes the rich people 
better; but He also goes to the cottage, 
and sows by the side of the door a plant 
called Contentment; and it grows and 
covers the poor man's cottage, and makes 
all within happy. He comes to the bed of 
the sick, and leaves an angel there, whose 
name is Submission, and the feeble one 
I weeps no more. -He comes to the little 
child, and becomes his companion. He 
comes into the garden, and there gathers 
the lilies which he places in His garden 
above for ever. He is just as well fitted 
to be the child's friend as if He thought 
only of him, and planned only for him. — 

Dr. John Todd. 



SONa 07 THE NORTH WIND. 

I AM here from the north, the frozen north, 
'Tis a thousand leagues away; 

And I left, as I came from my cavern forth. 
The streaming lights* at play. 

From the deep sea's verge to the zenith 
high, 

At one vast leap they flew. 
And kindled a blaze in the midnight sky. 

O'er the glittering icebergs blue. 

The frolicsome waves they shouted to me, 
As I swept their thousands past, 

"Where are the chains that can fetter the 
sea?" 
But I bound the boasters fast. 

In their pride of strength, the pine-trees 
tall 

Of my coming took no heed ; 
But I bowed the proudest of them all. 

As if it had been a reed. 

I found the tops of the mountains bare. 
And I gave them a crown of snow; 

And roused the himgry wolf from his lair. 
To hunt the Esquimaux. 

* Northern lights; autora borealii. 



I saw where lay in the forest spent 
The fire of the embers white; 

And I breathed on the lordly element. 
And nursed it into might. 

It floateth amain, my banner red. 
With a proud and lurid glare; 
And the fir-clad hills, as torches dread. 
Flame in the wintry air. 

O'er valley, and hill, and mere I range. 

And, as I sweep along. 
Gather all sounds that are wild and 
strange. 

And mingle them in my song. 

My voice hath been uttered everywhere. 
And the sign of my presence seen; 

But the eye of man the form I wear 
Hath never beheld, I ween ! 

-"Poees Hour. 



Doing Good. — ^The time philosophy or 
method of doing good is to be good — to 
have a character that will of itself com- 
municate good. 

Fault-finding. — It is better to find out 
one of our own faults tban ten of our 
neighbours'. 



UGHT IN BASENESS. 

Happy were the days she spent at home. 
Manv a run had she on the hill-side and 
by the brook when she was a little girl. 
A more happy, joyous maid you could not 
see. 

Sometimes she had her contemplative 
moods, when she thought of what she 
might be, and wondered if ever she should 
be such a woman as her mother — as tall, 
and as good and kind. It never occurred 
to her that she could become, in any degree, 
like the drunken mother down the lane, 
who let her children go wild and in rags, 
and frequently beat them when she was 
drunk. I don't think there was any teeto- 
talism then, but as she sat near the old 
spout from the spring, with its bright 
flowing water, she wished thcU mother had 
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always kept t« water as her drink, and she I then, and bright the hopes shs had of the 

never would have become what she was. future. Darkness was jet to be about her 

Bright was the sunlight on her own head ! — despair to claim bet as its own. Yetn 




shftll roll ere then, but, dunug these, that 
darkness will gather, and by this oue thing 

Down beside an old wharf, amid the 
darkening shades of night, she stands — not 
the little, bappy, gleesome child, or the 
sedat«, thoughtful, but hopeful girl the 



was long ago. bhe la u woniftn l. , 
that gloom gathering everywhere is hV I 
like the gloom that has gathered about her I 
soul as she crouches there in the shade, 
beside the water, with her hair dishevelled, 
her bonnet thrown back, and her dr«w 
disordered and tjtm. She cont«mpUtu 



LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 

taking her life. She 13 strongly tempted | A atreak of light cornea down xn 
to it, aud ia just upon the eve of leaping from ft rift in that evening sky; al 
■ that water there beside lier, | dark before till that opening in the heavana 




: down ita brightness. The water is not 
now like wliat it wbh. She teeli lis if it did 
not accord with her deaign. When it waa 
dull, leaden, dark in api»arance, it ao har- 
monized with what she felt that there was 
thereby n etreagth in the temptatiott to 
■ age into it; but the light has come; 



in despair, aa she is, to cast 
it aeemu like plunging into 



and for 
heraeif i 

hop". 

May there not yet be hope f The thought 
is started, why ehoiild it not be cherished I 
That water, a moment since so dark, is now 
reflectin'^Ught — the light <^heaveD, There 
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18 brightness now where all was gloom and 
suUeuness before. ^^Y not her future, so 
full of darkness, yet be light ? The thought 
is a restraining one. She wavers in her 
purpose. It is gone. She will live yet. 
Why may she not abstain from that which 
has brought her to this, and re^in her 
position 1 Why may not her husoand be 
reclaimed ? Why may not their children 
yet have the blessing of parents who care 
for them ? There are good Samaritans who 
have sought to do them all good before, 
and who may help now. And there is a 
God above — a gracious God — who so loved 
sinners as to send his Son to obey and 
suffer for them; and that God is will- 
ing to receive again the chief of sinners. 
That light which has shone out from the 
darkness is from him. It leads to hope 
and to resolution to serve him. The dark 
past must ever be as dark; but the future 
may be one of evening light, if not of 
noontide joy. 

THE SHiKWOBM. 

I WAS occupied the other day in reflecting 
on the benefits accruing to mankind from 
a remarkable instinct impressed by the 
great Creator on that insignificant insect 
the silkworm. What warmth and com- 
fort does it afford to us! How useful, 
convenient, and elegant is the clothing we 
derive from it ! But this is not all. Let 
us for one moment consider how many 
thousands of persons are indebted to it for 
almost their very existence in consequence 
of the employment it affords to man in 
nearly every country of the known world. 
There is, however, another striking and 
interesting peculiarity attending the silk- 
worm. It is this: that while the cater- 
Eillars of all the other tribes of moths and 
utterflies, when they have arrived at a 
certain stage of maturity, show a restless 
disposition, and wander about and hide 
themselves in a variety of places, in order 
to spin their cocoons, preparatory to their 
making escape as moths, &c. ; the cater- 
pillar of the silkworm, on the contrary, is 



content to remain stationary in the open 
tray or box in which it may be placed. \ 
After consuming its immediate supply of 
mulberry leaves, it waits for a further 
quantity; and when the period arrives for 
spinning its cocoon, instead of showing any 
migratory disposition, it seems to place 
itself with confidence under the care of 
man to provide it with a suitable place for 
its convenience and protection, ii the fljr 
or moth state the female is quite incapable 
of flight; and the male, although of a mucls. 
lighter make, and more active, can fly 
but very imperfectly. This latter circum- 
stance insures to us the eggs of the follow- 
ing season, thus completing the adaptatioLS. 
of the insect, in its different stages, to th^ 
pui'poses it is destined to fulfil for ouxr 
advantage. To my mind this striking^ 
peculiarity in the habits of the silkworm, 
beautifully illustrates the care and kind- 
ness of the Almighty, in thus making an 
apparently insignificant insect the means 
of so many important benefits to man. — 

Jtue. 
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LESSONS FIBST. 

Man'T readers of the Adviser are at schooL 
Perhaps they do not value this, in every 
case, as they ought. If they do, they 
will be very careful to get all the good it 
is in their power to get from the sdiooL 

Boys and girls go to school to learn 
what will be useful to them afterwards. 
No person can rise to be anything above a 
labourer who cannot, at the. very least, 
read easily, write a tolerably good hand, 
and cast accounts; and the better educated 
have opportunities of getting on in the 
world wnich others cannot mve. Every! 
one of our readers should do everything in ; 
his or her power to be a good scholar. 
This cannot be without attention in the 
school, and preparation of the lessons at 
home. 

There are some little fellows who could 
be named, that make this the rule: "Lessons 
first, play after;" and they invariably stand 
high in their classes, and frequently at the 
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LESSONS FIRST. 

ntj top, Tljey are not, some at them at got them thoroughly. Having done bo, 
least, the brightest boya in their claseea j tbey ou plajr with far more heart and 
bat then ther make their lesaons thni f apirit, and enioj themselvea much mora 
biuineu, Kad hold at them till the t have | than iithaj had juwxjs something wbiBpec- 




^ tliem, "You h a ve not got yonr lessons, 
and you should be at them now." 

It ia a very pleasant thing to see hoya 
and girls at play, and hearty in it. Play 
ia jost as needfnl to yming people aa atten- 
dance at acbool. But play should be 
■ ' '" its proper place. No buy will 



jkepl 



sLiind liigli iu his tlftsa, who tlirowa down 
his book to build a house of cards, 
runs off to ball or cricket, when ha abould 
be at work in the view of to-morrow. 
IjesBons first, play aftevwarda, ia the way 

It is a long time since the writer of this 
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was at school, but he remembers very well 
that it was only when he and others acted 
upon such a rule, that they got on, and 
kept a good place. Sometimes the rule 
was forgotten or not attended to; but the 
general keeping by it he has found of great 
use to him, not merely in that he learned 
what he would not otherwise have done 
at school, but that he got to have a habit 
of a most important kind — ^that of attend- 
ing to duty first, and taking recreation 
af&rwards when the duty was done. It 
is not merely the knowledge acquired at 
school which you will find valuable. It 
is also and specially the training whereby 
you are fitted for getting more, and the 
good habits of jsittention and perseverance 
which i^rill afterwards abide with you. 

Every one who knows about boys and 
girls, knows that they should have play, 
and enough of it. But remember that if 
you would really enjoy your play as you 
should, and not regret it when you grow 
up, but feel then that it has done you good, 
it will be by not letting it get the time you 
should give to your lessons, but by work- 
ing in working time, and playing in play 
time, and doing both heartily. In every 
case, however strong the temptation to do 
otherwise, let your rule be * * Lessons First." 



WE ABE VOUNa. 

We are young, we are young, 
But our time is hastening on; 

Day by day, day by day, 
Vanishing away. 

Swiftly fly the w£iirling years, 

Like the planets in their spheres. 
Hastening on, hastening on, 
TiU our life is gone 

Here we come, here we come. 
Daily from each cheerful home; 

And may we, and may we, 
Docile pupils be. 

May there be no idlers here. 

But may each one's conduct cheer 
Parents true, parents true, 
And our teacher too. 



We will try, we will try, 
To make time pass happily: 

And the drone, and the drone. 
Shall be here unknown. 

If we throw our time away. 

Now, in youth's bright golden day, 
We shall mourn, we uiall mourn 
Days that ne'er return. 

Then may we, then may we. 
Like the busy honey-bee, 

Work so well, work so well. 
That our hearts will tell 

That we've made our teacher glad 

By the lessons that we've had; 
This we'll do, this we'll do. 
Till our school is through. 

-SdtcUd. 



THE SWINE-HEBD. 

Our young readen^ will, see at a glanc 
what our woodcut is designed to repre- 
sent. It brings before us the touching story 
which Jesus told in illustration of God's 
willingness to receive repentant sinners, 
and which we commonly call "The Parable 
of the Prodigal Son." You know already 
the incidents of the narrative, and you 
know too what is their spiritual meanmg. 
The youth who, seeking to be away from 
the holy influence of home, takes his 
portion, goes into a far country, and 
wastes his substance in wickedness until 
he is reduced to the misery of a swine- 
herd feeding iipon husks, repMs^ts the 
sinner who, unwilling to have God as his 
Father, seeks to be independent of his 
Creator, and lives on in recklessness until 
he is sunk in the greatest misery. The 
turning-point in the young man's career, 
when, as the story says, "he came to him- 
self," and resolved to return to bis Father, 
represents the great change in a man 
which we call conversion, when, determin- 
ing no more to be the slave of his own 
lusts, he resolves to seek pardon for his 
sins from God through Jesus Christ, and 
to live altogether to his glory. The recep- 
tion given to the returning prodigal by hw 
Father— who, while he was yet agreat way 



THE SWINE-HERD. 

kw h m and i*n to meet him and fell I upon him tbt fairest robs— repreaenta ths 
I hla neck and kissed h m and re a hsaxtmess w th wh ch Ciod rece ves everj 
d him m the pos t on ^ a son mak return Qg h nner and the joy thut is in 
a great feast for him aud putting [ heaven over one b nner that repentath ; 




s the condu t of the elder b other who 
I V thout and sulked was meant to 

Ja m rro to the Ph r se ^ who 
Jesus for r ng alnne , a d to 

' them how unloving aud BelBsh they 

it while this beautiful story has 
iritual meaning, it may also have 
literally true. Indeed many times 
it has been literally true. And there 
part of it more important for young 
ie to remember than that which traces 
»iitse of sin from its first stage in 
impatience of home restraint on till 
'OTlom and hungry youth is reduced 
d^:ntdation like that of a swine-berd. 
often have we known similar cases ! 
the other day there came begging to 
loor a poor rwged man, gray-headed, 
gh he was Gtilfa young man, and hii 
» shaking as if be had the palsy. 
was the only son of hia mother, and 



she waa a wi low In our early days n 
had been at school together and then he 
was a lad of wealth ^ th a fa r prospect 
f ftffluen n afte life. But he could not 
brook the restraint even of a mother's love. 
He left her home, aa he said, to push his 
fortune; but eoon^ — under the inHuene 
evil associates— he became the victin 
evil habits. Intemperance wove her net 
around him, and ensnared him in - 
meshes, until at length— his money e 
hausted, and hia health ruined — he be- 
came a common beggar asking alms. Many 
a night he had slept in outhouses in the 
country, and sometimes in the large towns 
he had been in the lowest lodging-places, 
mingling with the most depraved of men— 
and as I looked upon his miaeiy, and 
heard his tale, I could not but think of the 
prodigal amon^ the iwine. He talked of 
retuming to hu mother: and I spoke to 
him of returning to his God; but I know 
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not if he hu done either. I gmiij fnr 
th&t hungT7 ruin bsa him in the vind; 
and from cases like his — for I could give 
you m&ny more— I would nam yoo, my 
young readers, againat beginning a life of 
sin. It offers pleasurea — but they are 
Bhort-Iived at best; they leave a Htiog 
behind; thty eat out of you the very 
capacity of contiuuing to enjoy them: they 
empty the puree; they shatter the health; 
they paralyze the mind; they ruin the 
soul. Do not therefore purchase them 
at 80 dear a price, but whenever you are 
tempted to evil, think of the prodigal 
among the swine, and resolve, in tiie 
strength of Goi'a grace, to avoid itfotever. 

WATBB. 

How shall we estimate the value of waterl 
So liberally are we supplied with it, and I 
so lavish are we in nsing it, that it sel- | 
dom is the subject of our tJioughta, and ! 
much leas of our thankfulness. . Would ' 
you know somewhat of its worth, ask the 
fainting, toil-worn, foot-sore, and sun- 1 
oppressed traveller as he stops at a cottage- 
do()r to obtain a cup from tlie well; or m- , 
quire of the restless invalid, raging with ■ 
thirst, as he lies on his uneasy bed, with 
fevered lip and furred tongue, gasping 
like a fish Hung by the angler on the bank i 
of the river; or put the question to the 
tmveller of the desert, as, rendered furious ] 
by the sunbeam and with parched throat, 
he falls exhausted on the sultry sands. To I 
these, champagne and burgundy would be 
worthle^ compared with fresh, clear, cool, | 
and spring water. Water irrigates our 
lands, assuages our thirst, prepares our i 
food, and oftentimes heals our diseiisea 
Among our mercies, water must not be 

forgotten. Old Humphrty. 

TOO YODUO TO BB HAPPY. 

Do you think you are too young to he j 
happy? "No," you say, "^ppiness is 
just the thing wo want." Well, then, ! 
you are not too young to wek CkrUt; for 
Chriet alone can make yon happy. "His 



waya are ways of pleaiantnefls, and all Ek 
paths are peace." I have known ' 
people who said they would not teconie 
ChriitJanB yet because they wished to Iw 
happy a. few years longer. Wliy, ther 
knov! nothing about religion if the)> thiat 
they can be half as happy without it a 
they can be with it. — Rev. J. A, CW*r. 

LOTS AND STBITB. 

The tree-roota met in the spongy gronnd, 

Looking where water lay; 
Because they met, they twined around. 

Embraced, and went their way. 
Drop dashed on drop as the min-thowen 
fell. 

Yet they strove not, but joined together; 
And they rose from the earth a bri^t 
clear well. 

Singing in sunny weather. 
Sound met sound in the wavy air; 

They kiased aa sisters true; 
Yet, jostling not on their Journey f«r, 

Each on its own path flew. 
Wind met wind in a garden green; 

Each for its own way pled; 
And a trampling whirlwind danced be- 

Till the flower of love lay dead. 

A CnniosiTY. — The curious inan goes 
about to gratify his curiosity, but he wiU 
never travel far enough to find anfthieg 
more curious than himself. 

How to Get the ADVISES. 
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A OimiOUB PBACEJiaKEB. 



W'e liTO in a city, bnt my study window 
looliHOUt on a small garden. Tn the gar- 
tien we liave some plots of vegetables, some 
borders of flowers, a. few gooseberry and 
OTTMit bushea, and two or three Eruit- 
:r©ea. At the farther end of the garden 
:here ia a plot of grass with poles, used for 
)!e«chjng and drying clothes. In a near 
iomer there is a snug little hutfih for a 



pet rabbit, and not far from it, in the 
court, a lumber-house, in which a favour- 
ite oat generally takes up her quarters. 

On fine days in Hpring. and after the 
vegetables have grown, Mappt gets the 
romp of the garaen, and enjoys herself 
verf much. P0fw is often mnning about, 
and so the two have got quite familiar, 
and are great friends. Occasionally, s 
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strange cat will make her appearance, but 
Mappy seems not the least afraid; and if 
there be any warlike demonstrations by 
the stranger, stands her own gronnd, and 
shows, tl:^t thongh not disposed to fight, 
she wUl not be intruded on. I have never 
noticed anything like a regular attack by 
any stranger cat on Mappy, though there 
have been wirrings, as if there would. Not 
unfrequently, however. Puss is subjected 
to such, and shows fight in return. 

The other day, happening to look out, 
I saw Puss and a stranger cat in one of the 
flower borders in a warlike attitude, ready 
to spring upon each other. Mappy was at 
a little distance contemplating matters. 
The cats drew nearer, and seemed about to 
fly on each other, when lo ! Mappy gave a 
leap or two^ and was immediately in 
between them. This led at once to a stop- 
page in the hostilities, and both the cats 
withdrew. Mappy seemed satisfied, but 
kept her ground, apparently deep in reflec- 
tion, and with an eye to their good behav- 
In a short time the cats gradually 



lour. 



drew near again, and were on the grass- 
plot, drawn up ready for attack, and only 
wanting to be a little nearer each other in 
order to make the mutual spring. The 
movement was being made when Mappy 
again gave a few leaps, and was in between 
them; and, setting her face toward her own 
friend, gave a peculiar cast of the head, 
and a movement of the right fore-leg; and 
then, as if nothing had happened, began 
to nibble away at a few piles of grass. 

The feline Amazons again withdrew, 
and next time put a long distance between 
them and Mappy ere they drew near to 
each other. When they were preparing 
for the attack, I thought that the rabbit 
was so far away, and seemed so little to be 
noticing what was going on, that they were 
sure to get into closer quarters. I had 
mistaken the attention and determination 
of Mappy to preserve the peace; for, in a 
shorter time than I could have imagined, 
she was over the intervening space with a 
leap and a run, and facing her own friend 



again, stared her apparently out of counte- 
nance, causing her to draw back from the 
fray, and then turned to the stranger cat, 
when she also withdrew. So matters weat 
on for other two or three times, till at last 
the stranger cat leaped the wall and was 
off; and Mappy gambolled away to dig at 
a hole she had been busy with before the 
intrusion. 

The scene was an interesting one to me, 
and would have spedally delighted my 
young friends, the readers of the Adviser. 
It luts, I think, in it a lesson of peace- 
making. Mappy was a very unlikely crea- 
ture to keep the peace between two cats, 
but she seemed determined there should 
be no fighting if she could help it, and she 
succeeded. From turning always to her 
own friend she seemed to wish specially to 
save her from going into the fray, and to 
influence her so that she should not; and 
she persevered in her efforts till the stran- 
ger, finding there was to be no fighting, 
at last decamped. 

May it not suggest that those most un- 
likely may be peacemakers if they try, and 
especially if they bring their influence to 
bear on their own friends when these are 
like to get into a quarrel ? 

Jesus said, *' Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be called the chil- 
dren of God." 



THE ECHOINa OBEEN. 

The sun does arise 

And make happy the skies; 

The merry bells ring, 

To welcome the spring; 

The skylark and thrush, 

The birds of the bush. 

Sing louder around 

To the bells* cheerful sound; 

While our sports shall be seen 

On the echoing green. 

Old John, with white hair. 
Does laugh away care. 
Sitting imder the oak. 
Among the old folk. 



THE ECHOING OHEEN. 



When we all— girU aud boys— 
In our youth-time were seen 
On the echoing green." 




Till the little onea, weary, 
No more can be merry, 
The sun does descend. 
And our aporta have an end. 
Round the laps of their moth era 



Many aiaters and brothera. 
Like birds in their nests, 
Are ready for rest, 
And sport no more seen 
On the darkening green.— bmk. 
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THE BIBLE. 

Who has this Book, and reads it not, 

Doth God himself despise; 
Who reads, but understandeth not, 

His soul in darkness lies. 

Who understands, but savours not, 

He finds no rest in trouble; 
Who savours, but obeyeth not, 

He hath his judgment double. 

Who reads this book — who understands- 

Doth savour and obey — 
His soul shall stand at God's right hand 

In the great judgment-day. — Old Hymn. 



BESOTTED IN TIKEE. 

"Hbttt ! Hbttt ! Where are you, child ?" 
It was Mrs. Wood standing in the door of 
the Grange who was callmg. "Coming, 
grandmamma," rang out a childish voice, 
and there quickly appeared a pretty, 
dark-eyed child running towards the old 
lady. "Oh ! grandmamma, have the letters 
come, and is there one for me ? " she said, 
as she noticed a letter in Mrs. Wood's 
hand. "The letters have come, dearie, 
and if there is none for you there is one 
that wiU interest you, at least; so come 
in till I tell you about it." Hetty fol- 
lowed her grandmamma into the large, 
cool dining-room, and sitting down on the 
sofa nestled close to her. "Did you hear 
grandpapa and me speak of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lawson's death ? " " Yes, grandmanmia. 
Weren't they distant relations of grand- 
papa's?" "Yes. They have left a little 
daughter a year or two older than you. 
Now, grandpapa and I have been thinking 
it would be nice to ask her to come and 
live with us, and be a little sister to you." 
"Oh! grandmamma, and will she come?" 
"This letter is to tell us she is coming to- 
morrow." "And is she a nice girl ? " " We 
don't know, dear. Most likely she has 
not been so carefully taught as you have 
been. But my darling wSl be very gentle 
and loving with her, will she not ? And 
you will try to be more and more truthful 



and obedient in everything, and tiy to 
help little Nicola to be so too?" "I will 
try," said Hetty softly. After a little 
while she said, "What did you call her, 
grandmamma?" "Nicola. Nicola Lawson. 
I think she is ten years old." "And I am 
eight and a half. I hope she will be nice, 
grandmamma." Her grandmamma sealed 
the wish with a kiss, and then Hetty caught 
up her hat, and went off to the gaiden. 

The next day about noon Hetty drove 
to the village station with her grandpapa, 
and held the quiet old mare while he 
went through to receive Nicola. The five 
minutes that elapsed ere the train came in 
seemed very long to Hetty, but at last her 
grandpapa reappeared with a graceful 
pale-faced girl by his side, so much taller 
than Hetty as to cause that little person's 
spirits to descend considerably. They 
greeted each other shyly; and as they 
drove home, though Hetty ventured a 
word now and then, and Nicola politely 
answered all Mr. Wood's remarks, each 
was inwardly engaged in wondering what 
sort of a girl the other was. Mrs. Wood's 
cordial welcome won Nicola's heart, and 
feeling much cheered she became more talk- 
ative, and before evening the children had 
laid the foundation of a friendship which 
proved lasting. Hetty soon discovered 
that her new companion had been very 
differently trained from herself: she had 
not her sensitive truthfulness of word and 
deed, and often and often was Hetty 
sorely tried. She thought she had been 
quite unselfish, but when beside an exact- 
ing companion, she found evil passions 
rising up in her heart of which she had 
never dreamed. 

Two months after Nicola came to the 
Grange an elderly lady came to visit there. 
She was very delicate, and the doctor 
having ordered her wine it was always 
brought out for her use at dinner-time, 
though it was against the general rule. 
The children, of course, were never offered 
any. One day Mrs. Wood and Miss 
Seymour had gone to the drawing-room, 
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and the children were alone in the dining- 
room. Nicola said, "Why does grand- 
mamma never give us wine, Hetty ? " " It 
is not good for us, she says; and I'm sure it 
doesn't taste good," said Hetty, as she lay 
on the sofa reading. Nicola, standing at 
the table, was looking at a glass of wine 
which Miss Seymour had scarcely tasted: 
she answered, "But I like it, and it never 
did me any harm," and with the words 
Nicola raised the wine to her lips and 
drank it off. "Nicola!" exclaimed Hetty 
in a voice of horror. Nicola laughed, 
"Why, what harm is it? It would have 
been thrown away at any rate, wouldn't 
it?" "I suppose so. But I don't think 
grandmamma would have allowed you to 
take it." "It has saved it from being 
wasted, at any rate." "But grandmamma 
thinks it the worst kind of waste to drink 
wine. She often says if people learn to 
like wine when they're young they almost 
always turn drunkards when they grow 
up. Oh! Nicola, I don't think it was 
right." "And who told you to preach to 
me. Miss ? You'd better go and tell grand- 
mamma, and get me a scolding. Mean ! " 
And Nicola tossed out of the room in a 
great passion, leaving Hetty sadly grieved 
and unhappy. A few days after Mrs. 
Wood came into the children's school-room 
with an empty decanter in her hand; she 
was looking much annoyed, "Children," 
she said, "have you been doing anything 
with this wine ? Somebody has oeen med- 
dling with it." Hett/s eyes met her grand- 
mamma's frankly. " I didn't touch it, grand- 
mamma." Nicola's face had crimsoned 
when Mrs. Wood came into the room, and 
now she bent over a book as though she 
did not hear what her grandmamma said. 
" Have you nothing to say, Nicola ? " asked 
her grandmamma at last. A low "No," 
was Nicola's only response. Mrs. Wood 
was called away byher husband, and Hetty 
said, "Nicola, dear, tell grandmamma if 
you took the wine. I'm sure it is danger- 
ous, for I've often heard grandpapa say 
that people can't end well who begin to 



like wine when they are children," "Don't 
bother me," said Nicola pettishly, and 
Hetty was silent. Mrs. Wood was very 
busy that day, and had no time for the 
quiet conversation Nicola so dreaded. The 
children went to bed together, and Hetty 
soon fell asleep. After two hours sbe 
awoke; the quiet light of a full moon was 
flooding the room, and falling on Nicola's 
pale cheek and wide open eyes. "Oh! 
Nicola, are you awake, too? Isn't the 
moon pretty?" "Yes." "How pale you 
are, too. Are you cold?" "No." "But 
why won't you talk? Are you sleepy?" 
Nicola did not seem to hear her, but after 
a little she said, "What was that you said 
— that about people not growing up good 
that liked wine?" "When? Oh! yes. 
Grandmamma could tell you better than I 
about it. You know grandma and grandpa 
and I are all teetotallers, and they say 
that that is the safest way, because though 
some people may be able to take those 
strong things without getting too fond of 
them, yet the greater part do learn to like 
them too well, and so the safest way is not 
to taste at all." "Do you know it was I 
who took that wine ? " said Nicola in a low 
breathed whisper. Hetty did not know 
how to answer that. " What do you think 
I should do?" said Nicola, by-and-by. "If 
I were you I would tell grandmamma: she 
would forgive you, I know. And then if 
you never tasted wine again you would 
forget to like it." " But grandmamma will 
think me so mean and wicked, and so 
must you, Hetty." "I love you very 
much," said Hetty, putting her arms round 
Nicola's neck. "Andsodoesgrandmanmia, 
and she will forgive you, quite. You see 
I know grandmamma, because I've lived 
always with her; and I know how nicely she 
helps one to be good, and I'm sure it would 
be best for you to tell her." "You see," 
said Nicola sadly, "both papa and mamma 
drank wine, and so they did not teach me 
much like grandmamma." Hetty's answer 
to this was given by a most earnest, heart- 
felt kiss, and then she said, "Shall I ask 
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very readily she came to her little penitent 
girl. Nicola sprang from her bed when 
her grandmamma came in, and Bobbed out 
her conf ewion in Mrs, Wood'a arms. Very 
loTingly and gently did Mrs. Wood talk 
to her, and then ahe knelt down with both 
the children, and prayed with them ere 



Bhe tucked them in and gave then 
night kisB. Next day Nicola, as Hetty 
said, "turned teetotaller," and we are glw 
to say she remained bo. She had son} 
faultn to conquer besideB this one, bnt from 
that night a marked improvement wM 
visible in her. She and Het^ ]oved eadi 



HEROISM AND HEfiOINEa 



her as Bisters, and &11 their jo}^ and I make our story too long to a^y m 
rrowB were shared together, but it would | must be content to say goodbje. 




HEBOISn AND HSBOIIfES. 



ft large comfortable drawing-room, 
M»e ample curtaioB, blazing flre, and 
wht gas bade defiance to the cold and 
Hness without, Mary and Tom Sinclair 
!re Bitting one winter's evening, busily 



engaged in preparing their leaBons for 

Their mother was sewing beside them, 
and for some time there was great silence, 
except when she was called upon n 
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then for the explanation of some diffi- 
culty. 

At last Mary, a girl of about twelve 
years of age, exclaimed, "Do you know, 
mamma, what we are to write upon this 
week ? '* 

"No," said Mrs. Sinclair, "I really can't 
guess, but I suppose you will find it, as 
usual, difficult enough." 

"I do that, mamma; I can't think how 
the other girls manage to say so much. I 
was over at Helen Munro's one night 
lately when she was writing her essay, and' 
her pen went so fast that I asked her if the 
words were in it; she said, *0h no, but 
that she had thought it all over before- 
hand.' Now that's a thing I can't do. 
We are to write this week upon Joan of 
Arc, and Mr. Hill said we were not only 
to give the events of her life, but also our 
ideas of her character and heroism in 
general. I don't know if I could describe 
my own character, far less that of a person 
abdut whom I know so little. How would 
you do, Tom ? " appealing to her brother. 

Tom was nearly three years older than 
Mary, and his knowledge appeared large in 
his own sight, though it was very pos- 
sible that, if he lived to be an old man, he 
might then feel that he had only been 
gathering a few pebbles on the shore of 
the vast unexplored ocean of truth. Yet 
now in his early youth he seemed to him- 
self to have put his plummet pretty far 
down and made great discoveries. 

It has been said that in the age in which 
we live there is a greater facility in asking 
questions than in answering them. If so, 
Tom was so far not in sympathy with it; 
for he always gave a solution of any diffi- 
culty that came before him, with an air so 
decisive as apparently to admit of no ap- 
peal from its authority. 

In this assumption of superiority he 
was encouraged by generally "meeting with 
some of timid, doubting spirit, who were 
glad to waive their right of private judg- 
ment and repose upon his infallibility. 

Being thus accustomed to deal in a 



masterly way with the problems of the 
age, it may ^ supposed I^s sister's simple 
query was easily answered. 

"What would I do ?" was his reply. "Of 
course the bare facts I would take from 
history, and I might probably look over 
Schiller's Maid of Orleans before forming 
an idealized image of my subject." 

"An idealized image! What is that?" 
interrupted his sister. 

" Oh Mary ! e\ren if I were to try to ex- 
plain what I mean, you wouldinot under- 
stand it." And as she was leaving the 
room for some of her books he referred to 
his mother. 

"Do you think she could? You know 
she knows nothing about art either in 
literature or painting." 

Mrs. Sinclair smiled. "I don't know 
that she does; but if she is not able to give 
an idealized image of a heroine, I have 
seen her at least give practical illustra- 
tions of heroism, in small things it is true; 
but such acts are not to be despised." 

"Oh mamma! you are surely not in 
earnest. If little Ann had caught fire, and 
she had saved her life by wrapping a rag 
round her on the spur of the moment; or, 
if drowning in the pond, she by stick or' 
shawl had drawn her out; or if, awakened 
in the night by thieves, Mary had man- 
aged quietly to alarm the household, then 
I might call her a heroine ; but as it is, she 
is a timid, shrinking child. Why, I can 
remember some years ago, at a time when 
we had very heavy rain, although, after 
all, the biggest pool on the road would not 
have floated my smallest boat — well, in 
these alarming circumstances I found her 
busily reading the covenant made with 
Noah after the flood, to make herself sure 
that we would not have another. Oh ! I 
can remember yet how I teazed her about 
it. I told her there was only a promise 
that the whole world would not be sub- 
merged — that for anjrthing that was said 
to the contrary our district might soon be 
all under water; and as I was fresh from 
The History of the Moray Floods, you may 



THE FIRST AND LAST EXPERIMENT. 



ocse I did not deal inTague g^eralitie 
«d, mamma, I have some compimctic 
when I 
k of the 
it I put 
WOT child 



this kind did not lie in his line. His 

I mother went on; "I often notice Mary 

g;iving up her 




mea of difficulty we were to sustain 
ourage by dwelling on God's promises, 
c conduct would be more general in 
world than it is. Eut to return to 
''e claims to this distinguished 
wter. Do you not remember 
patiently she bore her long illness, 
g all the nauseous draughts she had 
vallow without a murmur." Here 
t%ther winced. Passive heroism of 



■' - - " teresting 

her; yet, de- 
siring to please Ann, and give me a little 
leisure, she at once offered to take her out, 
which she did for two hours, and this with- 
out ever seeming to wish it to be thought 
thatshewaamakinganyaacrificeof herown 
inclinations. Xtwasasmallmatteraltogeth- 
er, but in this and similar instances which 
I have observed there was at least a tinge 
of heroism, the lirst step to this character." 
(Tb be antinaid.) 



TTTPI P TR PT ACTS IiAST EXFSBIMENT. 

III.— IN SATEnT. 

after Charles had been restored to 
iouaness, Mr. Graham retiimed. Of 
e by his absence, he had been spared 
worst, still it was grievous in the 
me, that one of hia own sons should 

actually endangered his life by 



;mg. 



the future, it awakened. How would hia 
children act, when fairij in the battle of 
life on their own account! At times he 
might have bad a vague feeling of rislc, ii 
his sons being occasionally thrown into the 
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company of some of the servants of the 
place, but he had never imagined anything 
uke this; now he strongly suspected how 
it had been. Lately he had found great 
fault with one of the boys employed in 
the farm, for having been seen various 
times in the public-house. Angry at this, 
perhaps he had wrought upon Charles's 
daring inquisitive temperament, till, not 
fully aware of what he was doing, he had 
been brought into the state in which he 
had been found. Even were this the case, 
Mr. Graham was greatly displeased that 
Charles should have so easily fallen under 
what, from his point of view, he considered 
a very slight temptation indeed. 

Thepatient was now recovering, but the 
doctor warned them against exciting him 
by any questions; indeed he said it would 
be wiser to wait till he offered an explana- 
tion than ask for one. 

Charles was thoughtless and impulsive, 
but hitherto he had been truthful, ana 
educated as he had been, his father and 
mother thought that the sin and shame he 
had- brought upon himself, and the sorrow 
upon others, would be punishment enough, 
irrespective of anything that could be said 
to him on the subject. 

In a short time he told his mother all 
— how, in the heai'ing of the boy who 
attended the horses, he had said he would 
like to try how people were affected by 
wine or spirits; he knew, he was sure, the 
exact moment when to stop. On that 
memorable holiday, he happened to be in 
company with the boy in question, who 
urged the trial of the experiment, and pro- 
cured the means of doing so, at the neigh- 
bouring public-house. 

Not being so much master of the situa- 
tion as he had expected, before he was 
aware of the danger of what he was doing, 
he had taken so much as to occasion the 
unconscious state in which he was found. 
Ail this he related with much shame and 
sorrow, and he ended by saying, 

"I feel, that whatever it may be for 
others, it is not safe for me to do what I 



THE SABTH'S KOTION. 

Our earth moves every year in an iinm«BS* 
circle about the sun, while itself rolls round 
every twenty-four hours, as a ball would 
do. It even rotates so quickly, that at the 
equator it makes more than seventeen 
nules a minute, or above a thousand in ^ 
hour; and while it is thus rotating, it goe^ 
at the same time round the sun with the 
rapidity of twenty miles a moment. Wlu^ 
wonder would you feel if you were pU«J 
five hundred miles from the eitrtli, va» 
could see it pass before your eyes as i^ 



foolishly tried. How much would I giro 
now, if I could blot out that dreadful day 
from mv life, and all the sorrow it has 
caused, but at least it may be a lesson to 
me; and my dear mother, if I get strength 
to keep my resolution, you will not need 
to be anxious on that score again, ai 
henceforth I will never taste that by which 
I have been so easily overcome." And he 
has kept his word. 

Soon after this he left his home, and 
went to a large town to learn engineering. 
In the great sMp-buDding estaBligbment 
in which he was placed, brought into con- 
tact as he has been with a number of 
young men of all characters, he has found 
his temperance pledge a kind of taJisnuui, 
repelling those whose society would haw 
been ruinous to him, and drawing to him 
those who were seeking to be good and to 
do good. 

Teniperance alone would not have madA 
him a Christian, but it has certainly hel^ 
to bring him under those influences wmcb 
by the blessing from above have made 
him this. 

His inventive turn of mind finds scope 
in his business, and he promises to be a 
skilful engineer. But better than this, his 
parents rejoice, that he is in possession of 
that hope which never will mske him 
ashamed, whatever may be his other trials 
and disappointments. 



THE S MAT. T. CAfE EAGLE. 



es through the depths of spiice I of a cannoa-ball leaving tha < 
a speed six^ times as great as that { month. — Oouus*. 




THB SMALL OAFE EiAOIiE. 



small Oape eagle is charactenzed b} 
imixture of brown fawn.«olour and 
f black. Its length la about two feet 
nches; it feeds commoDly upon camon, 
s fouud on the shores of South Africa, 
^ it is to be met with throughout all 
aathem regions of that coDtinent It 
Grat to be seen in the garden of the 
igical Society, London, about thirty- 

^ the lion is the king of the forest — 
ng where he liateth withont fear, and 
nji when pressed with hunser, upon 
.argeet of quadrupeda^so the eagle 
in mid-air king of the feathered trioe. 
noble appearance, powerful pinions, 
indeed his every feature, characterize 



him eta without a peer. The keenness of his 
VIS on — like that of all the vulture species 
— IS beyond conception, perceiving as hi 
does his prey when overhead he ia unseei 
by man even in the bright light of day." 

From the rower Menagerie we extract 
thefoliowing:— Eagles "are remarkftblefor 
the strong incurvation of their bill and 
taions, the latter of which are four in 
number on each of the feet, and are moved 
by means of a thick and strong muscular 
apparatus, which gives to the grasp of the 
lareest species that extreme tenacity by 
which they are distinguished, enabling 
them to seize and carry off fish and birds, 
and even quadrupeds of moderate size. 
. . . Tlieir vast powers of flight, their 
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towering majesty, their irreEtistible mi^ht^ 
their uniform preference of living victims 
and rejection of the ofEal, ren&r them 
superior to all other birds." 



THE CHUiDBEN'S HOUB. 

BY H. W. LONGFELLOW, 

Bbtween the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day's occupations. 
That is known as the Children's Hour. 

I hear in the chamber above me 

The patter of little feet, 
The sound of a door that is opened. 

And voices soft and sweet. 

From my study I see in the lamplight, 
Descending the broad hallHstair, 

Gi'ave Alice, and laughing All^gra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 

A whisper, and then a silence; 

Yet I know by their merrv eyes, 
They are plotting and planmng together 

To take me by surprise. 

A sudden rush from the stair-way, 
A sudden raid from the hall! 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle- wall ! 

They climb up into my turret 

O'er the arms and back of my chair; 

If I try to escape, they surround me; 
They seem to be everywhere. 

They almost devour me with kisses, 
Tlieir arms about me entwine. 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his mouse-tower on the Ehine. 

Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall. 

Such an old moustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all ! 

I have you fast in my fortress, 

And will not let vou deport, 
But put you down mto the dungeon 

In the round tower of my heart : 



And there I will keep you for ever 

Yes, for ever and a oay. 
Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 

And moulder in dust away! 



WHAT WE CAN NEVEB OATOE. 

BoTS and girls, what is it that you never 
can catch though you chase after it as on 
the wings of the wind ? 

You can never catch the word that has 
once gone out of your lips. Once spoken, 
it is out of your reach; do your best, you 
can never recall it. 

Therefore, take care what you say. 
Never speak an unkind word, an impure 
word, a lying word, a profane word. 

Jesus said, "Every idle word that men 
shall speak they shall give account thereof 
in the day of judgment." 



HOW SOON. 

A Sabbathhbchool teacher asked her class 
the question, "How soon ought a child to 
give its heart to God?" One little girl 
answered, "When thirteen years old;" 
another, "ten;" another, "six." At length 
the last and smallest child in the class 
answered, "Just as soon as we know who 
God is." 



FIBST ATTACKS. 

By a timely resistance the greatest evil 
may be overcome. Combat vice in its first 
attacks and you will come off conqueror. 

How to Get the ADVISEB. 

Thx Book Post affbids Teiy great faralittoi fca ^ 
general Circulatiox of the ADVISER, of irltiob 
all Friends of Touth are reflpectftdly urged to ftnfl 
themBelyee. 

Ths Pubushebs wiU farward padcets to any part 
of the United Kingdom pott free as under : — 

8 copies for 4<i» or for one year it. 

1« „ 8d., „ 81. 

24 „ U, „ 121. 

No orden ean be attended to Tinlisi aoeompantadlT 

a remittance. Sums under 10«. may be sent inpoitifi 1 

stamps. Money Orders made payauo to Mb. wdjUaV 

JoHKSfioir, 108 Hope Street, GJaigow. ^J . 
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PaAOTlCAl. GEATITUDB 

Misr jeftTS ago, before the IiighwajB of I and so convey them to the pln.ce fov which 
ScotUnd were in such good condition as they were designed. On one oceaBioii, a 
*i« are now, and before wheeled carta I plain homely rustic, well advanced in life, 
had cone into general use among the ' wna taking a sack of oate in this way to 
WuDtry people, it was the cUHtom bi hiy ' the mill lo hnve it gro\ind into menl; and 
Wdena acroaa the backs of the horses, 1 as he jogged along by the horat'Rayftit&r 



1, 



JTa 4.-^Ajail, 1867. 
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sorbed iu hia owii reflections, the animal 
stumbled on a stone, and the shock jolted 
the bag to the ground. For a long time 
the old man laboured hard in the attempt 
to lift it and lay it again on the back of 
the beast, but his strength was unequal to 
the task, and he was just about to give it 
up in despair, when he saw a gentleman on 
horseback riding alon^. As the stranger 
came near, he recogmzed him to be a 
nobleman whose seat was in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and so, though at first he 
had resolved to ask for help, he feared now 
to make his request, thinking that the 
great man would consider it beneath him 
to "give him a lift." To his amazement, 
however, when his lordship came up, he 
stopped of his own accord, and witnout 
being asked, dismounted from his horse, 
saying: — " Let me help you, my friend; I 
see it is too much for you." .Joyfully he 
accepted the offered assistance, and when 
the sack was safely replaced on "Dobbin's" 
back, the old man doned his broad bonnet, 
and said " he did not know how he should 
ever thank his lordship for his wonderful 
kindness." To this the nobleman, now 
remounted, made reply : — " Whenever you 
meet a man who needs your assistance, help 
him as I have helped you, and I shall be 
thanked then." I have often thought of 
this answer, which was given to my grand- 
father by one who was noble in a higher 
sense than by birth, and I have never 
ceased to admire its excellence. Indeed, 
taken in connection with the incident that 
called it forth, it reads like a modem version 
of the Good Samaritan, with its pointed 
application, "Go and do thou likewise;" and 
it would be well if we were to treasure in 
our hearts the memory of every kindness, 
for the purpose of showing our gratitude 
in this practical way. Whatever a benevo- 
lent man does to us lays its under an obli- 
gation to show similar kindness to those 
whom we can assist. And if this be so 
with the benevolence of men, how much 
more ought the love of God to us, as mani- 
feeted in lifting from us the burden of sin 



through the atonement of Jesus Christ, to 
constrain uu to show a similar lore to our 
feUowmeu. When in view of the cross of 
Calvary we cry, "What shall I render 
unto the Lord for all his benefits?'' m 
ought to hear him saying in rep]|r, " Let 
your lives manifest the same love to your 
fellowmen, and I am thanked. Be fo]> 
giving to others as I have been to you— 
make sacrifices for others as I have made 
for you— help the helpless as I have helped 
you— relieve the destitute as I have relieved 
you — save the lost as I have saved you. 
This is the gratitude in which I delight" 



sPBma. 



Gone has the winter so stem and wild- 
Gone with his mists and his wreaths of 
snow; 

And I, Spring, come, his death-bought child, 
With a smile of joy and tear of woe. 

Now bathed in green and in lustrous 
light 
The fields and meadows serenely lie; 
And up through the big clouds glimmering 
bright 
Trills the laik his joyous melody. 

And I, Spring, shower the mountain-side 
With silver stars and cups of gold; 

And aloud I call o'er the forest wide 
And the emerald buds their sheaths un- 
fold. 

Then the ringing laugh and merry voice 
Of childhood Iblend with each bright 
scene; 
Thus I, Spring, bid all around rejoice, 
For lightsome and gay is my voice, I 
ween. — R. P. 



TRB VOICE OF 

BY SL BOWm. 

I AM coming, I am coming ! — 
Hark ! the little bee is humming; 
See ! the lark is soaring high 
In the blue and simny sky; 
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And the gnats are on the wing, 
Wheeling round in airy ring. 

See the yellow catkins cover 
All the slender willows over; 
And on banks of mossy green 
Starlike primroses are seen; 
And, their clustering leaves below, 
White and purple violets blow. 

Hark ! the new-bom lambs are bleatiug, 
And the cawing rooks are meeting 
In the elms — a noisy crowd ! 
All the birds are singing loud; 
And the first white butterfly 
In the sunshine dances by. 

Look around thee — look around ! 
Flowers in all the fields abound; 
Every sunny stream is bright, 
All the orchard-trees are white. 
And each small and waving shoot 
Promises sweet flowers and fruit. 

Turn thine eyes to earth and heaven ! 
God for thee the spring has given. 
Taught the birds their melomes, 
Clothed the earth and cleared the skies 
For thy pleasure or thy food: — 
Pour thy soul in gratitude ! 



// 



'*SHE HAD A REASON." 

"What is the matter, Isa dear?" asked 
Mrs. Mackenzie of her little daughter one 
evening when they were visiting Isa's 
grandmother. 

"Oh! not much, mamma; only grand- 
mamma won't let us go up to the head of 
the glen." 

" And why should that grieve you so 
much, my child ?" 

" Well, you know, it is just a smooth 
grassy slope, with lai'ge trees dotted over 
it, and a broad walk running along it, and 
the stream is ouite shallow;" and Isa 
pouted, and looKed exceedingly discon- 
tented. 

" I think it is very pretty. Why do yon 
wish to go bejond it? 



" Oh ! mamma, you know I am so fond 
of climbing, scrambling walks; and all my 
cousins like that toa And the top of the 
glen is just the place for that. ' The hankfl 
are quite steep, and the path no wider tbao 
a sheep track, and it winds through tbe 
trees which grow so close and thick then, 
and sometimes it comes quite to the edge 
of a precipicee rising from the stream, and 
we had to creep along so carefully ^ 

" But^ my darling, how did you discov© 
all this if grandmamma forbade you to go 
there ?" 

" Bui;, we were there twice before we 
told her, and then she would never allow 
us to go back ; and we were so sorry, 
mamma, because the stream is so lovely at 
that part ; all deep, quiet pools, and lien 
tiny waterfalls: and oh! mamma, the 
primroses and f eras are just lovely !* 

Her mamma smiled at the eager, exprei- 
sive little face, and said, " I £iow it all, 
Isa. Many a happy hour I spent there 
long ago." 

" Mamma, did you ? Then why wont 
grandmamma let us go ? It is no more dan- 
gerous for us than it was for you." 

"I daresay not. But I think wh«i 
grandmamma expresses a wish about any- 
thing, that should be enough for you, Isa." 

The frown came back to Isa's brow, and 
she began to pull at the sofa cnshion. 

" I see no reason," she said pontin|;ly> 

"Isa!" spoke her mother reprovmglf) 
" you are but a child, and a child's duly « 
to obey without questioning. You kno* 
that none of your friends would ask yon 
to do anything wron^. I am much dia* 
pleased with your bSiaviour about tiA 
forbidden walk. GrandmammahaBareasoD, 
a very painful reason, for what she has 
done." 

Isa's brown eyes opened "wonderinj^y' 
but when she saw tears in her njamnia's 
eyes she was conquered. Flinging her 
arms round her mother, and laying ^ 
cheek against hers, she sobbed, '^I have 
been naughty, dear mamma. I wonH 
grumble any more about ft. I too* 




erandmamma would not do anything un- 
Bnd. Mamma, won't you forgive me ?** 

"Yes, dear; you are speaking like mv 
own Isa now. I will tell you why grand- 
mamma would not permit you to go up the 
glen; so sit up and listen." 

"Mamma, I don't mind to hear the 
reason. Indeed, I won't grumble any 
more." 

" I believe you, my Isa. But you will 
likely hear the story from some one while 
you are here, so I will tell you myself. 
My younger brother, Aleck " 

"Aleck, mamma! I never heard of 
him." 

" I am going to tell you about him now. 
He was a very daring, merry-hearted boy; 
and he and Louis Neill were inseparable 
companions. Louis was a ward of father's, 
and he lived with us. I think these two 
scarcely ever quarrelled, and the strong 
affection between them was beautiful. 
When Aleck was twelve, they went away 
to a public school together. The house 
seemed very still in their absence — ^Tom 
was with father in the office all day, my 
sister Marion was always very quiet — and 
you may fancy the delight with which I 
greeted them on their return in the holi- 
oays. And so three years passed away. 
Every returning summer and winter 
broujght them home, in my eyes, finer 
lookmg and more companionable boys. 
It was the Christmas holidays, and Aleck 
was fifteen. Both he and Louis had de- 
clined^ several invitations, declaring that 
they intended having some rare fun at 
home. They were both very fond of skat- 
ing, and they were in the habit of running 
through the glen as a nearer way to the 
Bkatinff pond. Were you ever at the very 
head of the glen, Isa?'^ 

" No, mamma. You know the boundary 
hed^ comes within a yard or so of the 
precipice, and then there i^ such a high 
^^ cutting' off the glen from the other 
side." 

"Well, it was just the same in my time; 
jut^in order that you may understand what 



I am goin^ to tell you, I must describe to 
you how this wall ends. You know there 
is a precipice of rock about twenty feet 
high rising from the edge of the water. 
The wall begins where a point of rock juts 
out from the precipice, and it leaves six 
inches of this narrow point bare, on which 
it was impossible to build. When the boys 
desired egress from the head of the glen, 
they were in the habit of using this as a 
footrest by which to swing themselves 
round the wall, holding, as they did so, by 
any small piece of stone sticking out from 
it. It was a fearfully dangerous process; 
at least it seemed so to me. I did it once 
when going with them, but experienced 
such an agony of terror after it was done, 
when I looked back and saw the danger- 
ous position in which I had been, as en- 
tirely prevented me from attempting it a 
second time. Fear, however, seemed to 
have no part in either Louis or Aleck's 
nature; almost daily they sprang round 
this point. It was one day (just the last 
day of the year) that they came runniug 
along the footpath with their skates hung 
over their shoulders. Aleck was foremost; 
Louis, a little behind, stopped to swing 
himself up a tree that he might see if there 
were any skaters on the pond. The next 
instant he sprang down, exclaiming in an 
agonized voice: — 'Eun, Aleck, for your 
life. Old Michael is staggering along the 
top of the quarry. I am sure he is drunk, 
and if he falls he will be killed.' Old 
Michael was a servant of my father's, and 
a great friend of the boys. Aleck bounded 
forward, and sprang on the point of the 
rock, but his foot was too near the edge. 
He failed to crasp the wall, and with a cry 
of horror he fell over the diff on the rocks 
below. Louis forgot all about Michael. 
Somehow or other he managed to swing 
himself safely over the side of the preci- 
pice, and gained the side of Aleck. Lift- 
mg him in his arms, he staggered with 
him to the opposite bank a^ laid him 
down on the grass, and then he sped home 
for help. laa, hftV^ ^r«a ^i tlc^ %:^^a^> "^^^ N^ 
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iraa brought home, but he only HpokeoQce. , a bed, aad he died an honr after. Often 
He uameo nuuntna when thej l^d him on ; and often had Aleck reasoned iritli 




Michael, and sntreated him to give up his 
drinking habits, and man^ a time did 
Michael deplore thoae habits. Alas! he 
never thought they would yet be the cause 
of tiie deaOi of the boy he loved so well. 
Some men found him lying ou the edge of 
the quarry, and they earned him home. 
Whan he was sober he was told the sad 
newa. "When he heard it he staggered 



bock as if stinick, and moaned vidi {el< 
lips— 'And I caused it!' The tho#t 
never left him till his death, wlueh vu * 
month after. Poor old man! I often 
pitied him. Isa, dear, you see now 
reason grandmamma has to dread your 
going to the head of the glen. It ms 
there she lost her beet-loved son, uui the 
has never been so cheerfal Bince." 



LESSONS FEOM THE LIGHTHOUSK 



The tears were dropping fast from Mre. 
Mackenzie's eyes, aDd laa said regretfully, 
" Mamma, I will never, never grumble so 



Her mamma kiaBed her fondly with 
quivering lips, and tlen went to her own 
room; ;md lea, we believe, never forgot 
the lesaon. 




LESSONS FROM THE LIGHTHOUSE. 

are miicli more numerous I fnmi «Tei;l;. Many a sailor liae bleased 
e tliey were, and they Lave God for their light, aa they shoue out 
HB of saving many a ship | upon the daikneas, telling where he waa 



.^a. 
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and how to steer. Shipwrecks, however, 
have taken place even near lighthouses. 
This has been in some cases, from mistak- 
ing what the light was; sometimes from 
being in the danger before they were 
aware, although the li^ht was seen and 
known: and I have read a story of a ship- 
wreck arising from the lamps not bei£g 
lighted when they should have been. 

From these causes of wreck you may 
learn lessons. The first reminds me of 
those who, sailing on life's sea, look to 
some whom they have reason to regard as 
lights in the world, and steer by their 
light, thinking it will secure their safety 
so long as they are guided by it. Whilst, 
however, they are full of confidence that 
all is right, they find themselves amongst 
the breakers, lose self-control, and are 
wrecked. I have seen this happen with 
those who took drink, and thought they 
never would become drunkards, just be- 
cause they saw good people taking it. They 
^ided themselves by these as lights, and 
found, when too late, that they had mis- 
taken their true bearings, and were wrecked 
close by the lighthouse. 

The second brings another class before 
me. The light is a warning, and they 
know it, and know that they had better 
keep at a distance, but they are close to it 
before they are aware. They see one who 
once was worthy of respect and esteem, 
one who was honoured by all who knew 
him, but who has fallen into sin — one who 
was once sober, but is now a drunkard. 
His light bids them keep far away, and 
they sail on with no fear of ever being 
dashed on the dark rocks of intemperance: 
but a current they did not perceive has 
been bearing them gradually on towards 
the danger. The drink has been gaining 
the mastery, and creating an appetite in 
them which has brought them on imper- 
ceptibly, till they have found themselves 
struggling in vain against its power, and, 
at k^, like the ship that has struck upon 
the rock on which the lighthouse rears 
its head, theya,re wrecked in sight of that 



which should have warned them to keep 
far away. 

The third is somewhat like the first, no 
light is seen, and hence danger is not feared. 
When any custom or practice which is 
apt to lead into sin, is foUowed in society, 
but those who have a place in the Chris- 
tian Church bear no testimony against it, 
their light is not shining. They are, 
as regards this, like lighthouses with 
the lamps unlit. They warn not of the 
danger when they ought. The blast of 
temptation comes down on those around 
them sailing on life's sea, the current of 
fashion carries these along, the eddy of 
diverse opinions drives them to and fro, 
but still m danger; and the light shines 
not. There is nothing said or done to 
show them where they are. They begin 
to feel the tossings, and to fear, but they 
know not what to do, and are cast upon 
the rocks — ^wrecked. If the light W 
shone out upon them, they mig^t have 
been safe. This has not unfreqjuently 
occurred to the young with intoxicating 
drinks in consequence of the custcHns of 
society; and the conduct of professing 
Christians being such as to show no light 
to guide them amidst the temptations to ' 
which they were exposed. 

What then are the lessons? 

First To make sure of the true position 
and bearings of the light you sail by. 

Second, To remember that, as regards 
every sin, it is best to keep good sea-room 
— to keep at the farthest possible distance 
from it. 

Third, To remember that there is dan- 
ger from the drinking customs, even tiioiigli 
good people do not warn yon against them, 
and to have nothing to do ynzk the dxink 
at all. 

From all, learn to have your light ever 
burning and shining, and to see that it be 
a light which shall not lead to danger, bnt 
one that shall warn against all that is evil 
and "whatsoever tendeth thereunto.** 

gt art i\t Itg^ of i\t faorllr. 




\t Herb Mary, quitu uneonscioua of aiiy I "But -nliat is a heroine, aiiJ why was 
title to greatness, camK in with a load of Joan. d'Arc called so?" 
books, but BtilJ more weighed down with "EecwuBe at great riak and sacrifice to 
the difficult task hefora her. Not having I herself she became the deliverer of France, 
had much light thrown on the matter by I her own countir, from the power of the 



lata, she now applied to her 



I invading English. She w&a 6a.'^i^\\\'SQai 
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it is true; but once thoroughly convinced, 
on however false grounds, that she had 
Divine power on her side, there was 
nothing presumptuous, to her at least, in 
what she attempted. Her experience 
seems to verify the saying, 'Confidence is 
the mother of great deeas.* But laying 
aside her particular case, we associate the 
idea of heroism with great disinterested 
sacrifices of one's own interests and feelings 
for the good of others. At times this 
stands out in public acts, with which na- 
tions ring, but there are some whose lives 
are heroic struggles from beginning to end, 
and the only record they have is the one 
above." 

"Did you ever meet with a heroine, 
mamma?" said Mary. 

"Perhaps," remarked Tom, "mamma 
met with one when she was on the Conti- 
nent in some Swiss chMet amidst the Alps." 

"Well Tom," said Mrs. Sinclair, smiling, 
"my heroine lives pretty far. up, but not 
quite so high as that. To get to her house 
you have to go up four long stairs, every 
landing-place having six or seven doors, 
each door being the entrance for a separate 
family. Having got up above all these, 
you will at last come to a garret room, 
where she lives. Her name is EflBie; she is 
above fifty, and is a washerwoman." 

**A washerwoman a heroine! how can 
that be?** said Mary. 

"Just remember,'* continued Mrs. Sin- 
clair, "the definition with which we set 
out; heroism consists in great and disinter- 
ested sacrifices for the good of others. 
Effie's father and mother died when she 
was a mere girl, and she was sent out to 
service in a house where there was neither 
the modem division of labour nor the 
modem appliances for lessening it. There 
was a young family, a delicate mother, and 
two lodgers. She had to take a child with 
her when she went to the well, and be 
nurse and laundress at one and the same 
time. Her mistress was not able to exert 
herself, and EflSe wrought for them both. 
At last her health gave way; her nearest 



relative possessing a home was an aunt, 
and she went to her for a short time. I 
cannot co over all her history, but after 
having been in service for many yean, 
having assisted all her family in their 
straits to the best of her ability, and being 
the sole survivor, she took a little room as 
a home for herself, and now goes out to 
wash. Although solitary, she never isolates 
herself, but enters heartily into the joys 
and sorrows of others. After having spent 
a day in hard work washing, she wfll occa- 
sionally sit up with a neighbour ill with 
fever. She is a treasure indeed to the 
poor struggling families among whom she 
lives. You ^o to see her with perhap the 
benevolent view of cheering her up m her 
loneliness; but instead of that, your own 
spirits are raised by her contented and 
buoyant temperament. Her neat 



even 



clean room forms a picture in itself, al 
though its furniture is only a bed, a table, 
and three chairs, along with a big chest, 
and a rack filled with dishes. Tlie win- 
dow looks to the west, and has the afte^ 
noon sun, while its elevation enables it to 
command a wide-spread view. WeD, on 
week-days it is only of chimney-tops, but 
on Sabbaths, when the smoke does not dim 
the prospect, there is a glimpse of far-away 
hills, which Effie considers emblematic of 
the clearer view by faith of unseen realities 
which the Sabbath rest and worship enable 
us to have. 

"Eairly seated in this little room, you 
are lifted into the history of a wide circle 
of friends, with whom the bond is not kept 
up by ceremonious visits and parties, 
lliere are cousins and second cousins who 
stay with 'her when out of place — children 
whom she takes when their mother (poor 
body!) is so ill that she can't look after 
them. In short, her neighbourhood rives 
ample scope for the part of the good Sa- 
maritan, and if Effie cannot always giye 
the twopence, she at least never fails iu 
administering the oil of sympathy and 
friendly attentions. 

"The district suffers from pover^j 
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on gcuerallj by dntnkenueBB ; nnd 
peraecated. wife aud helpless child 
en ehettercd In EJGe'a little HJ-k 
i. And as she adds, after narrat- 
le of tlua kind: 
■n I've been thankful when I come 

mj nin bit room after a. hard 
rk that nae drunk man cau come 

has Been so many kind huabauda 
lers changed by the passion for 
rink into tyrants, that it is no 
her gi'atitude takes tliis fnnn at 
But indeed she is thankful for 
Dgs, and never speaks of her own 
■d lot. Nor is it, aeeing she has 
liueBs which baa the promise both 
fe and that ivhicb is to come." 

Mrs. Sinclair had come to the 
er story, there was silence for a 
Lt last Tom remarked, "I doubt 
II be rather frightened from the 
le of life, Eeeing that the one she 
rite about was burned for a witch; 
rs, mamma, has every prospect of 
er dayB in a garret. But don't be 

Mary, even if you were to dia- 
srpetual motion or square the 
e could not nowadays soothe our 

feelings after th e summary fashion 
:ni^ta of the fifteentli century. 

' interrupted bis manuna, " I'll 
B into my own bauds ; and, aeri- 
e&king, while I would naturally 
rom Mary having the hard lonely 

throughout life that Effle has 
onld wish no greater blessing for 
hter than her cheerful Christian 
ar 'godliness with contentment, 
1 great gain,' And besides, we 
■ays remember, that while we are 

cling tfl friends and earthly cnni- 
a to character, not position in life, 
promises of bajipineas in the Bible 

ot say whether or not Mary was 
y this discussion, but in the course 
illowing week, after much pains- 



taking effort, she did write a very credit- 
able essay, which satisfied her teacher; 
and what was still more remarkable, even 
Tom was heard to aay, that " after all, the 
thing was not bad." But as if afraid that 
snch unqualified praise might hurt the 
sasceptible feminine mind of hia sister,be 
emphatically added, " Of course, I mean 
for a girl." 

TO A BtrTTEHFLT. 
Stat near me— do not take thy flight ! 
A little longer stay in sight! 
Much converse do I find in thee. 
Historian of my infancy ! 
Float near me; do not yet depart ! 
Dead times revive in thee: 
Thou briog'st, gay creature aa thou art! 
A solemn image to my heart, 
My father's family f 
Oh ! pleasant, pleasant were the days, 
The time when,- in our childish playH, 
My sister Emmeiine and I 
Together chased the butterfly ! 




A veiy hunter did I msh 
Upon the prey; with leaps and springs 
I followed on from brake to bush; 
But she, God love her ! feared to brush 
The dust from ofi'ita wings. — iroroCraortS., 
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Two distinct apecies of elephants are found, I prevent it atoopiug to graze, and the yn- 
one inhabiting Asia, the other Africa. | jecting tuaks vould hiader it from roidi- 
They may ing tnj 




ordinaiT size. In the African elephant, 
thehead is much shorter, theforehead con- 
vex, and the ears very large. 

Elephants live in herds, and, being fond 
of water, are never found at any great dis- 
tance from some stream or foiiutaiii, al- 
tliough they can make tolerably long Jour- 
neya for the purpose of obtaining the 
needful supply of liquid. They have a 
curious capability of laying up a store of 
water in their interior, somewhat after the 
fashion of the camel ; but are able to draw 
the liquid supply from their Btomachs by 
means of their trunkB, and Mattering it 
over their backs in order to cool tfieir 
heated bodies. 

The atiMigeat portion of the elephant's 
form is the trunk. This trunk is fur- 
nished at its extremity with a finger-like 
appendage, which enables the animal to 
pluck a single blade of graaa, or to pick a 
minute object from the ground. Without 
tiie aid of this trunk ue elephant would 
soon starve. Its shOTt thick neck would 



elephant bears a world wide fame for i* 
capabilities as a servant and compsnion of 
man, and for the extraordinary develop- 
ment of its intellectual faculties. Ens- 
dreds of these animals are Mmwllj 
captured, and in a very short time 
become wholly subjected to their owMH 
and learn to obey their command! Ti™ 
impKcit submission.— .^Wdm* A"* ^t"- '- * 
Wooit Hat. fiulory. 
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Sbbst thou a, man diligent in hia businesa, 
e shall stand before k.iiigB, he ahall not 
land before mean men." So says the 
iae man; and nian^ examples might he 
rodnced to verify his words. But young 
eople are apt to imagine that they refer 

:ra. B.-Xair. Ifte?. 



only to great grown-up persona, and not 
at ^ to such little folks aa they are. This, 
however, is » great error; for childhood 
fisea what our youth shall be, and youth 
determines what our manhood or woman 
hood shall turn out, while they agaiu ii 
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their turn fix the character of our old age. 
If therefore you want to do anything 
great in the world, you must begin by 
diligently doing your present duty. See 
that spirited lad marching gaily on to 
school with his bag on his back, and his 
cricket-bat in his hand. Look at him well, 
for he is a "don" both in the school and 
in the playground; he is a tough one to 
beat, either in the class or at a game, 
because, whatever he does, he does with 
his whole heart. He is therefore happy 
in his work, and good at it. And so he 
is a general favourite both with the master 
and the scholars. Not abit of envy has any 
one toward him, rather they are all proud 
of him, and follow him as their leader. 
Well, and what became of him in after- 
life ? His mother was in rather poor cir- 
cumstances, and so he had to go early out 
into the world. She had some friends in 
London, and though her home was in a 
Scottish town, she determined that he 
should go to the great city, for she had 
confidence in her boy, that wherever he 
was, he would do his best. It was a great 
trial to part with him, but after earnestly 
commending him to the care of God, she 
took him in the morning to the coach 
(for there were no railway trains in those 
days) to set out on his journey. Here he 
was met by a lot of his school-fellows who 
came to see him off. One of them, who 
was a great comrade of the yoimg adven- 
turer's, was standing with a rueful face, 
looking up at him as he sat upon the 
driver's seat, whereupon our hero took his 
knife from his pocket, and threw it down 
sa3dng, "There, Tom, keep that for my 
sake ; it will be something to remember me 
by when I'm Ix)rd Mayor.'* At this they 
all laughed heartily, and when the guard 
called out "all right," they gave him a 
rin^g cheer, and said, "Good-bjre." 
In London our youth was characterized 
by the same diligence as had marked his 
course at school; he became connected 
with the Honourable East India Company, 
and gradually rose until in after-life he 



was a very wealthy man, and was oftener 
than once Lord Mayor of the metropolis. 
On one of the occasions of his being chief 
magistrate, he was created a baronet by 
the king, and so were fulfilled in him to 
the letter, the words of Solomon with 
which we began. In the day of his proa- 
peritv he did not forget his old friends. 
His benevolence to his native place "was 
great, and he was the means of introduc- 
ing many of its young men to situations 
both in London and in India, which en- 
abled them also through diligence to rise 
to fortune. He died some twenty years 
ago, and left a legacy to be devoted to the 
giving of annual prizes in the school of 
his native place. In that town his memoiy 
is fragrant to this day, and a marble 
statue erected in his honour stands in the 
centre of its market-place to stimulate 
every school-boy that passes it to diligence 
and perseverance. Now, boys, here is an 
example for you. In this noble countiy 
of ours, with all its faults, the way is open 
for the humblest lad to reach the hi^oeet 
honour. The son of a Scotch parish min- 
ister was not long ago Lord-High-Cban- 
cellor of England — and many of the Alde^ 
men of London have risen from the ranks. 
But no one ever rose without working 
heartily, and with a will. €ro on then 
with steadfast perseverance^ and may God 
assist you. 



THB IDLE SHEPHBBD BOYS; OB 
DUNQEON-aHYXiL 70B0E.* 



The valley rings with mirth and joy; 

Among the hills the echoes play 

A never, never-ending song, 

To welcome in the May: 

The magpie chatters with delight; 



* Qhyll^ in the dialect of Cumberland and Waftmtt*- 
land, ia a short, and for the most part, a stera nstro* 
valley, with a stream running thnyoch it. lartu^^ 
word uiiiyenally employed in fheM dialeeta for mt*^ 
fiEdl. 
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It was a spot which you maj see 

If ever you to Langdale so: 

Into a chasm a mighty block 

Hath fallen, and made a bridge of rock: 

The gulf is deep below; 

And in a basin black and small 

Receives a lofty waterfall. 

With staff in hand across the cleft, 

The challenger began his march; 

And now, all eyes and feet, hath gained 

The middle of the arch. 

When list ! he hears a piteous moan — 

Again! — his heart within him dies — 

His pulse is stopped, his breath is lost. 

He totters pale as any ghost, 

And, looking down, he spies 

A lamb, that in the pool is pent 

Within that black and frightful rent. 

The lamb had slipped into the stream. 

And safe without a bruise or wound 

The cataract had borne him down 

Into the gulf profound. 

The dam had seen him when he fell, 

She saw him down the torrent borne; 

And while, with all a mother's love. 

She from the lof tv rocks above 

Sent forth a cry forlorn. 

The lamb, still swimming round and round, 

Made answer to that plaintive sound. 

When he had learnt what thing it was 

That sent this rueful cry, I ween 

The boy recover'd heart, and told 

The sight which he had seen. 

Both gladly now deferred their task; 

Nor was there wanting other aid, — 

A poet, one who loves the brooks 

Far better than the sages' books. 

By chance had thither stray'd; 

Ajid there the helpless lamb he found. 

By those huge rocks encompass'd round. 

He drew it gently from the pool, 
And brought it forth into the light; 
The shepherds met him with his charge, 
An unexpected sight ! 
Into their arms the lamb they took, 



Said thev, **He's neither maim'd nor 

scarr'd." 
Then up the steep ascent they hied, 
And plac'd him at his mother's side; 
And gently did the bard 
Those idle shepherd boys upbraid, 
And bade them better mind their trade. 



TEUPEBANOE TEUTHa 

BY UNCLE D.— NO. I. 

It is a long time since Uncle D. cast in his 
lot with the temperance movement. He 
was but a boy then, and now his locks are 
rapidly getting grey; but he has never re- 
gretted or repented his connection with the 
temperance cause. He was led by a pious 
mother — long since gone to a better world 
— to join what was then called a temper- 
ance society, and that too at the very first 
meeting of the kind ever held in his native 
place. 

Drunkenness at that time was very com- 
mon amongst all classes, and was doing 
a very great deal of evil. Good people 
grieved over it, and thought of how it 
could be lessened, if not removed; and 
while they were thinking and grieving, 
considering and talking, there came over 
from America the news that societies had 
been formed for this purpose, and that 
those who joined them pledged themselves 
not to drink spirituous liquors of any kind. 
Great good was done across the Atlantic, 
and it was thought that great good might 
be done here. Societies of the same kind 
were started, and had a great run of success 
for some time. 

And they were greatly useful. The 
pledge, or bond of union, allowed the use 
of wines and malt liquors; but these were 
thought to be not nearly so dangerous as 
spirits, such as whisky and gin, rum and 
brandy; and it was believed that if ^ 
spirits were let alone, drunkenness would 
cease. It was f oimd, however, by-and-by, 
that as people could get drunk on wine or 
malt liquor, so they did get drunk upon 



them; and not only so, but, that when is— drunk. The little ffirl was right, and 

they came to like these, they did not stop the minister at once allowed her to put 

with them, but went on to the spirits, down her name. Members of the Bana of 

It k the same thing — cdcohol, it is called Hope have made this promise, and Uncle 

—which intoxicates in them all. The D. hopes they will always keep it in mind, 

drunkards who had been rescued were and that, whatever any one says about any 

most of them brought back again to their kind of drink that may be offered, they 

former condition; and there was gradually will make quite sure, as he always does, 

forced upon temperance reformers the con- that it is quite teetotal, and if there is any 

Tiction tnat all liquors containing alcohol room for the least doubt about it — that 

must be put in the same list, and that, if they will abstain from it altogether. It is 

there was to be safety for the sober and always best to take the certainly safe side. 

for the reclaimed, there must be total ah- 

AiTiencefrom all that intoxicates. Societies thomas TEiiFOWD 

were formed upon this principle, and they 01*0. 

continue to exist and flourish, and have ^°- '• 

done a great deal of good all over the land >^e live in an age of quick travelling, 

and over the world. The train takes us from one end of the 

Uncle D. thinks the new better than the country to another, in less time than would 

old, and he passed out of the one into the have been required to travel a tenth of 

other. He will at present just mention one the distance not very long ago. It is not 

thing which makes the abstinence prin- a century since really good roads were 

ciple greatly preferable, viz. its simplicity, known in any part of the country. The 

It was not very easy to know, under the old making of such roads was a very great 

plan, what druiks were allowed, and what benefit in opening up the country, and 

were not. Those who wanted to sell them making intercourse easy. For such we 

got drinks concocted of various kinds and have been greatly indebted to M'Adam, 

colours, which they said were temperance whose method of making them bears his 

drinks, but which were very suspicious, name, and is called Macadamizing. After 

They called them wmes and cordials, and him, Thomas Telford did very much to 

Idon't know what, so that even old persons improve the means of communication, 

were quite puzzled to think what was con- although his name is not associated with 

Bistent with their pledge. But under the any particular method of road-making, 
abstmence rule even a child can understand If ever you have travelled in the High- 

what is required, and what to do, as it is— lands of Scotland, you may have heard a 

to keep away from such drinks altogether, rhyme to this effect:— 
whatever their colour, or whatever they are .,^j. , , ,, , 

caUed, whether there is much alcohol in ^y^"^ ^\^ ®^®^ these roads 

them or little. Before they were made; 

Some time after the abstinence societies ^^" Ti^,^^ ^^* ^P y?^i;K*°!?^' 

begn,alittlecountrygirlcametoaminister, ^^^ ^^^^^ General Wade, 

a friend of Uncle D., who lived in the The roads of General Wade were mili- 

iiorth of Scotland, and asked to be allowed tary roads, made for opening up the Hiffh- 

to join the society. The minister was not lands, and keeping the Highlanders quiet, 

▼ery sure whether she understood what by affording means for bringing soldiers 




, government, 

tar onything that will mak' me/ow,'* that as loyal to the present reigning famUy as 



THE ADTISER. 



they had been ti 



1b too; and, lunidBt the eM 
L travelling iu the High! 




Telford should not be forgotten. He 'waa 
employed aa engineer, in 1803, by the 
Parliamentary Commiaaiooers for making 
le and bridgen in the Highlands; and 
under them he erected no fewer than 1117 
bridges, and laid down 930 miles'of new 
road& He was also engineer to the oom- 
miHsiouers of the Oali^doDinn Canal, and it 



was under his superintendence that 
noble work was coaBtmcted. 

He was also employed by the S* 
government in surveying for ail 
works, and gave Ruch satisfaetion 
the king wished to make him a kn 
but he had the motlest}' aud good • 
to decline the honour. 



THOMAS TELFOKD. 



B hiiDBelf Bet a, greater value oa the I proTeioeDt of the great line of commuiiica- 
:aB attending his exertions for the iui- 1 tion from London to Holyhead, the alter- 




&tioQ of the roads, their smoothseaB and 
tbe eice Hence of the hridges, than on any 
other works lie executed. To Telford 
belongB the honour of ersctinc the Menai 
bridge, croBaing the rtraits and connecting 
the couutiea of Caruarvon and Anglesea. 
The same utraitB are now spanned by the 
tnbnlar bridge, through which the rail- 



way ruDfi; but, in its day, Telford's bridge 
waH unequalled, and it is stiil worth a 
journey to aee. 

But I must t«ll you aomething about 
Telford's early years. His father was a 
shepherd at Glendinning, iu the parish of 
Weaterkirk, county of Dumfries, Scotland. 
Thomaa was born 9th Augiiat 1757, and 
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before the end of the year his father died. 
His widowed mother struggled on as she 
best could, finding work and help from 
friends and neighbours. The boy, as soon 
as able, was set to herd sheep in sunmier. 
Any schooling he got was in the winter- 
time; and, after he could do winter work, 
he got little of that. What he did get 
laid the foundation of self-improvement, 
and he took every opportunity of advanc- 
ing himself in education. Books were 
not then so plenty as they are now, and 
it was no small privilege to have the loan 
of one. Always when young Telford 
could get such, he prized it highly, and 
employed his leisure-time in reading — 
sometimes when out with his flocks, or in 
evenings at the fireside; and afterwards, 
as he was learning the trade of a mason, 
and also when he had become a journey- 
man, he foUowed the same praiseworthy 
practice. 

{To be eontijmed.) 
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TOO BIO TO PRAT." 
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I TARRIED for a night with an old friend, 
who had always seemed indifferent on the 
subject of religion. His wife was pious, 
and endeavoured to impress the minds of 
her children with proper views of God and 
eternity. Her little boy of two or three 
years, when about to retire to rest, knelt 
down by his mother, and reverently re- 
peated a child's prayer. When he rose 
from his knees he turned to his father, 
with a seeming consciousness that he had 
performed a duty, and addressed him, 
"Father, I have said my prayers: have 
you said yours? or are you too biff to pray?" 
I thought it was a question that would 
reach that father's heart, and it might yet 
be said of him, "Behold, he prayeth." 

I have since noticed many who were too 
big to pray. I knewayoungman, astudent, 
of brilliant talents and fascinating man- 
ners; yet he would sneer at pious men. 
He was considered a model by a certain 
class around him. In a revival meeting 



it was supposed that the Spirit of God had 
reached his heart. He professed to see 
his danger, and resolved to reform. Then 
he thought of his companions who had 
witnessed his past life. They would say 
he was weak-minded and fickle. He would 
lose their respect. He could not come 
down from his high position. He could 
not take up the cross through good and 
evil report, and his serious impressions 
passed away, perhaps for ever. Be was 
too hig to pray, 

I knew a man who had passed the 
middle age of life. His children had 
grown up around him, while he had been 
careless and unconcerned about their eter- 
nal welfare. A change seemed to have 
come over him, and he felt that duty called 
on him to pray in his family. But how 
could he assume such a task before his 
household, which would be astonished at 
such a strange event? He shrank from 
the effort, and finally relaxed into his 
former coldness and indifference. He was 
too hig to pray, 

I knew a physician who held a high rank 
in his profession. The urbanity of his 
deportment, joined with an intelligent 
mind, made him a pleasant companion. 
But he was sceptical m regard to the doc- 
trines of the Bible. He witnessed the 
- happy death of one who triumphed in the 
last trving hour, and his infidel opinions 
were shaken. "Almost he was persuaded 
to become a Christian." But the pride of 
his heart was not subdued. He could not 
humble himself at the foot of the cross. 
He was too big to pray^ 

How many thousands there are around 
us, who have been elevated to high places 
in our land, who would not dare to be seen 
upon their knees, supplicating the majesty 
of heaven. They are too Hg to pray.— 

American Paper. 



DOVBY'S DEATH. 

What is this I see. Flora ? Your pet dove 
dead ! How did it happen ? 



DOVEY-a DEATff. 



When I came to feed it, I and took it out, and aiter I had been 

the bottom of the cage, | stroking it, and given it a kiss, it gave a 




-ittle shake, and put ont ita feet, and then 
wu still, and I miw it wan dead, and put 
it down. Oh my poor Uovey ! What shal 1 
Idol 

I do not wonder, Flora, at your being 
jery aorry for it. Dorey wai a beautiful 
>nnl, and bo gentle and fond, that you 



couldn't but love it, and now be gad about 
it. Perhaps we may manage to get another 
for you. 

Rut no other could evpr be like Dovey, 
and I couldn't love any other bo much. 

O yea, one aa pood mi(/At be got, and you 
tnig!it get to like it just na much. But 
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what if it had been you, Flora, and not 

Dovey? 

That I was dead? 

Yes, that you had died. Wouldn't your 
mamma have been very sad? 

O, dear mamma! yes, indeed, she would; 
but what makes you think of that ? I am 
quite well. 

So was Dovey when you saw it last, but 
it is dead now, and you may die too; but 
your death, Flora, would be very different 
from the death of a bird. Now, when the 
dove is dead, it is all over with it. But 
when a little girl or boy dies, there is a 
sold that goes away to another world, and 
the little body which is laid in the grave 
will be raised again, and be joined with 
the soul. The Bible tells us that, but it 
tells us more. It says that every one will 
be either happy or miserable for ever — 
will go either to heaven or hell. Your 
grief over your pet dove could be nothing 
to the grief of your mamma if you were to 
die, and if she could not think of you as 
having gone to heaven. 

But mamma has often told us about 
Jesus being the Saviour, and dying for us 
upon the cross, and about His loving little 
children, and taking them to His arms 
when He was upon the earth ; and wouldn't 
Jesus take me to heaven if I were to die? 

Yes, my dear, if you trust in Him as 
your Saviour, and give your heart to Him 
now. He loves children as much, though 
He is in heaven, as ever He did; and when 
any child who loves Jesus is taken away 
by death, it is just Jesus saying, "Suflfer 
the little child to come unto Me, and forbid 
it not, for of such is the kingdom of hea- 
ven." But some children won't give their 
hearts to Jesus. They continue naughty 
and wicked, and do not love Him who has 
so loved them as to die for them. We all 
should love Him, and seek to be like Him. 
And if you love Him, you will seek to be 
like what He was when He was your age. 
Now, He was never naughty. He never 
did what was wrong. He had a holy heart. 
There was no sin in Him. He was the 



hol^ child Jesus. Wouldn't you wish to 
love Him, and to be like Him ? Then go 
and tell Him all you have done that is 
wrong, and pray that He would pardon 
your sins, ana seek that He would give you 
a new heart, and help you to do as He aid. 
If you love Him, and are like Him, you 
will never give your mamma a sore heart 
with anything you do. You wiU be 
happy yourself ; you will do good to others; 
you will not be afraid to die; and when 
death comes, you will go to be with Jesus, 
and be happy for ever. 

THE SEA. 

Beautiful, sublime, and glorious; 

Mild, majestic, foaming, free — 
Over time itself victorious, 

Image of eternity ! 

Sun, and moon, and stars shine o'er thee, 
See thy surface ebb and flow: 

Yet attempt not to explore thee 
In thy soundless depths below. 

Whether morning's splendours steep thee 
With the rainbow's flowing grace; 

Tempests rouse, or navies sweep thee, 
'Tis but for a moment's space. 

Earth — ^her valleys and her mountains, 

Mortal man's behests obey; 
Thy unfathomable fountains 

Scoff his search, and scorn his sway. 

Such art thou— stupendous ocean ! 

But, if overwhelmed by thee, 
Can we think, without emotion, 

What must thy Creator be ? 

—B. BarUn. 



THEBE IS NO DANQEB. 

Jack Turner was a fearless lad, who cared 
for no warning, and delighted in venturing 
into the most dangerous places. Often h^ 
had climbed up the face of an almost J)erj 
pendicular cliff in order to rifle the birds 
nests which were there; and on one occsr 
sion he had frightened the whole neigh- 



THERE IS NO DANGER. 
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bourhoodbyscaling the pier of the fariiige, 
from thechaaneloftlieriver,onto the ledge 
above. The more wise of the grown-up 
people would aometimea venture a word 
of caution, mid t«U bim that if he did not 



mind what he waa about he would cer- 
tainly he killed some day; but Jack only 
laughed defiantly, and replied, "No fear; I 
know what I'm about;" and sure enough 
he did seem to hawe feet like a cat's, anda 




bead aa ateady aa a mule's. But one day, 
when on a solitary bird-nesting expedition, 
be met with auch a aerioua accident as 
effectually cured him of all his reckleaaneaa. 
On a tree, which grew lly the aide of the 
river, over which the greater portion of 
its branches hung, he saw a neat; and 
rather nttraeted than otherwise hy the 
danger which would be braved in order to 
reach it, he at once mounted to secure it. 
£ut he had reckoned this time without his 
host, for aa he was putting out his hand 
to take poBsession of the young ones in the 
neat, the branch on which he stood gave 
way, and he fell with, it into the river. 
Just at the place where the tree grew, the 



river was intercepted by some large ato 
which divided the current into two, and 
Jack's head struck violently on out 
these, so that he was severely injured, and 
was made for the time insensible. It is 
not unlikely, indeed, that he w^ould have 
been drowned outright, since he had not 
the coUBciousneaa to know where he i 
but a person who happened to pasa, just 
after the accident, discovered him, and 
after hauling him out of the river, carried 
him to the nearest house. Here Jack lay 
for a long time aeriously ill, Kia life hang- 
ing in the balance, for brain-fever ia at 
all times a dangerous malady; but by the 
mercy of Uod he recovered, and from 
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that hour to this he has never climbed 
again. Let the young people who read 
this story take warning from older friends, 
and not wantonly expose themselves to 
danger. It is melancnoly to think how 
many bodily evils, in the shape of crooked 
spines, and the like, have been caused by 
reckless climbing; be content, therefore, 
to walk on the level road, and leave all 
such dangerous sports alone. Above all, 
take care of over-confidence in everything. 
How many people have drifted into drunk- 
enness, saying, like Jack here, "No fear." 
Do not you risk yourselves thus, but early 
take the course of abstinence, and just as 
he who walks always on the level will 
never have a fall like that which we have 
described; so he who never touches strong 
drink will never become a drunkard. 



if 



DBT7NK: THAT'S ALIi. 
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"What is it?*" I asked of a crowd of men 
upon the sidewalk, from whom, as I ap- 
proached them, I had heard repeated 
shouts of merriment. "What is there so 
amusing here?" 

"Why, don't you see?" was the reply. 
"The fellow's drunk; that's all." 

Yes, I did see. It was a young man, 
who, in different circumstances, might 
have been called fine-looking. He had 
evidently been well-dressed a few hours 
before, though now his hat was battered, 
and his clothes were soiled; and it made 
him a still more pitiable object to see the 
evidences that he had come from a good 
home. He sat on the dusty walk, his 
back leaning against the brick wall, his 
head wagging, his eyes winking, and an 
idiotic smile upon his face. As he occa- 
sionally made some senseless remark, the 
laugh went up from the crowd. 

A police-officer soon came, who ap- 
peared to understand the case; and, lifting 
the poor disgraced youth to his feet, he 
took him off, either to his home, or some 
place where he could get sober. 



He was drunk, " thaf» aUP 

"And is not that enough ?" I thought 
" If that boy — ^for he was scarcely more 
than a boy — has a mother worthy of the 
name, if he has a father who knows what 
it is to be dishonoured by a child, if he 
has brothers or sisters, will they not think 
it enough for the son and brother to come 
home in charge of an officer, who will ex- 
plain, as he leaves him at the door, 'I 
found him drunk in the street*?'' 

That's all! Ah, boys! to have such a 
story true of some of you, though it might 
be "all," would be enough to oreak your 
mother's heart, to deepen the lines of care 
on your father's brow as business or labour 
could never deepen them, to bring from 
your sister's eyes tears such as they never 
yet have shed. 

How many hopes have been blasted, 
how many sorrows have been caused, how 
many graves have been filled by intemper- 
ance ! 



HONOUBING FABENTS. 

My father and mother, how careful and 
tender 

To me they have been ever since I re- 
member ! 

I must hear their instructions, and heed 
what they say. 

And all their commands I must strive to 
obey. 
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MBSKNBSS SBWABDBD. 



On board H.M.S. tlip Valorom, waa n, 
fotuig midshipinan, the Hon. James Has- 
'ie, son of one of our English nobles, who 
W been brought up amid all the luxury 
^ ofSuence, and had imbibed the notion 
^t all who happened t<i be beneath him 



ill the worlde.\iMt<Hlfoi'hi»beueGtau(l might 
be treated hy him as if they belonged to 
another apeciea. lu the mesB-room among 
his comrades he waa not very prone to 
show his pride, for the greater proportion 
of them were on :i level with him; and 
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when he did try to lord it over the few 
who had sprung from a lower grade of 
society than himself, he commonly found 
himself checkmated — being made the butt 
of their practical jokes for many days. 
But when he was among the men, and 
more particularly the boys of the ship, his 
true character came prominently out; and, 
"dressed in his little brief authority," he 
assumed such airs, and gave such haughty 
orders, that he was cordially hated by 
them all. One of the boys had been trained 
by a godly mother, and was under the in- 
fluence of religious principle, but, just 
because of that, he was a special object 
of the aversion of the young middy, who 
tried by every means in his power to pro- 
voke and annoy him. Finding him, on one 
occasion, engaged in splicing a rope, the 
young officer professed to be dissatisfied 
with the manner in which he was doing 
his work, and in a paroxysm of anger 
flew at him, and knocked off his hat \nth 
a violent blow, expecting that under the 
provocation he would strike him back, 
and so render himself liable to punishment. 
But William Johnston had learned to 
control himself, and so, looking patiently 
in the young man's face, he merely said, 
** There was no need to strike me, sir, but 
if you will show me wliat you wish, I will 
do it at once." Disappointed in his aim, 
young Hastie commenced to pour out a 
volley of indignant oaths upon his head, 
to all of which William answered nothing; 
but as he was going on, the captain's voice 
was heard calling, "Mr. Hastie, step this 
way. I wish to speak with you." Imme- 
diately he went into the cabin, where, to 
his great mortification, he discovered that, 
unseen by them both, the captain had been 
a witness of the whole affair, and had now 
summoned him to his room that he might 
admonish him for his conduct. He told 
him that the boy was doing his work in the 
most satisfactory style, that therefore he 
had no occasion to find fault ; and that, even 
though he had required to find fault, his 
behaviour would atill have been most un- 1 



gentlemanly. He desired him to under- 
stand once for all that he would allow no 
such arbitrary conduct in his ship. He hacE 
heard of his procedure in other matters f i-om 
some of the officers, and thought perhaps 
that he might surely have sense enough to 
give it over. But since he had seen itnim- 
self on this occasion, he could not but take 
notice of it; he was therefore to imderstand 
that he was never to find fault save when 
that was absolutely needed, and that when 
he did reprove his inferiors, he was to do so 
in a way which became a British officer, and 
not like a profane blackguard. He ended 
by giving him a punishment which would 
have the effect of keeping him alone for 
twenty-four hours. The captain then sent 
for William Johnston, of whom he had 
already heard a good account from some 
of the inferior officers, and on learn- 
ing all his history, and hearing of the 
struggles which his mother had to push 
him on, he concluded by offering to send 
him as a cadet to the naval cdlle^j 
that he miffht be educated for a midship- 
man. William was ahnost dumb with 
gratitude, and cheerfully accepted the 
generous offer, so that in a few vears he 
returned to the Valorous, in wnich, by 
his courteous demeanour to the men, and 
courageous conduct in danger, he became 
a universal favouiite. He even won the 
heart of Mr. Hastie, who was much bene- 
fited by his intercourse, and greatly stimu- 
lated bv his example. Let our young 
friends be encouraged by all this to go on 
in the right path, for sooner or later meek- 
ness, truth, and holiness shall be ci'owned 
with the blessing of the Most High. 



THB SOKa OF SUUXEBL 

I'm coming along with a bounding pace, 
To finish the work that spr^goegnn; 

IVe left them all with a brighter face, 
The flowers in the vales through which 
I'vft rviu. 



THE SONG OF SUMMEE. 
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I have hung festoons from laburnum-trees, 
And clothed the lilac, the birch, aud 
broom; 

I've wakeu'd the sound of humming bees, 
And deck'd all nature in brighter oloom. 

IVe roused the laugh of the playful child. 
And tired it out in the sunny noon; 

All nature at my approach hath smiled. 
And IVe made fond lovers seek the moon. 

For this is my life, my glorious reign, 
And ni queen it well m my leafy Dower; 

All shall be bright in my rich domain; 
I*m queen of the leaf, the bud, and the 
flower. 

And I'll reign in triumph till autumn time 
Shall conquer my green and verdant 
pride; 

Then 1 11 hie me to another clime, 
Till I'm called again as a sunny bride. 

— Stlcctcd. 



THE ANT-LION. 

I WAS going into a deep forest alone on 
foot, with my blanket, and food, and cook- 
ing utensils on my back. The day was 
very hot, and the road seemed very lonely 
and long. Just before plunging into the 
woods, I passed over a piece of land which 
some hunter's fire had burned over. No- 
thing was left but here and there a tall 
stump of a tree, blackened by the fire, and 
entirely dead, and now and then a great 
rock which had its covering all burned off, 
and it was left to be bleached in the sun, 
and to be pelted by the storms. Under the 
shadow of one of these huge rocks I sat 
down to rest. Every bird was still, and 
every leaf hung motionless on the trees, 
and the only sound to be heard was the 
murmur of a distant waterfall far away in 
the forest. 

"I am now," I said to myself, " beyond 
the reach of men, and almost beyond ani- 
mal life; I can't see a living thing moving; 
tbjB is solitude ! " 
€7usi then I noticed something that 



// Just then I notice 



caused the sand to fly up from the middle 
of my foot-jMith; and looking carefully at> 
it I soon satisfied myself what it was. lb 
was a small insect that had burrowed down, 
in the sand, and with his tail or some 
other apparatus (I could not see what) he 
was throwing up the sand fast and thick. 
How it flew ! in a few minutes he had 
made for him a hole about the size and 
depth of a large coffee-cup. It was shaped 
very much like a coffee-cup, as nearly so as 
the dry sand would take tnat shape. The 
sand was dry in a few moments, and of 
course would very readily roll down into the 
centre. I had read of the creature, but had 
never seen one before. He was a little, 
dark-looking fellow, and now he put him- 
self in the very centre of his den, and push- 
ing himself into the sand, there was nothing 
to be seen but a little black horn, as it ap- 
peared to be, sticking out. It looked as if 
it might be the point of a small rusty needle. 
This was the ant-lion, and that was his 
den. 

After the sand was dry, and the hunter 
was still — buried in the sand, I had a 
specimen of his skill and power. A little 
red ant came running along, seeking food 
for herself and young. So she climbed up 
on the rim of this sandy cup, and peepeci 
over to see if she could see anything. Pre- 
sently she seemed to suspect danger, and 
tried to scrabble off. Alas ! it was too late : 
the sands rolled under her feet, and dowa 
she went to the bottom; when in an instant 
that little black horn opened like a pair of 
shears, and "clip," and the poor ant had 
one leg cut off! Now she saw her danger 
and struggled to mount up the sides. The 
lion did not move or show himself. He 
knew what he was about. And now the 
poor thing struggles to climb up; but one 
leg is gone, and she finds it haj*d wcdc. 
But she has got almost to the top and al' 
most out, when the sands slip, and down 
she rolls again to the bottom. "Clip" go 
the shears, and a second 1^ is gona She 
now seems terrified beyond measure, and 
stmgglea hard-, but she gets up but a little 



yn,y before she slips again, and another 
leg is ofL She now gives up the struggle, 
and the lion devours her in a few minutes, 
and then, with a snap of his tail or paddle, 
he throws the skin of the ant entirely out 
of the cup, and the trap is now set for 
another. A fly crept down to see what 
was smelling so good there; and again 
^'dip^" and his wiiig was off! and he was 
a second course of the dinner. I found 
several more such dens, and around them 
lay the skins of the dead, but the inside 
looked clean and innocent. There was no 
lion to be seen, but the destroyer is there! 
The dead are shoved out of sight. 

ant-lion! you are a preacher to me. 
I now see how it is that our young men, as 
they walk over sandy places, have their 
feet slide. They go into the hotel. It is 
all fair and inviting. They take a glass 
of drink; and "clip," they are crippled. 
They will soon roll back and take another, 
every time less and less able to escape, 
every time the destroyer cutting off their 
power to escape. They go to places of sin, 
and know not that the dead are there ! 
Ah! every fall makes the next easier, and 
the probability of escape less and less. 

1 see how it is with our children. They 
§0 into the street, they fall into bad com- 
pany, and every profane word they hear, 
every improper word they use, every in- 
delicate thought they allow, is like having 
^ leg cut off; they go feebly, and can hardly 
Escape ruin. 

O ant-lion! I wish all our children 
^ould see thee, so cunning for mischief, so 
^^Uel to thy victims, so much like that 
^^^at lion, the wicked one, who seeketh 

"Whom he may devour." — The Rev. Dr. Todd. 



THOMAS TELFOBD. 
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jP^B question came to be whether should 
^g^ continue a shepherd or learn a trade, 
^^lien about fifteen years of age, he was 
Apprenticed to a mason in Lochmaben; 
*^^t owing to not being, as he thought, 



well used, or rather used very badly, 
he ran off, and making his way to his 
mother's house, told her what he had 
done, and why he had done it. His mother, 
you may be sure, was in a sad condition, 
and knew not very well what to say or do. 
Tom said he would go anywhere, or do 
anything, but go back to his master. 

Through a cousin of Tom's, the factor 
of Westerhall, another mason was found in 
Langholm, who agreed to take the run- 
away, and let him finish his apprenticeship. 
This master had a good deal to do in build- 
ing bridges, and thus Telford got the first 
instruction and actual experience in that 
for which he was afterwards to be distin- 
guished. It speaks well for him that one 
of the first things he did, after he could 
hew a stone and cut letters on it, was to 
raise, over his father's grave, a headstone, 
hewn and lettered by himself, and with the 
following inscription: — "In memory of 
John Telford, who, after living 33 yeai-s 
an unblamable shepherd, died at Glen- 
dinning, 1757." 

Telford, with all his attention to his 
work and books, had a good deal of fun 
and humour in him, and was a general 
favourite — so much so, that he passed by 
the name of "Laughing Tom." Amongst 
the books he read during his appren- 
ticeship was Milton's Paradise Lost, It 
greatly affected him, for he himself says: 
— "I read and read, and glowred — ^then 
read again." The songs and poems of 
Burns he greatly admired. He himself 
tried his hand at poetry and rhyme, and 
not without considerable success, as some 
of his pieces show. 

After having been for a time in Edin- 
burgh, studying architecture on scientific 
principles, but gaining his bread by his 
daily labour, he had a desire to try his 
fortune in London. Sir James Johnstone 
of Westerhall having to send a horse to 
London for one of his family, Telford's 
cousin, who was factor, thought this would 
be a good chance for Tom, mat he might 
serve the laird, ^XLd ^'s^* \iS& ^sssxs^'b^ \:t<wii. 
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veare we find hun Bupenntending tha t His progreaa from this time waa decided 
miilding of a house, m the doLkvard at and constant. He waa speciallj attentive 
Portemouth forthereBidentcomniisaioner to whatever he undertook, never negled- 
and getting acquainted witli the various I ing,aU the time, the means of aelf-improve- 
methods of foundmg the walls of docks I nient. He tatight himself Latin, Prench, 
and similar works which hecame greatly and German, ao that he could read them I 
useful to him afterwards in inijioviug all, and could talk in French. I cannot 
/ iarboam ttad ninking canal- { give even a list of all the mirka he WM | 



THOMAS TELFORD. 



]jed about. Hie mother lived to j worthy of being tneotioned regarding him, 
im attsiu a high position; uiid it is | that he wati cui'eful of her comfort, aiid 




b ijo much otxupied, -wrote hia letters 
iu printed characters that she might 
le to read them without help from 
. He died, 2d September, 1834, in 
use, Abingdon Street, WestmiuBter, 
■as buried in the Abbey. 
y not the young learn from this notice 
shepherd boy who became the great 



engineer, that, though in lowly life, and 
with few advantAgeB or opportunities, they 
may, notwithstanding, by peraeverance in 
self-improvement, attain to an honourable 
position, and be tjie means of accomplish- 
lag works of uaefwIneBS of some kind that 
shall remain to benefit even future geneni- 
tiotisf 
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TEMPEBANOB TBT7THS. 

BY UNOLB D.— NO. H. 

Perhaps some of his young friends would 
like Uncle D. to tell them something more 
about the alcohol which is in all intoxi- 
cating drinks, and how it comes to be in 
them. Well, in every case it is produced 
by what is called/erm^n^o^tcm. The juice 
of grapes, if allowed to lie awhile exposed 
to the air, will begin to ferment; it will 
throw up a kind of air or gas, and will be 
covered on the top with a froth. When 
it clears itself, there is alcohol in it. Beal 
wine is made of the juice of the grape, but 
seldom has it so little alcohol as it would 
have, if it were simply fermented; for 
spirits, otherwise produced, are put in; 
and much of what is sold in this country 
as wine has little or none of the juice of 
the grape in it. 

In malt liquors the alcohol comes from 
fermentation too. Uncle D. need haixlly 
tell his young readers that malt is made 
from barley; but he may be able to make 
them a little better acquainted with the 
process it ffoes through. The barley is 
first steeped in water and laid out on a 
floor to make it sprout. When it has 
sent out a shoot sufficiently long, it is 
taken and put upon a kilu to d^; and 
when it is dry enough, it is put into a mill 
and bruised. This is malt, and has a sweet 
taste. It was to give it this taste that the 
barley was so treated. The growing brings 
out the 9iigan/ part, so as to separate it 
from the other things that, joined with it, 
make the grain. The malt is put into the 
mash tun amongst warm water, and the 
sugary part is melted, and comes out into the 
water, along with some other matter that 
can be melted. The solid parts are taken 
away, and the liquor is wort. Tlie wort 
is sweet, and would not make any one 
drunk, though he were to drink as much 
as he could. It would ferment if let alone, 
and produce alcohol; but it is helped by 
11 yeast beiDg put amongst it, which sets it 



agoing, and then it works on, and throws 
up its yeast till it clears itself. But the 
liquor from hops is also put in, and that 

fives it a somewhat bitter taste, and also 
elps to make it narcotic or sleep-produc- 
ing; and, if brewers are not greatly lied 
on, there are other and worse uiings often 
find their way into malt liquor. It is bad 
enough with the alcohol alone. 

Tluit both wine and malt liquor have 
alcohol in them. Uncle D. himself has 
proved by experiment, and has seen others 
do the same. By means of a little still, it 
can be quite easily separated and seen as 
clear as whisky^ or spirits of wine. 

Spirits are made from the fermented juice 
of tne grape, and from the fermented worts 
of malt, or other fermented liquors of 
various sorts. This is done by distillation. 
The liquor is put into a large vessel with 
a dome head, having a spout-like pipe 
passing away from it. That pipe, after it 
grows narrow, is bent so as to go round 
and round amongst water, to keep it cold. 
The fire under the still makes the liquor 
hot ; the alcohol rises up in steam or vapour 
sooner and at a less heat than what it is 
mixed with. The vapour goes away along 
the tube or worm, as it is called, and is 
cooled so as to become liquid, and run out 
as spirits. These are doctored in various 
ways before they get to the market, but 
that is how they are produced. 

If any one were to take a draught of 
the alcohol as it comes out of the still, in 
all its strength, it would kill him. It 
needs to be reduced by water before it can 
be taken with safety to life even at the 
time of drinking of it. Lon^ ago Uncle P- 
looked into a medical dictionary, which 
was then an old one, to see what was said 
of alcohol, and he found it called ^'an 
acrid narcotic poison," that is a sharp- 
biting, sleep-producing poison. Now, that 
dictionary was published long before there 
was any word of teetotalism, so that this 
was not the definition of some hot-headed 
temperance doctor. It was an authority 
for the medical faculty of the time; and 



"WHAT WILL YOU HAVE!" 
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"WHAT WILL YOU HAVEP" 

So they said to a, frank yoiiug tradesman, | that formed the bar of a gin-palace, for 

ill foBtian jacket and with a bundle of tools people were too busy there to sit down. A 

in bis hajid,a3 became home from his work, hundred lighta flasned from ila glass chan- 

"^le group stood beside the marble slab | delier^, and showed welt the fine proper- 
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tion of the lofty room built by poor men's 
money. The lad looked round and said, 
" Bitter ale." There was nothing to do but 
press a lever, and the tall cut-glass tankard 
with its foamy crown was at his hand and 
lips; and he was ^^as ^ood as another ;" and 
so the glass was fiUea and refilled. When 
he went home to his mother's there was no 
marble table, no flashing light, no brown 
ale : and he was short in his temper and 
hard in his speech, ay, even to his mother ! 
And he found his way back, evening after 
evening, and had bitter ale, whisky and 
water, porter, brandy and water, and gin ; 
for you must increase or strengthen the 
dose as yon proceed. And now he has a 
young wife, m whose eye there is no more 
the old light, and in whose heart there is 
little hope; and he has four little children, 
who go to no school, for they have nothing 
to wear, and hardly enough to eat. And 
he has blotches on that once frank and 
pleasant face. There is an unhealthy 
redness about his eyes, his lips are flabby, 
swollen, and of a sickly whitish colour. 
His hand is very unsteady. He has been 
twice dismissed, and taken back by his 
master at the request of a minister, who 
knew the broken-hearted wife in better 
days; and who attended his mother's sor- 
rowful funeral, for her son was drunk at 
it! and if cholera or fever came to his 
cheerless room — ^you could not call that 
bare and dreary place a home — his wife 
would likely be a widow and his children 
without a father, and, worst of all, it would 
be no great loss to them. And oh ! think, 
reader, would it be gain to him, as death 
is to a Christian ? 

He did not mean to have all these when 
he said, " Bitter ale." But all these have 
come, for fire will bum, and folly will 
injure, and vice will curse us whether we 
mean it or not. Ah ! it has been "bitter" 
ale to him indeed! My friend, you earn 
your money hard, and you love your own 
kin dearly, don't you ? and you wish to do 
well here and hereafter, I hope; so when 
sufjr one asks, ^'Wbat will you have?" look 



beyond the hour and the glass, and think 
of the future. "There is death in the 
pot!" However it look to the eye, or 
taste in the lips, "at the last it biteth like 
a serpent, and stingeth like an addend- 
fir. T. Leagiie's Pictoi-ial Tract. No. 137. 



WATEB TO DBINK. 

When the bright morning-star, the new 
daylight is bringing. 

And the orchards and groves are with 
melody ringing, 

Their way to and from them the early 
birds winging, 

And their anthems of gladness and thanks- 
giving singing ; 
Why do they so twitter and sing, do 

you think? 
Because they've had nothing but water 
to drink. 

When a shower on a hot day in summer 

is over. 
And the fields are all smelling of white 

and red clover, 
And the honey-bee — ^busy and plunder- 
ing rover — 
Is fumbling the blossom leaves over and 
over, 
Why so fresh, clean, and sweet are the 

fields, do you think ? 
Because they've had nothing but water 
to drink. 

Do you see that stout oak on its wiudy 

hiU growing? 
Do you see what great hailstones that 

black cloud is throwing ? 
Do you see that steam war-ship its ocean 

way going. 
Against trade-winds and head-winds li*e 

hurricanes blowing? 
Why are oaks, doud, and war-ship so 

strong, do you think ? 
Because they've had nothing but water 

to drink. 



LOOK IN THE GLASS. 



if iM hare to work in the shop, field, I With our eyes all bunged up and our 
5r studj, ttoaes all bloody — 

would have a strong hand and a | How shall v)a make and keep ouraelTse 
ifaeek that is ruddy, ao, do jou think ? 

would 7u>t have a brain that is addled Why, j^u must have nothing but water 
ind muddy, | to drink. — Pitrpmu. 




ibly ___ 

teed- ber your- 

"Well, if that isn't cool"! said the | self, perhaps, you wouldn't be so hard 
)w, who heard the charge. "How | upon otdiers." -- ■ 
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Jesse thus! gives aa instance of the sag- 
acity of this animal: — 

^'I was one da^ feeding an elephant 
with potatoes^^which he took out of my 
hand. One of themj a round one, fell on 
the floor, just out of the reach of his pro- 
boscis. He leaned against his wooden 
bar, put out his trunJc, and could but 
just touch the potato, but could not pick 
it up. After several ineffectual efforts, he 
at last blew the potato against the opposite 
wall with sufficient force to make it re- 
bound, and he then, without difficulty, 
secured it. Now it is quite clear, I think, 
that instinct never taught the elephant to 
procure his food in this manner; and it 
must therefore have been reason, or some 
intellectual faculty, which enabled him to 
be so good a judge of cause and effect." 



blood out, then dried and placed with the 
hoppers in a covered box ; a few. birds* 
feathers should be put over them, aB they 
will work only in the dark. There were 
hoppers about even in the time of the 
i Egyptians, and they used to eat the mum- 
, miea bodies, for I have found them haid 
I and dry inside the skull of a mummy in 
the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford.— &(.. 
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It is a curious thing that there seems to 
be an insect especially created to eat up 
dead animal matter. Whether at home or 
abroad, I never found a dry body of an 
animal that had not^ in and about it, 
specimens of a creature called "Dermestes 
lardarius ;" they are the "hoppers" of the 
ham and bacon merchants^ and especially 
delight in eating dry animal flesh ; hence 
they are such plagues to the ham mer- 
chants. They are capital skeleton makers, 
and if the skins of the creatures in the 
gamekeeper's museum be removed, the 
skeletons will be found underneath in a 
most perfect state of preservation, and 
quite fit, after a little washing, for the 
cabinet. ^Hoppers also eat dry leather; 
and the late Mr. Baker of Bridgewater 
took advantage of their powers by setting 
them to work to make skeletons of delicate 
things, such as small birds, fish, frogs, 
lizards, &c. ; neat workmen are these little 
hoppers, touching nothing but theJ flesh — 
and they clean much better than ants. 
The animal to be made into a skeleton 
ffhould^he soaked in water to set all the 

o 



TBUL7 HAFFY. 

Little fingers, still be busy, 
Working at the task you ought; 

Little eyelids, still be steady 
Conning o'er the lesson taught. 

Little feet, be ever ready 
Running on the errand kind, 

All alike the faithful servants 
Of a true and willing mind. 

Sweet are then mamma's fond kisses, 
Sweet your teacher's pleasant smile, 

Sweet your conscience self-approving 
Telling you "well done" the while. 

Pleasant then in field or play-ground. 
With the rest to dance or sing. 

Chase the hoop with merry laushter. 
Toss the ball, or urge the swing. 

Children, yes, but all this sweetness 
Only pride of heart may feed, 

li you rest without the blessing. 
That can make you rich indeed. 

For without it all these good things 
No true joy of heart can prove; 

Days are lost, however busy. 

If unhallowed by God's love. D- 
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TBZ TTHWlliIiIKa SdHOOIi-BOT. 



EtauspXBX, is one of his best known 
niecn, hsB Bpt^en of " the wfaimng school- 
boy, whii hii Hitchel and nhiniog momiug 
bee, creepios like Hoail vtnwUlinglj to 
■diool,-" and tlioDgh we have knowrtmanj 
hds to whom this descriptioa would have 



beeq alti^^her inapplicable, it moat ax- 
actly answers to the appearance generally 
presented by Richard Price in. the morning 
as he set out for the academy. No heart 
had he for work of any sort. If he could 
only get the time put in, he did not carp 
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for anything else. His lessons were ne- 
glectea at night upon the most senseless 
pretexts, and when morning came, he was 
afraid to face the master, because he knew 
he would be pimished for his idleness. 
Hence it was always a work to get him 
sent off. His mother would coax him 
to-day, bribe him to-morrow, and follow 
him the next day with a switch in her 
hand as if he had been one of the 
lower animals; but it was all apparently 
to little purpose, for next day the same 
difficulty had to be encountered ; and 
Dawdling Dick, as he began to be called, 
became a by-word among the boys. He 
was always at the foot of his class. He 
never by any chance escaped being kept 
in, and so uDimproved "the shining hours" 
of his boyhood passed away, and he went 
forward into youth and manhood totally 
unfurnished for the duties that devolved 
upon him. I hope none of my readers 
see themselves in the picture which we 
have drawn of Richard. Perhaps some 
one is saying, "Though lam careless now, 
I will begin to be in earnest when I go to 
work at a trade or profession; but I do so 
hate the drudgery of school, that I never 
can get to learn my lessons." This, how- 
ever, is a great delusion; for, unless you 
alter your conduct now, you will be in 
after-Hfe just what you have been at 
school. Shall I tell you what I know of 
the after-history of a lad who was in his 
boyhood just such another as Dawdling 
Dick? He had it in his power, if he had 
chosen to prepare himself for it, to enter 
one of the most prosperous legal firms 
in the country; but he preferred to sacri- 
fice his prospects for his sloth; and in his 
youth became what the Americans call a 
loaf^, that is a great idle hulking fellow 
living on his father, and earning not a 
brown copper for himself. When he was 
driven to choose what he would be in 
after-life, he determined to become a 
sheep-farmer, because he had a kind of 
vague idea, that in that department there 
would be less to do than in anything else 



that he could think of. His father did 
not quite approve his decision, but, only 
too ghul to get him to set about something, 
he sent him to a Highland farm to acquire 
some general knowledge of shepherd life. 
There, however, he paid little or no atten- 
tion to the matter, but spent his time in 
smoking and lounging, so that when the 
appointed period of his sojourn was ex- 
pired, he came home professing to be tired 
of sheep-farming, and wishing to try some- 
thing else. His father, however, would 
hold him to his choice, and so he went out 
to one of our colonial countries with abun- 
dant means in his hands to purchase stock, 
and with a fine opportunity of doing well. 
But his old habit clung to him; he could 
not be troubled setting about the affiiir, 
and so lounged about until all his money 
melted away, and he sunk into poverty, 
far away from home, and without a friend 
to help him. When we last heard of him 
he had fallen so low as to be a chance 
porter on the streets doing as little work 
as he could help. Now we would not wish 
for any of our readers such a career as 
that. Remember that nothing is got in 
the world without good hard work, and 
begin to work at school. Do not imagine 
that when you leave school you will enter 
into a paradise where there will be no 
need for exertion, for the world itself is 
just a school upon a larger scale; and he 
who is idle in his earlier studies wUl, as a 
rule, be idle also in his later days. Be 
diligent therefore. Think of the tmyant, 
and, like it, make provision for your future 
life— think of the "busy bee," and, like it, 
go to your work 4* humming" to yourselves 
a merry tune. 



UABKET DAT. 

Farmer Jones has been to the nei^bonr- 
iug town at market, not becausene hid 
anything to sell, or required to lay in anj 
store for the people at home, but that hf 
might see his "cronies," and have tn 
ei^cuse for spending a lot of money in thi 
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"Grean Man" public-house. The day ia j ji big stone, he has fallen, and not being 
now (ar spent, and he has Btarted for his able to rise, he has sunk into a deep d^ 
home but alack ' he Joea not eeeni aa if sleep Nor *s tha a new thug witJi him 
be would retch i so n f nh ' Heliu ot ntotheUb oftking t ong 




drink whenever he has the chance, and 
now hia poor wife dreads nothing half ho 
Innch ns his going to town. She has no 
aecnrity that he will come to her ns he 
Went out, and feara that on some occasion 
he niay be carried in to her a corpse. But 
he has not come to this degradation all at 
once. Little by little has the habit grown 
upon him, and it began when he was a 
farmer's lad, attending fairs and hiring- 
markets. Then first he tasted the ensnar- 
ing liquor, and in the noisy revelry of the 
scenes which are commonly connected with 
such occaaious, he tried to drown the up- 
bisidings of his conscience. Other people 
ronnd him counted all this real enjoy- 



ment, and why should not hei Thus the 
market and the dram became in his mind 
inseparahly associated, and so it happens 
that now every market nieht you may 
meet him reeling on the road, or find him, 
aa he is now lying, helpless by the wayaide. 
Will our young readers in the country set 
tlieirfacesagainat this terrible evilj Bless- 
ings on the heads of our friends who are 
trying to improve our market days; but we 
want the co-operation of our country yonns 
people; and if all the farmer^ sons and 
daaghters, or men-servants and maid-seiv 
vants, who read this, would only resolve to 
do their nmrketinga and hirings withmit 
touch ing ortastiug strongdriuk, th en wo are 
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sure the next generation would see fewer 
Farmer Joneses than the present. What 
a degradation is it to a man to be found 
lying thus in a worse plight than the 
lowest of the lower animals ! As he came 
along the road a little while ago, he was 
trying to sing "A man's a man for a' that ; " 
but there is little of manhood there. The 
truest manhood is in self-control. Let our 
young folks aim after that; for greater is 
he that can govern himself and restrain 
his appetites than he that taketh a city. 



LIVINa LIFB. 

So should we live, that every hour 
May die, as dies the natiu:al flower, 
A self-reviving thing of power; 
That every hour and every deed 
May hold within itself the seed 
Of future good or future need. 



TBMPEBANOE TBTTTHa 

BY UNCUS D.— NO. US. 

'^ Alcohol a poison ! Beer and whisky and 
wine all poisons; what absurdity! mere 
nonsense. Why, we have known persons 
take these liquors for many a day, and 
enjoy good health, and have long life. 
Go and tell Uncle D. that from us." 

Have any of the readers of Uncle D.'s 
No. 2 had something like that said to 
them when they read it to papa? Though 
they should. Uncle D. still holds to what 
he has said, and no chemist or doctor 
will have any hesitation in saying that 
alcohol, or spirit of wine, is itself a poison, 
and that if any one drink it pure, it will 
kill him, producing the immediate effects 
of a dose of poison. But if such be its 
character when unmixed, the putting 
water amongst it does not alter its char- 
acter. In no spirituous liquor is there a 
chemical change upon the alcohol It is 
just the same, only diluted; and this is 
leen in that it can be separated by dis- 
iilUtioi), or made to fly on by mere heat; 



while it has been sadly proved in cases 
where, for a wager, a l^*ge quanti^ of 
spirits, as sold hj publicans, has hem 
drunk, and the person who took it has 
fallen down in stupor, and has remained 
in that condition till he died. 

It is quite possible to take a poison in 
small doses, and to increase the aose con- 
siderably, and yet live a good while. 
Uncle D. once, under medical orders and 
direction, took a certain quantity of 
arsenic in a liquid form every aay. It was 
a poison, and the mere mixing it with 
water did not alter it. If he had taken 
it in any great quantity, it would have 
killed him at once; but, instead of that 
happening, it was a medicine to him, and 
did him good; and as alcohol is a poison, 
it seems clear enough that it should be 
used as a mediciney and only in that way; 
and that, if a person is in health, it can- 
not, in its very nature, be good for him. 
It is quite true that persons have taken it 
for long, in one form or another, and lived 
to an old age; but it is as true that it has 
cut off others, or made them diseased, or 
liable to disease, and they have lived 
unhealthy lives, or died before their 
time. 

Uncle D. is connected with a society for 
insuring sums on the lives of the mem- 
bers, and there are both abstainers and 
others in the society. Great care is taken 
in admitting those who are not abstainers, 
to see that they be sober, and of good 
health, and of sound constitution; and 
although this is the case, it is found that 
the length of life is greatly in favour of 
those who do not take intoxicating drink 
at all. 

When any one who has been given to 
drink gets hurt, he is much more difficult 
to heal, as a rule, than those who are 
teetotalers. A great big fellow — a beer- 
drinker — ^who looked the very picture of 
health and strength, got his hand slightlj 
hurt A famous debtor said at once it 
would be his death; and it was, and that 
! just because of his beer-drinking. An old 
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man, whom Uncle D. knows very well| got 
Umaelf dreadfully shattered b^ an acci- 
dent, and was taken to the hospital. The 
suigeons asked him if he drank, and when 
he told them he had been an abstainer for 
many years, they said it was well for him; 
for if he had been a drinker, he would 
have had no chance for his life. He got 
better, though still a cripple. 

In 1822^ Alexis St. Martin, a Canadian 
youth of eighteen years of age, sot a part 
of his stomach shot off. Healing took 
place, and he recovered his health ; out an 
opening remained which allowed of seeing 
into the stomach, but which could be 
closed by tying or otherwise. Dr. Beau- 
mont, of the United States army, made a 
great many experiments on this young 
man, and found that, in every case, ardent 
BpiritSy wine, beer, and other intoxicating 
hquoTB, when drunk by him, had a baa 
effect upon the stomach, as he could see 
by examination, inflaming it, and causing 
ulcerous patches, and mterfering with 
, digestion. Yet Alexis himself did not 
I feel much uneasiness, nor was there much 
derangement of his general system, thus 
showing that drink is a poison, and does 
injury, but that feeling is no correct test 
of the evil done; and alcohol does not 
stay in the stomach, but finds its way to 
other organs, and injures them as well. 
TJnde D. therefore thinks it would be far 
better if alcoholic drinks were kept on the 
druggist's shelf, and labelled poison, and 
hopes his readers are ready to agree with 
him in this opinion. He is quite sure it 
Would be much better, in every way, if 
this were done. 



WOBHH KOBE THAN GOLD. 

JpHB Bible is the word of God. It is the 
^^t book in the world. It has been called 
^e Book of books. It is all true. Jesus 
'^j "Heaven and earth may pass away, 
^^ my word shall not pass away." 
Do you want to know what is right, and 



what is wrong? Go to the Bible. It will 
tell you, but be sure you obey its teach- 
ings. 

Are you in trouble ? Go to the Bible. 
It will comfort you with words of tender 
love. 

Are you trying to learn the wajr to hea- 
ven? Go to the Bible. It will point 
out the way so plainly you cannot mis- 
take it. 

Learn to read the Bible. Love it, prize 
it, believe it, obey it. It will be worth 
more than gold to you. 



Pmr THE OHILDBEN. 

Do any of our young readers wonder why 
we are so anxious to persuade them to con- 
tinue abstainers from intoxicating drinks? 
If they do, it must be because Siey have 
kind, tnoughtf ul, sober parents, and never 
in their own persons feel the curse that 
drink brings with it into the houses where 
it comes. 

There are many dear little girls, and 
boys too, who can tell from their own bitter 
experience of sorrow how good a thing it 
would be for children if every one ab- 
stained from the drink. 

Were you to ask Lily and Mary Lyle 
why they sit crying there, they would, as 
soon as their grief would allow them, aay 
that father had ^one off to the beershop, 
where he spent sdl his earnings, and that 
their mother had been obliged to go out 
charring, and had not yet returned, and 
they ha^ no one to look after them, and 
were very tired and hungry. 

But this is not the worst that drink 
does to the children. Often the drunken 
father or mother is positively cruel to the 
children they ought to be kind to and pro- 
tect; so that, instead of being glad wnen 
father's footfall is heavd, they run to hide 
themselves in the nearest comer, and sit 
trembling there, afraid lest he should call 
them to force them off for more drink, or 
to beat them for some imaginary offence. 
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cornea upon tha children of drunken j of them tftke to thieving and other w 
parents. Left to run about the atreeto or conraes, and become eveQ worse than th«r 
tieldauncared tor and untaught, they grow | parents. 




Lnr-.^ngsf w^tfWSiBfP^^?''^^^ 



Now, is it not vety sad that there should 
be any sucti wicked drunken parents in 
the world, and eapecially in this country, 
where we have so many things to lead us 
to know and do better 1 There should 



never have been any such evil among ni 
to be lamented if no one had beffun bj 
small degrees to form an appetite for 
strong drink; and the only way to rfmOT* 
the evil, now that it has come, is for all 



"MY MOTHER WONT LET ME." 



jouttg people to resolve that never will 
tkey give thenuelves into the power of 
drink — opening the door of their Btomachs 
to it, in &ay of its manj forms, however 
beftntiful and tempting. The wisest mn^n 



"Look not on the 
when it oivbtu his 
[en it hotkth itbblf 



St&FEtT, AID anSBETB L 




Iwtle Johnnie Simpson is n thoushtleaa I strictly watched, he is almost certain to be 
*Biitiiresoni8 bor, and unleBfi he ifi vpry I ih snnip very dniijerniiFi plnfp. Hij went 
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out one day to trundle his hoop, and you 
would have thought that for such a sport 
he, would have preferred the smooth level 
road — but no: he had not gone far till some 
other thought took him, and he turned off 
by a path that led along the edge of a steep 
precipice, where he seemed to revel in the 
risk he ran. But his mother, who knew 
his character, had looked after him, and 
kindly and tenderly went to fetch, him 
back. What a gentle sweet face she has, 
and how earnest she seems to be for his 
safety ! but Johnnie does not so underatand 
it; he thinks that it's a great shame in 
her thus to interfere with his pleasure, and 
he considers it a very grievous hardship 
to be brought back, hence he is going most 
reluctantly, and is indeed half pushed, half 
carried by his affectionate parent. John uie 
had forgotten the fifth commandment 
just then, and at the moment he was 
thinking that it was a pity he had any 
mother thus to control his movements. 
Oh what a naughty thought was that! 
Yet I am afraid that it is more common 
among children than perhaps they would 
care to allow. Is it not tone, now, mv 
young reader, that you sometimes think 
your father or mother cruel or harsh 
merely because you are not allowed to do 
what they think dangerous? You imagine 
that your parents take a delight in re* 
straining you and denying you enjoyment 
simply because they will not allow you to 
do what they see to be fraught with peril; 
and you think it very soft to have to say to 
your companions when they ask you to ac- 
company them, "My mother won't let me." 
When your mother locked up your skates 
last winter, and would not give you them 
till she had satisfactory evidence that the 
ice was bearing; you said it was very hard 
in her; but when you heard of young 
Johnstone who was drowned that very 
day, had you no compunction of con- 
science for your evil words, and did you 
not see that she refused the skates because 
she loved you? When you wanted so 
omch to go oT)t in the Uttle boikt that 



stormy day, and she steadily refused to 
allow you to venture, you stood for a long 
time trying to change her mind, and at 
length said, '^ It's too bad, you never let me 
do what other boys do" — naughty words 
— cruel words — untrue words. You knew 
they were all that at the time. But when 
in the evening you heard of the lamentable 
accident that happened to Ned Dickson, 
when two of his companions were drowned, 
what did you think of yourself? Be 
thankful, my lads, that you have mothers 
who thoughtfully put themselves thus 
between you and danger; and don't mis- 
understand them when they forbid you 
things which you have set your hearts 
upon. There is often as much love in 
refusing as in granting a request. When, 
therefore, your parent forbids a thing, be 
lieve that love for you and regard for your 
safety is the motive for it. When your 
mother wishes to prevent jrou from touch- 
ing strong drink, or forbids you to go to 
the races, or to the theatre, or other such 
place, reason in this way: "Well, mother 
is older and wiser than I, and she loves 
me with her whole heart; besides, she 
gives me very many enjoyments, and if 
she forbids me these, it must be because she 
has a good reason for doing so, most likely 
it is because she wants to preserve me 
from danger." 

Beware of going against her counsels in 
such matters as these, for early disobed- 
ience to commands of this nature is very 
commonly the first st^ to ruin. It was 
a good rule given to Tom Brown by his 
fa&er, "Tom, my boy, never do anything 
you would be ashamed to tell your mother." 
Stick to that, boys, and believe in her love 
through all and in all her prohibitions. 



THB SEOBET DISOOVEBED. 

John Edwards was a sober, steady, in- 
dustrious workman, who, after having 
served his apprenticeship to the entire 
satiitfaction of nis employers, was earning 
large weekly wages, and expected ere long 
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D become a foreman in the estahliahment I hs had known for some yean, and who 
a which he belonged. Having enough to had been in reapectable service in the 
onunence honaekeeping on his own ac- neighbourhood. Eveijbodj thought that 
^ont, he married a young woman whom | John had made a wise choice, and for a 




me all aeemed to go on satisfactorily, 
at after a while a shadow appeared to 
■me over the countenance at the once 
enyworkman. Something was troubling 
m; bis wages ought to have been suffi- 



cient to maintain hia household, and no 
children had as yet made their appearance; 
the markets, too, were then v^ reason- 
able, and everything was m favour of 
their bettering their circumstatices by 
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adding to their fumiturej or laying up 
some money in the uivings-bank. Instead 
of this, however, hia wife wm always com- 
plainiug that slie could not make ends 
meet ; and he saw that in a very little time, 
if things went on aa they did, he would be 
Tiopelessly in debt. But lie could not ac- 
count for the expenditure. Ever aa he 
wished to iuveatigate the matter, hia wife 
would say, "Do you think I am a hud 
manager?" or she would twit him with 
some former sweetheart thua : " Perhaps 
you imagine you would have heea better 
off with HO and ao;" or most commonly she 
iTould burst into a flood of tears, and say 
that she was doing her best, and that it 
was very hard thus to be found fault with. 
And what man is proof against a woman's 
teara) Thus not wishing to begin domestic 
strife, John was fain to let tlie matter rest. 
One day, however, a terrible revelation 
-was made to him; for, aa he eame home 
from his work at a rather unexpected 
liour, he found his wife stupidly drunk. 
Her hair all hung loose upon her shouldera ; 
she sat in the arm-chair tike one utterly 
tewildered, and her bonnet waa all emm- 
pled and destroyed upon the floor. Here 
now was the explanation of the mystery! 
Here was the leak through which his waaea 
ran ; here was the bag with holes into which 
hia money went. The poor fellow waa 
thunderstruck. l!fo idea of the sort had 
ever entered into his mind. He had the 
fullest confidence in his wife, and though 
recently he had wondered how hia money 
went, he had not thought of tbia. The 
Bight fairly unmanned him; he was too 
sorry to be indignant then. He knew it 
■was no nae to apeak to her as she was than, 
and so kindly making her as comfortable 
and tidy as possible, he betook himself to 
prayer, for he was a Christian man, aod 
asked direction from his heavenly Father. 
The nest day he had a long and serious 
expostulation with her. He learned, that 
when she was in service she began to like 
etrong drink from the fact that bo much 
ale was daily allowed her (let miatressea 



faithfully he warned her, . 
before God they resolved to absta 
its use entirely. It waa a tough bs 
Mrs. Edwards; but John fought 
her, and, by the grace of God, al 
quered. Thus the leak was stopp 
soon their home became more comi 
than ever. By and bye, John wa 
foreman ; and now they are livii 
cottage of which John ie himself t 
prietor, with no shadow to dini thi 
of their joy, and no dark suspicion 
between them to destroy their 
Would that awny husbands and 
would go and do likewise. Ther 
foe to domestic hlisH more deadly tl 
bottle. Let it be bauiflhed from 
dwelling, and comfort and bleasii 
come in its room. Let the boya ai 
who read th ia resolve that whrai thi 
houses of their own, strong drin 
have no eutninoe into them; and 
caae of John Edwards and his wif 
be at once a beacon of wiiniing i 
eiample for imitation. 



A PINTl DAY. 

Clear had the day been from th( 
All chequer'd was the aky, 
Thin clouda like scarfs of cobwel 
Veiled heaven's moat glorious ey 
The wind had nomore atreugth th 
That leisurely it blew, 
To make one leaf the next to kia 
That closely by it grew. — m. Dray\ 



FOOI.ISH PEAK. 

Have any of our young friends ev 
with the story of the asa who dresse 
self in a lion's skin, and succeeded i] 
fyino; a number of his old acquain 
until, in hia Joy at having attains 
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poww, he began to bray, and thrj din 
n^m—A it _aB onlj an aaa f 




Well, Little Fred Timid, 
though not B. quadruped, was 
ouce very much frightened, 

Suite as needlessly. One of 
ia companiona, who knew 
What a ailly coward he was, 
determined to have aomesport 
*ith him. Very fit for his 
Purpose, he found a lion's skin 
*hich had been brought 
tiomeand kept as a curiosity, 
^Xid throwing it over Dobbin's 
fc>ack, he cdled to Fred to 
out to him. As 



"^^ith fright, and would 
^;^n off hod not his 
:^3]dwttrd, who saw the trick, 
■•■^d him up and ahown him 
"t^ftt it was only a skin. 

He was not hurt this 
"time, but his foolish timidity 
'iid sometimes bring real 
^aarm to him. Once he had to carry i 
■dge to some distance in the country*. 



was detained till after sunset, and bad to 
come home alone. Oh how he trembled ai 
lie entered a little strip of plantation which 
he required to pa»s through before he got 
to the highway. The wind sliook theleaves 
a little, and their shadows, which the m 
thi-ew across tbe path, appeared to hiu 
many ghosts. So frightened was he, that 
he couul not keep from glancing every ni 
and then over his shoulder, and he did this 
once too often. He did it when another 
step or two broueht him right up against a 
I ough fence on the Bide of the way, and on 
this ha injured himself so severely, that 
for many d'lys he had to keep hia hngers 
bandaged up. Of course, when the expla- 
nation of his mishap got to he known, he 
had to bear the teazingof his companioue, 
and did feel very foolish; but by and bye 
he succeeded in mastering his timidity, 
ind found that it was far easier to avoid 




L: 



nes- I real dangers when he did not allow himi^ 
He I to be frightened by imnginary oaet. 
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DBINK AND WOBK. 

"I DRINK to make me work," said one. 
To which an old man replied: — "That^s 
right; thee drink and it will make thee 
work ! Hearken to me a moment, and I'll 
tell thee something that may do thee good. 
I was once a prosperous farmer. I had a 
good loving wife, and two fine lads as ever 
the sun shone on. We had a comfortable 
home, and lived happily together. But we 
used to drink ale to make us work. Those 
two lads I have now laid in drunkards' 
graves. My wife died broken-hearted, and 
she now lies by her two sons. I am seventy 
years of age. Had it not been for the drink, 
I might now have been an independent 
gentleman; but I used to drink to make me 
work, and mark, it makes me work noto. 
At seventy years of age, I am obliged to 
work for my daily bread. Brink ! drink ! 

and IT WILL MAKE YOU WORK ! " 



says, "I love'*— the hand proves ii— 

HuUfTj/ qf a BU of Bread. 



/L- 



TO A LTETLB aiBL. 

Evert time you look at your little hand, 
remember that vou have its education to 
accomplish, its debts of honour to repay, 
and that you must make haste and teach 
it to be very clever, so that it may no 
longer be said of you, that you are of no 
use to anybody. 

And then, dear child, remember that a 
day will come when the revered hands 
that now take care of yotfr childhood — 
those .hands which to-day are yours, as it 
were— will become weak and incapacitated 
by age. You will be strong then, probably, 
and the assistance which you now receive 
you must then pay back as you have re- 
ceived it — ^that is to say, with your hands. 
It is the mother's hand which comes and 
goes without ceasing about her little ^1 
now. It is the daughter's hand which 
should come and go around the old mother 
hereafter — ^her hand, and not another's. 

Here again, my child, the mouth is 
nothing without the hand. The mouth 



DOING GOOD. 

A UTTLE girl I am indeed. 

And little do I know; 
Much help and care I yet shall need, 

That I may wiser grow — 
If I would ever hope to do 
Things good, and great, and useful too. 

But even now I ought to try 

To do what good I may; 
God never meant that such as I 

Should onlv live to play. 
And talk and laugh, and eat and drink. 
And sleep and w£dce, and never tliink. 

One gentle word that I may speak. 

Or one kind, loving deed, 
May, though a trifle poor and weak. 

Prove like a tiny seed; 
And who can tell what good may spring 
From such a very little thing! 

Then let me try, each day and hour, 

To act upon this plan — 
What little good is in my power. 

To do it while I can; 
If to be useful thus I try, 
I may do better by-and-bye. — &terf«i. 
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BBWABE OF SDOB-TOOLS. 



ILLIB Daviks wii« llir son of a sliiji- 
rpeuter who lived iit :i Rmalt seaport, 
jtorally, therefore, he waa iiitereated in 
nrvthing abnnt hoate and the sen, and 
ucD. of his .time was spent in his father's 
ihop" watching how plank bj plank the 
>at grew into its beauty and complete- 

Ho. 8.-AiigvM, 1867. 



iiesa. Ver3' proud was he too when he 
went down to the water's edge with tlie 

Sretty little boat which his father had made 
)r him, and sent it out on aa eiperimentil 
voyage. But he wished much to make 
one for himself; and so when he found 
little bits of wood lying about, he wonld 
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go to bis father, saying, "Is this for use; 
may I have it for a boat?" and if he got 
an affirmative answer, he would set him- 
self to make a rude resemblance to a ship, 
boring holes, into which he stuck upright 
sticks for masts, and making little scraps 
of newspaper serve for sails. On such 
occasions, impatient of the delay that 
would have been entailed by going to the 
shore, he would bring a basin full of water 
into the shop, and if his little craft would 
only float, without upsetting, he would 
clap his hands in delight. Hitherto, how- 
ever,' he had not meddled with any of the 
sharp tools that lay about, for his father 
had told him that if he did so he would 
be sure to cut himself, and had also said, 
that if he wanted anything done for him 
that required a knife, or the chisel, or the 
adze, or the axe, he was to come to him. 
Now Willie was in the main a good little 
boy, and so for a considerable time he paid 
entire respect to his father's wishes; but 
after a while, seeing how easily the prac- 
tised workfban handled these forbidden 
implements, he thought that his father 
was over-particular, and that there was 
not so very much danger in them after alL 
Still he would not disobey his parent 
openly and before his eyes; but, watching 
his opportunity one day, when the shop 
was empty, he took a piece of wood, and 
lifting the axe, began to chip it on the 
bagging block as he had seen the appren- 
tice do a short time before. He was very 
cautious, and, for a wonder, managed to get 
on without a catastrophe. This, however, 
only emboldened him the more, for, seiz- 
ing a very sharp knife that was somehow 
accessible, he commenced to cut most 
vigorously. His success with the axe had 
so filled him with confidence, that he took 
less care with the knife, and almost before 
he knew that he had done it, he cut his 
finger very severely. The moment he saw 
the blood streaming from the wound, he 
set up a loud howling, which immediately 
brought his father to the scene. "Ah! 
Willie^ Willie," said he, "so you have been 



trying your hand with the knife. No 
doubt you thought yourself wiser than 
your pa, and imagined that you could 
handle an edge-tool without danger. You 
must learn not to be so self-conceited and 
self-willed. Your disobedience to me de- 
serves a chastisement, but as you have cut 
your finger so badly, that may perhaps be 
punishment enough. Only you must re- 
member in future always to do just as I 
bid you; and this wound will not be lost 
upon you if it teach you to keep out of 
harm's way in other things, for tnere are 
edge-tools in other places than in your 
father's shop, my little man." So sajdng, 
his papa very tenderly bound up the cut, 
which was both deep and long; and in a 
few weeks it healed, leaving behind an 
ugly mark, which every time that Willie 
loosed on it seemed to say, "Take care of 
edge-tools." 

Yes, Mr. Davies, there are edge-tools in 
other places than a joiner's shop. What- 
ever would endanger the body, the soul, 
the property, or the character in the world, 
is an eoge-tool. Let young folks note that, 
and beware how they handle such ^ings. 
There is a little boy staking his penny in 
a wheel of fortune at the country fair. 
He does not know that gambling is an 
edge-tool, nor does he think how fearfully 
it will cut him if he continue it. There is 
another, sipping the little drops of whisky 
left in the bottom of the glasses by his 
father's guests. Ah! he does not know 
how sharp an edge-tool drinking is, and 
how dreadfully it cuts into the very heart. 
There is another, pilfering from his mother's 
purse — he too is playing with that which 
will yet cut him to the quick. Young 
readers, remember the lesson and its appli- 
cation to daily life. Beware of edge-tools. 



SOABEOBOWa 

Most of our readers have seen a scar^ 
crow, and know why they are set np 
in newly-sown fields. They are inteudd 



SCAEECROWS. 



I to frighteu or scare the crowa tiuii other 
bird* which ave suspected by the farmer 
of destroying his lahour by picking up the 
Beed, or uprooting the teuaer pknt as, it 
dnt shows itself ubove ground. 



This purpose the scarecrow serves, but 
only for a tune. By-and-bye the birds be- 
come familiarized with the motionlcES ob- 
ject, and gather in as great numbers as ever 
to their favourite feeding groiuids. Occa- 




sionally y 



I wiU m 



ucjo: 



X daintily 
sif 



ff the drollery of its action, pluck at 
atail, or peer mider the hat of the notable 
j^ardian of the fields. In despair, the farmer 
Betakes himaeJf to hnraher methods, and 
many a crow pays the forfeit of hia temerity 
with hia life. Maywe not fancy that these 
poor crowB as they are dying mourn over 
their neglect of the farmer's gentle wam- 



Jliep 



remanymeu far more foolish and 
ttckleaa than these crowa. The crowa ran 
riaka in search of necewaiy food, but the 
tnen, though warned by many a Hcarecrow 
against entering the public-house— where 



il ia uot food liey get, but poison — do so 
as if they had never been warned. The 
Bcarecrowa set up before the publiu-house 
are the poor drunken creatures we see 
staggering out of them, and their poor 
wives and children, whoae clothes are 
scarcely fit to make a real scarecrow. 
How very sad to find that the very meu, 
and women, and children who need the 
warning are quite ready to make fuu o( 
that which ought to lead them to fear the 
drink, as the crows, if they hod reason 
instead of instinct, might fear the loaded 
gun of the fanner. 

We hope our young friends will think of 
the scarecrow, aai will be warned by 
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what they see of the eifects of drink on 
others to determme never to give occasion 
to have these effects seen on them. 



SEEK EAUTiY. 

Go thou in life's fair morning, 
Go in the bloom of youth, 

And dig for thine adorning 
The precious pearl of truth. 



TEMPJBBANOE TBTXTHS. 

BY UNOLS D.—NO. IV. 

" How is it, uncle D., that people come to 
like intoxicating drink so much, and that 
it gets such a power over them? " Thequesr 
tion is one that uncle D. does not wonder 
his young friends should put; for there 
are persons now drunkards, and there have 
been many slain by drink, who were once 
as unlikely as could well be supposed to 
acquire such a love for it, or to fall under 
its power. Yet they did. 

Habit had something to do with this. 
The proverb says that "habit is second 
nature." Some boys and girls do things 
by habit they feel ashamed of when told 
about them, but they have got into the 
habit of them, and just through the force 
of that, do them ere they are aware. Per- 
sons have got to like what was very un- 
pleasant to the taste just by taking it often, 
and from no other cause, and now can 
hardly do without it. And so it has been, 
in part, with those who have come to have 
such a liking for intoxicating liquors. 

But that is not all, nor the chief cause. 
The drink creates a craving for itself. It 
makes an appetite — an unnatural appetite 
for itself. When you are thirsty, and take 
a drink of water, you quench your thirst. 
You need- the water, and God gave the 
natural appetite of thirst, that you might 
feel your need, and seek to suj^ply it, so 
that your bodies might be in health. 
When you take the water, it does not make 
you more thirsty, but puts the thirst away. 



The body has got what it needs, and so 
ceases to desire more; and the water, whicli 
was so sweet and refreshing, loses its relish. 
When you require food, you feel the sensa- 
tion of hunger; there is a craving for food, 
and you take the food just to satisfy that 
craving; but the food do^ satisfy it, and 
then you feel that you do not need any 
more. The natural appetite which God 
has* put within you ceases to crave for more 
when the want is supplied which it was 
intended to make known. The craving for 
intoxicating drinks is no^ a natural appetite. 
Children do not like these drinks, and make 
wry faces, and spit them out at first. But 
they may come to like them. Habit alone 
might have this effect, but the drinks 
themselves do much more in the same di- 
rection. When these are taken, they do 
not quench thirst, but the person who 
takes them desires more; and so it is, that 
when a man goes into a public-house, 
and begins to partake, there is no saying 
where he will end. 

Uncle D. has often seen copies of two 
companion pictures by the well-known 
painter, William Hunt. In the one a 
hungry boy is represented setting to work 
on a beefsteak pie, determined to do his 
best. You can see the eagerness and the 
anticipation in his countenance. ' He will 
make a right good meal of it. This is 
" The Attack." In the other he Acwdone his 
best, has eaten as much as he could, but 
has been unable to finish all. He is dead 
beat, as they say; and he has got to sleep, 
after having taken his fill. From the be- 
ginning of the attack every bit he ate 
helped to put away his hunger; and after 
hunger was appeased, every mouthful 
lessened his power and his wish for more, 
till he sustained the final "Defeat." Now, 
Uncle D. has seen a man asleep, after be 
had been defeated, overcome by intoxiat- 
ing drink; but it was very different with 
him as he went on, for the one glass led to 
the second, and the second to the third, 
and so on, till it made him drunk. And 
when he awoke, it was very different 
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with him from what it is with a huoffry 
hoj or hungry man who has thoroughly 
appeased his hunger by a substantial meal. 
He was not strengthened for work, but en- 
feebled; and the first thing he did was to 
seek, yet again, that which made him drunk. 
And the love for drink, the a'aving, gets 
I a hold — a terrible hold. Uncle D. knows 
persons who can hardly smell the drink 
without feeling as if they must have it. 
They can hardly pass a dramshop without 
going in, and they cannot taste the drink 
without having the craving so stirred that 
they will rush on to dininkenness, and not 
stay for days or weeks, parting with any- 
thing and everything to get the means of 
gratifyingtheir craving. 

Uncle D. is sure that few know, or at 
any rate think, of the terrible power that 
drink gets over the poor drunkard, else 
they would pity him more than they do, 
and seek to save him from snares rather 
than put these in his way; and that, in- 
stead of using what has brought him to 
his sad condition, they would abstain, that 
they miffht get him to do so, and lest 
the drink should obtain the same power 
over themselves. It is because he knows 
so many once hopeful, sober, and well- 
behaved fine young men and women, who 
thought there was no danger, but who had 
this craving excited in them by the drink, 
that Uncle D. is so anxious to get his young 
friends to have nothing to do with that 
which intoxicates, lest the drink should 
create the craving in them, and they too 
become its victims. 



THE ROADMAN. 

Our young readers must have observed in 
their country walks that a number of men 
are constantb^ engaged in repairing the 
highways. Tfliey do not work in gangs, 
like other tradesmen, but generally each 
is by himself engaged on some part of the 
way where recent rains or the ordinary 
tear and wear have so injured the path 



that something has to be done to prevent 
the mischief from going further. The 
elder and less robust among them are 
commonly to be seen breaking stones for 
road metal, as it is called, and to an on- 
looker it looks weary work; yet day by 
day the unbroken heap grows less, and 
the broken heap becomes larger, until at 
length, by dint of steady perseverance, the 
required task is done. They are in general 
an interesting class of men, and many of 
them have come through strange ex- 
periences. Some of them have been in 
affluence, but have been brought to their 
condition of poverty by their own evil 
courses; while others are sufferers from the 
sin, and ingratitude, and intemperance of 
those who have been connected with them. 
To this latter class belonged Andrew 
Williamson, who is represented in the ac- 
companying woodcut. He was a steady, 
industrious, hard-working man when we 
knew him, and was besides a thorough- 
going abstainer; for though you do see a 
bottle there beside his jacket, do not fall 
into the mistake of supposing that it con- 
tains either beer or whisky; on the con- 
trary, it is full of milk, which he has 
brought with him for his mid-day meal. 
Not a drop of the vile stuff will he taste 
now, for he has seen and suffered enough 
from it in the past. Poor as he looks to- 
day, that man was once the landlord of a 

flourishing hotel in the city of A , and 

everybody thought him on the road to 
affluence; but his wife could not resist the 
temptations in the midst of which she daily 
moved, and she became addicted to intem- 
perance. At first he was unconscious of 
the matter; she was frequently complain- 
ing, and he only thought she was "delicate." 
At length, however, the awful truth was 
forced upon him in such a way that he 
could not doubt it; and after trying long 
to battle with her appetite, he found that 
he was a ruined bankrupt. Giving every- 
thing up to his creditors, he retired into 
the country, where he could get nothing 
to do but Buch work as you see him now 
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performing, and as he Iibb separated from I do to keep clotliea on his bock, and the 
Ilia wife, and is obliged to enpport her ! nolf from the door. Little wonder, then- 
away from himself, he has bad enough t« | fore, that he lookd so careworn and for- 




lorn. Life haa been a tniBeily for him, its 
darkneBS only relieved bj the attentions 
of hiH ehil<Iren as he returns nightly 
to his home. How little we know of 
the bidden histories of sorrow which are 
written thus on the hearte of those rouglt 



liibourers whom we pass ho thoughtlessly 
on the wayeide, and who are daily engaged 
b removing obstacles out of the travelled 
path. Hiunble as their work is, may W8 
not learn Bomething from it ? and when «* 
gee w many in life's highway Mling tai 



WHO DID IT I 

bnakiDg theinselTeB on the stumbling- | roadmen too, and work heartily nod per- 
^tone of strong driuk, shall we not become j severingly until we hs ' '' ' 




WHO DID ITP 



Wbll, Tom Field ilid not rae,™ to hurt 
the Uda when he told them to get into hia 
Empty cart and iave ii ride. 

Xliis WAS how it happened. He hiid to 
pusMillie ThompEon'a public-houseonthe 



way home, nuil as tho diiy waa mther hot, 
a.nd he liad a few extra coppera, he thouclit 
Le might as well huve a glass of ale before 
going any £artlier. 

Of course, hedid not intend to slay more 
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than a minute, and it was not worth while 
tying up the horse. Tom's minute, how- 
ever, was rather a long one, and the boys 
betook themselves to rather noisy sport as 
they waited. Their noise frightened the 
horse, and it ran off full speed alon^ the 
road. One of the boys fell out, and was 
so severely hurt, that for many days his 
life was despaired of; and the others of 
them got such a fright, that it was long 
before Tom got the friendly greeting from 
them he so much liked; for he was a kind- 
hearted fellow, and very fond of the young 
folks. 

The mishap, we are glad to say, did both 
him and the Doys good in the end; for Tom 
never venturea to leave his cart at the 
public-house door again, and by-and-bye he 
found that he did not need the ale at all, 
but that a drink of the pure water from 
the well, as he halted to water his horse, 
much more pleasantly and cheaply allayed 
his thirst. The boys, too, found a reason 
in the fright they got against having any- 
thing to do with the drink which so often 
leads men to forget their duty. 

But one of the boys got a double lesson 
froA the fright. Little Charlie Eraser (not 
the boy who was hurt) had been told by his 
mother not to venture into any of the 
empty carts. She knew how the carters 
were in the habit of going into the 
"public" to drink, and she was afraid of 
some accident just like what happened. 
Charlie did not think of what his mother 
had said; at least, if he thought of it, he 
did not attend to it. Probably he was 
afraid to be laughed at, or the temptation 
of a ride was too strong for him; and he 
clambered up along witii his companions, 
and had to pay the penalty of his disobed- 
ience. We are glad to say that when he 
got home, he confessed his fault to his 
mother, and promised to obey in future; 
and we believe he has been much more 
careful than he used to be, and not so 
afraid to give as his reason for not going 
where he ought not, that his mother had 
told him not to go. 



AB0X7T THE WOBLD. 

God made the world in which we live. 
Though it seems flat, it is a roimd body, 
and is called a globe. The sun and moon 
and all the stars which you see in the 
evening sky are just such globes. Some 
of them are larger, and some smaller than 
the one on which we live. God made all 
these worlds, and holds them in his hand, 
and knows every one of them by name. 
How great a God he must be ! 

We suppose that people live in some of 
these worlds, but we do not know. The 
Bible does not tell us if it is so or not, and 
we cannot go to these distant globes to 
see for ourselves. We only know about 
our own world, which is called the 
Earth. 

There are a great many people living on 
the earth. If you were to count as fast as 
a clock ticks, day and night, for thirty 
years, you would scarcely count the great 
number. And yet God knows every one 
of these many people by name, and loves 
and takes care of them. He does not for- 
get even the least little child, or the poorest 
person among them all. Is he not very 
good? 

There are five races, or kinds of people, 
in the world. They are called the Euro- 
pean, the Asiatic, the Indian, the African, 
and the Malayan. These are also known 
by their colour. The European is the 
white, the Asiatic the yellow, the Indian 
the red, the African the black, and the 
Malayan the brown race. To which of 
these do you belong? 

But, though these people differ in the 
colour of their skin, God says that he has 
made them all of one blood, and that they 
are equal in his sight. He loves and cares 
for all of them the same, and has sent his 
dear Son into the world to die for all 
And when they die, they will all live in 
the same heaven, if they have loved him, 
and believed in this dear Saviour. I^ 
you love God, and do you believe in Jesus 
Christ, his dear Son? — Selected, 
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The tttary of Tnnies 4nuBiou le a ver^ I t IJ raoitt at leuKtii lu the ScoLtmli Tem* 
Btd one. Our young readers will fiiiH il | jx-rai Tjcafpiei PicLoriat TmA Gin 




Toddy, No. 134. When a youth, James I and everything proniiB©d happinets; bnt 
ma a teetotalei', and via& mnch esteemed, alas ! there w&s ftttle more than the pra- 
uot only by hia aeqnsiutances, but also hy mise. At the persuasion of his youoK 
his emplo^rs. By and byehe got married, | nife, James gave up bis teetotalism, and 
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his downward course was very rapid, and 
very, very melancholy ! It was not long 
before he lost his situation, and his wife 
returned to her father's house, leaving him 
to sink deeper still. % 

In her father's house Mrs. Amiston 
soon seemed to forget that ever she had 
a husband, and that husband one so noble. 
Her children grew up scarce knowing that 
they had a father. Years passed, and 
Amiston was a waif on the sea of life. 
Years more went by, and he might have 
been seen in rags and misery watching 
near the house of his father-in-law, day 
after day, and hour after hour, to catch 
but a glimpse of those after whom his 
heart yearned with a longing imspeak* 
able; while once and again, and not 
i^orant of his identity, she who led 
him on to this, in her father's splendid 
carriage, and with hia boys by her side, 
has passed him by as though she knew 
him not. Alas! who can measure the 
complicated influences for evil of these 
drinking customs ? Life, joy, and love fall 
beneath them. Be it ours to swell the 
cry, " Down with them! down with them! " 



THB CHICKEN'S MISTAKE. 

A LiTTLB downy chicken one day 
Asked leave to go on the water. 

Where she saw a duck with her brood at 
play. 
Swimming and splashing about her. 

Indeed, she began to peep and cry, 
When her mother wouldn't let her; 

" If the ducks can swim there, why can't I ; 
Are they any bigger or better?" 

Then the old hen answered, "Listen to me, 
And hush your foolish talking; 

Just look at your feet, and you will see 
They were only made for walking." 

But chicky wistfully eyed the brook, 

And didn't half believe her, 
Por she seemed to say, by a knowing look, 

"Such storieg coulin't deceive her.'* 



And as her mother was scratching the 
ground. 

She muttered lower and lower, 
" I know I can go there and not be drowned, 

And so I thmk Fll show her." 

Then she made a plunge, where the stream 
was deep. 

And saw too late her blimder; 
For she hadn't hardly time to peep 

Till her foolish head went under. 

And now I hope her fate will show 

The child, my story reading, 
That those who are older sometimes know 

What you will do well in heeding. 

That each content in his place should 
dwell. 

And envy not his brother; 
And any part that is acted well. 

Is just as good as another. 

For we all have our proper sphere below, 

. And this is a truth worth knowing. 
You will come to grief if you try to go 
Where you never were made for going! 

— TAc ChUdrtn's Uowr. 



Here are engravings of two species. The 
first is the caracal, which is distinguished 
by its black ears, its name signifying 
black-eared. The colour is a pale brown 
tinned with red. The under-parts of the 
body are paler than the upper, and slightly 
besprinkled with spots. The colour of the 
spots is very variable, being in some in- 
dividuals nearly black, and in others red- 
dish chestnut. The lower lip, the tip of 
the upper Hp, and the chin are quite wtiite. 
The tail is very short. The caracal is not 
a large animal, being about the size of a 
rather large bull-terrier dog. It is, how- 
ever, much more active, and is a voy 
ferocious and surly animed, always re»dy 
for a snarl or a bite. It feeds upon various 
animals, and is said to be able to destivy 



r, and to display great craft I to us as the type of a quick-sighted animal. 
)f the swifter quadrupeds | The eyM of the lynx, aiul the eart of the 

"blindmole" 
regeuerally 




sm&n on t^e 

limbs. This 

craving represents tJie I animal resembles Uie caracal in its habits 

Europe, which is known | and mode of obtaining prey. Sheep 
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often fall victims to it, but it finds its 
chief food among hares, rabbits, and other 
small animals. The fur of the Ijrnx is 
valuable, and commands a fair price in 

the market. — Alnidgedftofm RoutUdgt'9 ''Natural 
HUtory." 



THE STABS AND THE BABIES. 

When the stars go to sleep 

The babies awake, 
And they prattle and sparkle all day; 

Then the stars li^ht their lamps, 

And their play-time they take, 
While the babies are sleeping away. 

So ffood-night, little baby, 

Ana shut up vour eyes. 
Let the stars now have their turn at play; 

They soon will begin 

To shoot through the skies, 
And dance in the bright Milky Way. 

No, no, my dear nurse, 

I cannot go to sleep. 
Since youVe put the thought into my 
head, 

Let us have with the stars 

One game at bo-peep. 
Then good-night, and a kiss, and to bed. 

—Eliza FoUen. 



A TElMtPEBAKOE B07. 

If any of our young readers wish to know 
whether the young can do an3rthing for the 
temperance cause, let them reiflwi the follow- 
ing account of a little temperance boy. 

Last winter he went to a colporteur and 
.obtained several temperance tracts. One 
day he saw a dissipated relative of his, 
who had just poured out some spirits into 
a tumbler to drink. The boy stepped for- 
ward and gently put a temperance tract 
over the mouth of the tumbler. The man 
took it up and read it. He then dashed 
the glass on the floor, exclaiming, "That 
is the last of my drinking, God being my 
^«lper.'* He has kept his resolution. 
Who knows but that boy saved his relative 



from the drunkard's grave and the d 
ard's doom ? Perhaps all our readers 
not be able to'aid the temperance cai 
the same way that this Doy did; i 
it might not, in all cases, be judici< 
proper to attempt to do it in the same 
But all can do something by their "^ 
or example, if not by distributing te: 
auce papers or tracts. All can at lea 
solve not to use intoxicating drink, 
a resolution can do us no injury, a 
may do us much good; and our h 
made it may lead some others to <j 
same, who may in consequence expei 
like good.— Sdertcrf. 



LTXOK AND llABOUB. 

Luck sleeps and dreams of fame 

treasure; 
While Labour gains both health and 

sure! 
Luck in sloth is ever whining; 
Labour toils without repining. 
Luck relies on fortune's favour; 
Honest Labour prospers ever. 
Luck slides down with all its chance 
Labour upwards still advances. 
Luck seeks an empty hand to fill 
By wishes, but 'tis empty still; 
While well-directed Labour gains 
A rich reward for care and paius. 

-Sel 
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AT THE LAST. 



[ow differently people would conduct 
lemaelvea, in many respects, if, at the 
oment when they make their decision, 
ley had fully and cleju-ly before them the 
«nlt which their actions must produce in 
leend. They think only of the present and 
"stematioaliy ehut out the consideration 
f the future; hence it cornea to paaa, that 
\e Absence in them of prudent forethought 

No. B,-September, 1667. 



reduces them at length to abject misery, 
^ith the added anguish of after-thought 
■when it is no longer availing, and baa 
taken the shape of remorse- In nothing 
is this more common than in the matter 
of strong drink. Most clearly has the 
Bible warned men ot the awful conse- 
quences that mnat follow the habit of in- 
temperance. The ynae man has said, " Look 
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often fall victims to ii. but it nnd? it? 
chief food among hares, rabbits, and other 
small animals. The fur of the lynx i§ 
valuable, and commands a fair price in 

the market. — Ab:iy.ijc..'. JJo.:::-.'.-:::'* •'.Vcr-ar.i 
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^ The babies awake. 
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So ^ood-night, little baljy, 

And shut up YOQr eyeBy 
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They soon will bc^ 
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Bet: re 'the ripen d neli the reapers Bttnd, 

Ii. fair array. * * * * 

A: once they stocp and swell the lusty 

sheaves: 
While throuch their cheerful band the 

niral trJk. 
Tlie rural sor.ndal. and the rural jest, 
Fiv harmless. !.• deceive the tedious time, 
And steal unfch the sultry hours *^^y- ,> 
Behind, the master walks, builds up the i 



shocks: ., 

And. conscious, glancing ctt on every side 
,....,1 N fiiirt VK^^K\ he Hissatedeye.tcclshisiieartbeavewithjoy. 
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not thou upon the wine when it is red^ 
when it giveth his colour in the cup, when 
it moveth itself aright; at the last it biteth 
like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder" 
— and one of the most gifted of modem 
writers, who unhappily could speak from 
his own experience of its horrors, has said, 
"Could the youth to whom the flavour of 
his first wine is delicious as the opening 
scenes of life, or the entering upon some 
newly discovered paradise, look into my 
desolation, could he feel the body of death 
out of which I call hourly, with feebler and 
feebler outcry, to be delivered, it were 
enough to make him dash the sparkling 
beverage to the earth in all the pride of ite 
mantling temptation." If therefore we 
could only prevail on those who touch 
strong drink "to consider the latter end,'* if 
we could only get them to see the end from 
the beginning, they would never make a 
beginning, but would leave the tempting 
beverage untasted. Take only one illustra- 
tion. Look at that bloated and haggard 
man playing the violin at the door of the 
dram-shop. He has the stamp of the 
drunkard on his face, and the ragged 
raiment which he wears is all too scanty 
to cover him in the cold snowy December 
night. The passers-by stop now and then 
to hear the tones of his instrument, and 
occasionally bestow upon him a copper 
coin, and the frequenters of the publican's 
establishment jeer at him as he enters to 
spend the money which he so receives. 
Even the ordinary customers of the gin- 
palace look on him with contempt. Yet — 
would you believe it?— that man was once 
a minister of the gospel. Years ago, he 
was respected and beloved by an admiring 
oougregation, and popular through all the 
country side; but he began to d^ble with 
strong drink, and by degrees went on until 
he was degraded from the pulpit. Then 
faster and farther was his descent, until he 
is as now you see him. Never once did 
he dream in former days of being what he 
is now — ^never once did he imagine that he 
would die in a cold cheerless garret, crying 



with his last breath for drink — ^yet so it 
was. And if this was the case with him, 
with all the knowledge and abilities which 
he possessed, who dare run a like risk? 
Take warning, therefore, in time, and 
think of what must be ''at the last" before 
you begin to dally with the tempter. The 
world has a proverb that bids men look 
before they leap; we bid you look before 
you drink, and as you see at the bottom 
of the glass the serpent coiled and hissing 
for your destruction, you will leave the cup 
untasted. Prudent forethought is thus 
the only means by which you will lave 
yourselves from calamity and remoree. 
See to it, therefore, that in entering upon 
any course, you make a point of knowing 
what will be "at the last, before you take 
a single step. 



ATJTmuar. 

Soon as the morning trembles o'er the sky 
And unperceived, unfolds the spreading 

day; 
Before the ripened field the reapers stand, 
In fair array. * * * * 
At once they stoop and swell the lusty 

sheaves; 
While through their cheerful band the 

niral talk, 
The rural scandal, and the rural jest, 
Fly harmless, to deceive the tedious time, 
And steal unf elt the sultry hours away. 
Behind, the master walks, builds up the 

shocks: 
And, conscious, glancing oft on every side 
His sated eye, feels his heart heave with joy. 
The gleaners spread around, and hoe asa 

there. 
Spike after spike, their scanty harvest pML 
Be not too narrow, husbandman !.bat i^ 
From the full sheaf, with charitable steaUhf 
The liberal handful. Think, oh, thinkl 
How good the God of harvest is to too. 
Who pours abundance o'er your rnfwsig 

fields; 
While these unhappy partners oijoxKtldBi 
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"Wide hover round you, like the fowls of 

heaven, 
And ask their humble dole. The various 

turns 
Of fortune ponder; that your sons may want 
What now, with hard reluctance, faint, ye 

give. — 2%o»Mon. 

BAIN IN BABVEST. 

Before the stout harvesters falleth the 

grain, 
As when the strong storm- wind is reap- 
ing the plain, 
And loiters the boy in the briery lane; 
But yonder aslant comes the silver}" rain. 
Like a long line of spears brightly bur- 
nished and tall. 

Adown the white highway like cavalry 

fleet. 
It dashes the dust with its numberless feet. 
Like a murmurless school, in their leafy 

retreat, 
The wild birds sit listening the drops 
round them beat; 
And the boy crouches close to the black- 
berry wall. 

The swallows alone take the storm on 
their wing, 

And, taunting the tree-sheltered labour- 
ers, sing. 

Like pebbles the rain breaks the face 
of the spring, 

While a bubble darts up from each 
widening ring; 
And the boy m dismay hears the loud 
shower fall. 

But soon are the harvesters tossing their 
sheaves; 

The robin darts out from his bower of 
leaves; 

The wren peereth forth from the moss- 
covered eaves; 

And the rainnapatter'd urchin now gladly 
perceives 
That the beautiful bow bendeth over them 

all. — r. B. Msad. 



"A HABD DAY'S WOBK«" 
Of all the hard daily workers the heart 
and lungs are the most persevering. Erani 
day to day, from youth to old age, they 
toil away with scarcely a moment^ inter- 
mission, and, gentle and almost impercep- 
tible as their labours appear, ^e amount 
th^ get through is something enormous. 

The heart is a most powerful pump, 
throwing out at every beat five or six 
ounces of blood. In twenty-four hours it 
pumps out in this way a quantity whidi 
IS estimated at from fourteen to nineteen 
tons, and the force which it exerts in doing 
so would be sufficient to raise fourteen 
sacks of coals to the " Monument ! " 

The lungs, too — the bellows of the animal 
machine — although they do not do more 
thah one tenth of the work the heart accom- 
plishes, contribute very materially to the 
total. Other kinds of work are also being 
done in the body, the amount of which we 
are not yet able to estimate. Mental 
work, for instance, has been experimentally 
proved to be, in part at least, actual 
physical labour, exhausting the powers of 
the body as effectually, though not to so 
great an extent, as the more mechanical 
form of labour; and, lastly, there is another 
kind of work— one which persons igno- 
rant of science would not reckon as work 
at all, but which yet very greatlv exceeds 
in quantity all the rest put together. 

This is the heat-work — ^the heat which 
the animal body is constantly producing, 
and which is absolutely necessary to its 
well-being. The heat which a himuai 
being develops in a day varies exceedingly, 
and its amount has not been very accu- 
rately determined; but, for an adult in good 
health, and upon a moderate diet, we cao^ 
not be far wrong in estimating it as equal 
to the raising of five gallons and a half 
from freezing-point to boiling-point. Now, 
the quantity of work which a definite 
amount of heat is capable of doing is 
perfectly well known. The heat that would 
raise one pound of water one degree Fahren- 
heit, woidd, if it were employed in doing [ 
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work as it is in a steam-engiae, raise one 
pound weight 772 feet — or, what is the 
same thing, 772 lbs. one foot. Measured by 
this standard, we find that the heat which 
would raise five gallons and a half of ice- 
cold water to boiling-point would be enough 
to lift 3412 tons one foot high; or, to put 
the fact in another form, to hoist 170 sacks 
of coals to the top of the "Monument." — 

ComhiU Magazine. 



THE IjITTLE housewife. 

Ohb morning lately I went to call on an 
intimate friend, and in answer to my 
knock, the door was opened, not by the 
servant whom I had been accustomed to 
see, but by a little girl with a handkerchief 
carefully folded and pinned over her head, 
and a long broom in her hand. I was 
rather taken aback, and supposing the 
"wee lassie" to be an eutire stranger, I in- 
quired with due formality after Mrs. ; 

when with a pair of arch mischief -loving 
eyes, and a loud ringing laugh, she ex- 
claimed, " Don't you know me, Mrs. Thomp- 
son?^ In a moment I saw that it was 
my friend's little daughter Ellen, and 
greatly amused at my mistake* I answered, 
"Know you ! how do you expect I should, 
when you make such a fright of yourself. 
What have you been about ? and where's 
your mamma that she allows you to do 
this sort of thing?" "Ah ! " she replied, 
with a tone of sadness, which contrasted 
very stronsly with the former laugh, 
"mamma is m bed with a bad headache, and 
Jane got liberty yesterday to go home for 
a day or two to see her friends, so there's 
nobody to do anything in the Kouse but 
niyself, and I thoueht I would try what 
I could do to put things a little in order. 
Mamma knows nothing about it, but come 
ijito the kitchen and see whether I have 
done right or not." So saying she led the 
"^ay into the kitchen, and as I followed I 
saw that she had indeed been doing her 
^ery best. A brisk fire burned in the 
grate, the bars of which were shining with 



a fresh coat of black-lead, while the ash^ 
pan was beautifully dusted out, and the 
hearthstone nicely whitened, so that I 
could not help saying, "Well done, little 
one. You'll make a noble housekeeper 
yet. It was very kind and thoughtful in 
you to do all this for poor mamma in 
Jane's absence, and I love you all the 
better for it. But why have you put that 
ugly handkerchief over your head, making 
yourself like an old grandmother?" "O 
that was to keep my hair clean, for the 
dust would have made my head dirty when 
I was cleaning other things." " Well, to 
be sure," I said; "how careful you are!" 
and with a few more words of hearty com- 
mendation I went up stairs to see my 
friend, who, despite her illness, greatly 
enjoyed my description of the "scene" be- 
low. Now, little girls who read the Adviser ^ 
here is an example for you. Many young 
folks whom we know seem to think that 
they should never put their hands to any 
kind of household work; they would count 
it beneath them to handle a broom, and 
the touch of a black-lead brush would be 
regarded by them as entirely out of the 
question. Had they been in little Ellen's 
place, they might perhaps have been fond 
enough to sit at mamma's bedside, and 
talk pretty nonsense to her, but they 
would not have thought of helping her by 
any kind of kitchen work. Indeed, I fear 
they could not have done it, even if they 
had been ever so willing. But this is not 
as it should be. The home is woman's 
true and proper sphere, and every little 
girl, no matter in what circumstances her 
parents may be, ought to learn to do 
household work. If she grow up to be 
a mistress herself, she will be the better of 
knowing how the work of her servants 
should be done, and her own experience 
will give her sympathy for them; while on 
the other hand, if she be the daughter of 
a working-man, and in her later life become 
a working-man's wife, she will find that 
early training to domestic work will tend 
very much to fit her for being the help- 
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meet of her husband. Who can tell how I in their place, and we like to hear good 
ly working- men are driven at first to piano playing, and to see a fine piece of 
the puhlic-houae by the tawdrineas of Berlin work and a beautiful Epecimen of 
their wives and the dirtineaa of their crochet, but the happiness of life does noC i 
liomes? AceomplishnientB are good enough | depend upon accomplishmenta; and we j 




would like our readers who are girls, to 
i-emember that no excellence in these 
showy departments will ever make up for 
the neglect of luch commonplace tilings 
ai tidinesB of person, and cloudiness and 
economy in household management. Leam 



a leiBOU then from my young friend Ellen, 
and early accustom yom-Belvea to the pw- 
fomiauce of home duties. There is an old 
proverb which saya, "Can do ia eaiHy 
carried." WhenthegTandmotherof Uo&t 
the nuBsionary taught him to dam stock- 



THE KAVEN ON THE BAEBEL. 



that was the proverb to which ehe 
aled; and in his later life he felt how 
it was for him that he had such a 



training. Whatever eke, therefore, you 
acquire, see that you thoroughly fit your- 
self for household life. 




THB BATEN ON TBLE BARBEL. 
iaaing up and down one of — indeed I I uot the large one iit the Miner, with its 
1 1 may call it the principal street in tail chimney and porters ia livery with 
Ion, the pedestrian, if a person of any atort white aprons, but a more unpretend- 
iration, will have Mea & brewery— | ing one a few yarda west of its grekt com- 
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peer. I have often noticed it, even when 
a boy, for the owner of it at that time 
happened to have the same name as my 
own, but more perhaps on account of two 
large black ravens, that were always seen 

Eacing about the yard, or flapping their 
641 vy wings as they dropped irom barrel 
to barrel; but for a long time past there 
has been only one of these birds there. 
What has become of its companion I know 
not, but pass when I will there I see the 
one, yes, this very day ! in all his loneKness 
perched upon the topmost barrel of the pile, 
the most abject-looking creature that any- 
one could behold. The raven is an ill- 
omened bird, that is, its presence and its 
dismal croaking are said to betoken harm, 
some people will tell you death, and so the 
raven never has been, and I suppose never 
will be, a favourite. Now whenever I see 
this raven perched on his barrel, I say to 
myself, "You are in your right place there, 
old chap." Let other ravens flap their 
wings, and utter their melancholy croak- 
ings, amid the woods and groves in the 
dead of night, he in following his vocation, 
sits perched upon his barrel, the omen of 
the evil and the death which surround 
him on every side. 

I sometimes wonder if this raven is of 
a reflective mood, for if so he has plenty 
of time to reflect, and abundant matter for 
reflection. As he sees the full barrels go 
out his musings might shape themselves 
thus, "There goes a nine-gallon cask of 
headache, and there a barrel of death, 
another of ruiu, another of murder, another 
of mingled wretchedness and crime; and 
then as the empty barrels return he can 
look over the gates, and see if each has 
been successful in its mission; nor need he 
look far nor wait long, for just yonder is 
where many a murder has been committed 
through drink, there is the cellar where 
the poor child was recently hanged by his 
wretched parent, and all hours of the day 
are to be seen the eflects of the contents 
of these Imrrels; every night come pouring 
along ahoals of youths of both sexes on the 



high-road to ruin, and the policemen are 
constantly passing with those, who have 
fallen under their power from the same 
cause. 

A book has just been published on 
Public-house Signs, but the raven is the 
best sign the brewer has yet adopted. What 
a good thing it would be if every public- 
house had a raven thus perched on its bar, 
and depicted on every barrel, as the omen 
of death and the forewamer of danger to 
all who drink. 



A SAD STOBT. 

The wrongs which intemperance has in- 
flicted upon helpless children constitute 
one of its direst curses. Strip it of every 
evil attribute but this one; and on this 
ground alone we denoimce it, and all the 
means by wh ich it is uph eld. Why should 
children awaken to a consciousness*of being 
amid misery? Why, even in the dwelling 
of a parent, should their young hearts be 
without a home? Other children have 
those who will enfold them in their arms 
and press them to their bosom — other 
children confidingly gather around the 
family hearth; but for them no bosom 
yearns, no warm hearts and afiectionate 
looks invite. A mother's love is repre- 
sented in Scripting as the most powerful 
instinct of the human bosom, but even 
this, whisky has quenched. 

Several years ago, when ragged schools 
were rare, a friend of mine, on dismissing 
his senior Sabbath class, was accosted by 
a stranger lad, who asked to be permitted 
to become a scholar. The youth was ap- 
parently about sixteen years of age, of 
diminutive size and plain features, and 
clad in humble, but scrupulously clean 
attire. On being informed that he was 
welcome to join the class, a tear glistened 
in his eye, and, with considerable confusion, 
he whispered, "But, sir, I canna read yet. 
I have just put myself to the schule; only 
if ye wUl bear wi' me for a wee while, TU 



A SAD STORY. 

Ho whftt I cau to pleaie ye. Eut oh ! I I awakened Burprise, &iid he it>b asked hia 
woidd likB to come. The statement and name. The question leemed to excite 
thetone in which these words were spoken | deepeat emotion, and he replied, "Sir,I 




ken my ain mime; my maister says I D — — , tlie sweep, for a hsJf mutchkin o' 

■hn Shaw." "What ! have you no whisky, luid I hae never seen her since." 

PSftnta, or friends, or home?" His an- The truth of this extraordinary state- 

' er was, "I h.ive kenned little o' either raent was soon certified in every particular. 

my lifetime. The only thing I mind " One evening John waited on me," aaya 

tf i« when my mither eell't me to J-- -- | my friend, "with a kindled countenance, 



and said, 'O sir, I have found my mother.' 
It appeared that she was a notorious 
drunxard, and vagrant beggar, and tliat 
she had on that day sought her boy, and 
demanded money. *And what do you 
mean to do with her?* said I. *I have 
come,' he replied, *to ask your advice; but 
I think of taking a house for her and me, 
that we may have a home together.' He 
was reminded of the difficulties and dan- 
gers of such a step; of the likely want of 
peace and comfort in such a home; and of 
the impossibility of his supporting his 
mother's vicious appetites, or overcoming 
the restless habits of the vagrant There 
was conscious pain mingled with im- 
patience while he listened, until, as if no 
longer able to restrain himself, he started 
to his feet and exclaimed, 'I ken it's a' 
ower true; but, sir, she is my ain mither 
in the sight of God. She maun be a 
trouble to somebody, and wha has a better 
right to bear the burden than her ain 
bairn?' And he would have done it; but 
a few days after, the poor lad fell from a 
roof of four stories m height, and was 
killed on the spot. Hard even to the last 
was his lonely pillow, and there was none 
to smooth it; but he needed it not. His 
remains were borne to their last resting- 
place, as a mark of their respect, on the 
shoulders of his f ellow- workmen ; and, 
although no kindred were there, many 
a moistened eye, in men unused to weep, 
told that the foundling chimney-sweep 
was missed and mourned when he left us. 
After the interment my thoughts had ab- 
sorbed me, when a hand was suddenly laid 
on my arm, and I became conscious of the 
presence of a bronzed and haggard woman, 
in tattered garments, at my side, and a 
hoarse voice, that breathed strongly the 
mingled odour of tobacco and cheap whisky, 
uttered in the whine of the beggar and 
the maudlin whimper of drunkenness, * O 
sir, he was my ain laddie, and what's to 
come o' me!"' There it was, a heart in 
which whisky had quenched every aflfec- 
tion but Belfi^oM l-^Ow iratumai run. 



A TALK WITH TEE QIBLS AB0T7T 

TBTJTH. 

"Truth!" exclaims a girl who reads thk 
title: **do you think we would tell lies?" 
No; at least I hope there are very few 
readers of the Adviser who would do any- 
thing so mean, so contemptible, so sinful. 
And yet you know that, without actually 
uttering a lie, you may be thoroughly 
untrue: and more than this, ^ou may 
sometimes be so without even being aware 
of it. Now so long as there is anything 
untrue about you, there is a serious fault 
in your character. There is nothing more 
beautiful and attractive in man or womasi 
than a character of perfect, transparent 
truthfulness — where there is nothmg to 
hide, and no need to deceive; and without 
this, you can never be really good and 
noble women. Let me speak to you then 
of some forms of untruth, which, if you 
have hitherto indulged in them, I hope 
you will now earnestly guard against, and 
entirely lay aside. One of the commonest 
of these is a habit of exaggeration. Al- 
most everybody feels tempted, in telling of 
something that has happened, to add a 
little to it so as to make the story more 
striking or amusing. Are you not con- 
scious of sometimes doiug this, and if so, 
do you not see, not only that it is untrue, 
but that it quite misses the intended effect; 
for people soon learn to know one who 
exaggerates, and while you tell your story, 
they quietly, in their own minds, set aside 
a part of the wonder of it to make allow- 
ance for what you may have added. Or, 
do you use large and strong expressions 
when weaker ones would be more exact? 
such as "I would give all the world to 
know how Jane will look." That is not 
true: — perhaps you would not even give 
a shilling for the sight, if it were put in 
your power. "I thought I should have 
died with laughing." lou did not think 



any such thing. If you had, your lauj^ing 
would have come quicklyto an end, "welt 
I never in all my life saw the like of thatM 
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Tes, yon did; and things much more 
woadMfuI many a time. " Oh, but," you 
ay, "everybody understands that; they 
know you don't mean it all." But why 
ihould everybody understand that you say 
f hat ia not true 1 Would it not be wiser 



and better, and more seemly, to say ex- 
actly what you mean; to tell a story 
exactly as it happened; so that those who 
hear you may feel sure that the thing is 
just na you Bay,— not different even by a 
hair's breadth 'i Another form of untruth, 
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■nd a worse one because it cannot like 
xaggenition be practised unconacioual) 
5 eqMvoeatitm ^hiding a part of the 
rnth whde aeeming to tell all F r ex 
mple Maria wjshea to have a gossip w ith 
idle fnend down the street but ehe is 
lot sure that her mothei may thinl it at 
Jl necessary; so she says, "Mother, may 
go down to buy soma finer seedles, and 
Uea bowl of soup to old 8uBanl"and 
laving done these ermnda she spends half 
-n hour with her friend, and says nothing 
hout it when she comes home. Or Ellen's 
Qother comes in after some hours' absence, 
iidwondera that her daughter's work has 
oade BO little progress. "Well, mother," 



says Ellen, "Baby was up, and it took a 
loug tmie to get her to sleep again." Yea, 
but Ellen, you have forgotten the longer 
time you spent at the window watching 
those ladies, aud stud^iug their fashion- 
able bonnets. "Louisa, said a kind 
grandmamma to one of the young guests 
who were dancing oa her lawu on a sunny 
afternoon, "don't you feel that dress very 
warml" "Oh, no, grandmamma. I have 
several white dresses at home, but I pre- 
ferred coming in this." Probably she did, 
as the white ones were all night-dreasea, 
except one, which she had worn at her 
baptism. Mean girl! she was rightly 
puniahed. Her grandmamma had bought 
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a pretty embroidered muslin to present to 
her, but finding her so well suppKed, she 
reserved her gift for a grandchild with a 
smaller wardrobe. Do you remember 
uttering any such half truths as these? 
and if so, did you not despise yourself for 
them at the time, and do you not blush to 
think of them now? Need I speak of 
such acts as secretly looking at a lesson in 
class time, or receiving help in exercises 
which are to pass as entirely your own ? 
Surely any girl who would shrink from 
the name of a liar will scorn such doings: 
and yet have you not often counted it a 
smaller thing to talk and waste your time 
when trusted to study alone ? There is so 
much to be said and thought of on this 
subject that I cannot finish it here, but I 
hope to have another talk with you about 
Truth in a future number. 



THS ELEPHANT. 

Sir Emerson Tennent, in his Natural 
History of Ckylon, says the elephant occa- 
sionally feigns death in order to regain its 
freedom. Of a recent captive he writes — 
"It was led from the corral as usual be- 
tween two tame ones, and had already 
proceeded far towards its destination, 
when, night closing in, and the torches 
being lighted, it refused to go on, and 
finally sank to the ground apparently life- 
less. Mr. Cripps ordered the fastenings 
to be removed from its legs, and when all 
attempts to raise it had failed, so con- 
vinced was he that it was dead, that he 
ordered the ropes to be taken off, and the 
carcass abandoned. While this was being 
done, he and a gentleman by whom he 
was accompanied leaned against the body 
to rest. They had scarcely taken their 
departure and proceeded a few yards, when 
to their astonishment the elephant rose 
with the utmost alacrity, and fled towards 
the jungle, screaming at the top of its 
voice, its cries being audible long after it 
had disappeared in the shades of the forest.'* 



LEABNOra. 

To learn is the duty of all men, not only 
for the pleasure of curiosity and the vanity 
of being able to call oneself learned, but 
because in proportion to what we learn we 
approach nearer to the destiny which God 
has appointed to man, and when we walk 
obediently in the path which God himself 
has marked out for us, we necessarily be- 
come better. — Jean Maci, - 



CONFIDENCE IN GK>D. .. 

The child leans on its parent's breast, 
Leaves there its cares and is at rest; 
The bird sits singing by his nest, 

And tells aloud 
His trust in God, and so is blest 

'Neath every cloud. 

He has no store, he sows no seed. 
Yet sings aloud, and doth not heed; 
By flowing stream or grassy mead 

He sings to shame 
Men who forget, in fear of need, 

A Father's name. 

The heart that trusts for ever sings, 
And feels as light as it had wings; 
A well of peace within it springs. 

Come good or ill: 
Whate'er to-day, to-morrow, brings, 

It is his will I 

—/. WiiXvmx, 
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AN Field was nui'semaid. in the family 
country doctor, thirty miles from her 
ve town. It was her first place, and 
ain had never before been at any dia- 
!e from home; and when she had been 
■e a year, Susan, longed for a sight of 
he dear faces round the home fireside. 
- mistress, who was well pleased with 

Ho. I0.-Oat«l>er, 1867. 



hei' young servant's willing and active s< 
vices, readily gave her leave of absence for 
a fortnight; and Susan set out with eager, 
joyous heart on her short railway journey. 
Her little brothers and siatera met her at 
the station, and led her home in triumph 
to their mother, talking and dancing round 
her all the way. The mother was rejoiced 
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to have her daughter once more beside 
her, and proud to see her grown so 
womanly and looking so blooming and 
neat; and in the evening when the father 
came home from his work in haste to wel- 
come his eldest lassie, and they sat down 
together to the little feast that had been 
prepared in honour of her return, Susan 
thought she had never been quite so happy 
before in all her life. " And who do you 
think is to be here to-morrow or next day, 
Susan?" said her father; "you're just 
come in good time." " Oh, I don't know," 
said Susan, smiling, "there are so many 
neighbours to see." " Aye," said her father, 
"but this is a neighbour you have not seen 
these nine years. I daresay you won't 
mind him. It's your uncle Balph, that's 
been so long in Canada. He wrote us last 
week that he had landed in London, and 
would be down here this week." " Here, 
Billy," said the father a few minutes after, 
putting his hand in his pocket, "we must 
Iiave an extra pot of beer to-night for a 
treat to you all when Susan's come." 
Billy took up the jug, but Susan laid her 
hand on her fathers arm. " Oh, no, father, 
please; at least not for me." "What for, 
lass?" said he, smiling; "have you lost 
your taste for beer? You used to like a 
drop.** "Well, so I did; and I daresay I 
might like it well enough yet; but you see 
the doctor's a teetotaler, and he and some 
other gentlemen used to give lectures in 
the village, and they told us how there's 
hardly any strengthening in the beer, and 
it only makes them weaker after, and how 
the men in the ironworks can work far 
longer — them that takes no beer or spirits 
than them that do; and how so many get 
drawn in to be slaves to it before they 
know, and then they go to the bad alto- 
gether. And some of the books that Missis 
gave us to read told how even young girls 
often get into great trouble and disgrace 
just through a little drink; so I just put 
down my name to take no more, and I 
don't want ever to touch it." "Well, 
well, lass," said the father with a good- 



natured smile; "I wouldn't say but it's the 
best plan for a young lass like you; but I 
don't see as I could do without my beer, 
though it's but a little I take." " But you 
never tried, father." "No, and I don't 
see as there's any need. You don't think 
I'm going to be a drinker, Susy, eh? 
You never saw me the worse of drink." 
"You, father! Oh no; only the doctor 
says nobody knows when they're safe that 
takes it at all." The little ones, who be- 
gan to think their father had had a large 
enough share of Susan's attention, now 
broke in; and the subject was not taken 
up again. Two days after, the lonff-absent 
uncle arrived, and as his brothers house 
was full, he took up his temporary abode 
in a comfortable lodging in the isame 
street. During the day his brother could 
see but little of him, being closely engaged 
at his work; but as soon as he was at 
liberty in the evening they set out together 
to seek out and visit some of Ralph's old 
acquaintances. Susan rather grudged the 
loss of her father's company, but she did 
not grumble, feeling that when he and his 
brother had been so long parted, it was 
but natural that they should wish to be 
together; and she had still time for a little 
chat with him when he came home to 
supper. 

The next evening the two brothers went 
out again; and meeting a little knot of 
acquaintances in the street, Balph said, 
"Come, let us turn into Tom Harper's; I 
haven't seen him yet; and we can have a 
talk round his bar-room fire about old 
times." Tom Harper of course made his 
guests heartily welcome, and while he sat 
with them and joined in their chat, did 
not neglect quietly to replenish their glasses 
as often as they were emptied; and as one 
after another called up a story of old times, 
and they talked and laughed and got more 
and more excited, they emptied their glasses 
far oftener than they] were aware of, till 
at last, when they were obliged to separate, 
William Field was for the first time in his 
life helped home, thoroughly, helplessly 
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fdrimk. Wlat Susan and her mother telt I those who have si 
I it would be vain to try to deBcribe; only | i 



Bwhom thaylove 
1 brought low for the 




*arst time can understand it. With ailent, 
dropping tears, SBhamed almost to look 
^acii other ia the face, they helped him to 
l>ed. Neither TTOiilil it heeaay to describe 
^^hat William himself felt when he awoke 
l^t« in the morning from his heavy and 
Tanrefreshing sleep— his shame and re- 
1 "Oiorae at having so degraded himself, and 



tliepftin that wrung his heart as he thought 
of the grief ha must have laused to his wife 
and daughter. He would gladly hava ra- 
mainp.d at home, for his head ached and 
his limhs trerahled, and hia wife entreated 
him not to think of work that day; but 
he was engaged with other masons ia 
finiahing a house thnt had been already 
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too long delayed. ",I must go," said he, 
"or my place will be filled up. IVe been 
a great fool, Jeanie, but I promise you it'll 
be the last time." He was greeted by 
some of his fellow-workmen with jokes on 
his last night's adventure, which, habitu- 
ally sober as he was, he could ill stand. 
He went silently to his work, but his hand 
was unsteady and his sight confused, 
standing on the high scaffolding on which 
the day before he had wrought with per- 
fect safety, his head grew giddy, and he 
turned to come down; but his footing was 
uncertain, and before a companion could 
reach him he had fallen heavily among the 
rubbish that lay below. Conscious, but 
groaning with pain, he was raised and 
carried home, and it was found that his 
left arm, which had been bent under him, 
was so shattered that it was necessary to 
have it taken oflf. Poor William! it was 
many days before he could speak of it; 
but how bitterly, as he lay helpless there, 
did he repent his one night's indulgence. 
" Oh, Susy ! " said he, as his daughter sat 
beside him the night before she was to re- 
turn to her place, "this is a sore way to 
part with you. Who would have thought 
that all this would come from being once 
the worse of drink. Here I*m lying 
helpless, and winter coming on, and what's 
your poor mother and the little ones to do? 
And even when I'm able to be up again, 
what can I do for them; — a poor one- 
handed cripple?" "Oh, but you mustn't 
get disheartened, father," said Susan, try- 
ing to speak cheerfully, though the tears 
stood in her eyes. "You Know Missis 
promised to raise my wages, and I'll save 
all I can; and then Mr. Sawers is going 
to take Billy into his shop; and there^ll be 
plenty things you'll be able to do with 
your one arm; and uncle says he'll not see 
mother and the little ones want." "Yes, 
I may thank God," said William, "that it 
is my right arm I have left; and the first 
use I make of it, Susy, will be to sign the 
pledge. Drink has done me mischief 
enough, but it shall do no more." "Then 



Fm sure therell be good times for you yet, 
father; and all the beer money will be 
saved to." William kept his word and 
signed the pledge; and in time he learned 
to be very clever with his one hand: but 
though his abstinence prevented further 
mischief from the same source, it could not 
give him back what he had lost by being 
once drunk. 



THE OBEATION. 

All things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures, great and small, 

All things wise and wonderful, 
The Lord God made them alL 

Each little flower that opens, 
Each little bird that sings. 

He made their glowing colours, 
He made their tiny wings; 

The rich man in his castle, 
The poor man at his gate, 

God made them, high or lowly, 
And order'd their estate. 

The purple-headed mountain, 

The river running by, 
The sunset, and the morning 

That brightens up the sky; 

The cold wind in the winter, 
The pleasant summer sun. 

The ripe fruits in the garden, — 
He made them every one. 

The tall trees in the greenwood, 
The meadows where we play, 

The rushes by the water 
We gather every day; — 

He gave us eyes to see them, 
Ajid lips that we mi^ht tell 

How great is Grod Almighty 
Who has made all things well! 

— C. F. AUx<mdtr. 
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POISONOUS BEREIES. Ill 



CHAKOES. right than to have a fair face or a fine form. 

What a multitude of changes do we see '^» judgeth by the outward appearance,' 

going on around us! Very|reat changes as you were doing about these berries^ but 

they V too! The old man now bending the Lord looketh to the heart.' Many 

on His stoff, and shuffling in his walk as 2 ^"^^ «* ^"'^, *»»»* "^^ "ot seem so nice 

hiifeetcou d not be lifted from the ground, '^f'>^ »^ wholesomeaa weU as p easant; 

was once a fresh, bright^yed boy, who t""^ ""^f ^ » gff ? *•»»*« plain-looking 

could shout and'run.^ But he went to ^ »j,^^^ ^tir W W «T."^rtE^ 

school, and grew up, and became a man. *^*^!f *^l^*f VJ ^^L^/LV^ 

Then he had a young and beautiful wife; «" T^ ! ^""^^^ ,«<> «o°d to those 

then a family of chillren ; but he has lived ^'^^^^ ^tJ^J^T^lZTX^J^t 

to see his chUdren die, and he has buried * "^"^f!^ «■* P^^*' ^f ?^ould rather put 

his wife, and sold his home, and his friends ^^^trin^Vt^ ,n™ nr n^. «™'^t' 

and acq^tances are almost aU dead, and J^"^S *7, ^wt ' Z T. t^nlL^ 

he feel^alone. The thin hair on his head is *^° parts. It is this. -Do you know any 

ucj.couaiv.up. A.uc» ^ person or thmg that might be likeued to 

white,and his eyes aredim,and his ears are L. of these bwries?" 

dull, and he has seen many, many changes. tt-nr^ ij_>i i -i. i. i-i •!.» v 

Does it seem to you, little boys and gkls, ^^, "/^^ ^ %^T- 'l\'l' 't '' '* I ^""^ 

so bright and so fair, that you .fill ever pass ^^^ ^f'^'S "^^ ^^«^ night that I must never 

throulh changes so many and so grL? \ % hypocrite and said, when I asked 

Oh ! yes, you will ! The little chill who ^^^^ f^^ T' ^^^ '^ °^^f ^* ^P^^^^^ ^^^ 

has sickened and died has met with changes seemed good, and was not; who appeared 

greater than any which the oldest man ^^^l^^^^'^T!' ^''^^^^ a wicked heart, 

meets with in this life. And there is not ^^^^ knew that he had and that he was 

a child who will not pass through such ''t^^^ ?v rt^^f^^ ^^- , ,, 

changes. Does it seem as if the little seed . l^^"j *^f "^^^ ^9^^^^ an answer to the 

whici you hold in your hand could be ff * P^^\ „^^* °^^ ^^ ^^^* ^^^^ ^^ *« 

changed into a tree? Would you think ^^a?®^ ^'^i.- i r ^i.- » 
that the little spotted bird's egg could be ^"^^ * *^i^^ ^f anything." 

changed and become a thing that can fly ^ ^^^ i?^ *; ^^^ ^^^^ ? ^^^^^'^ ^^ *^^ 

and sing? Would you think that the poor ^^.^'i^l ?^P^L,^'3^?^l''- ., ., , ,^ 

worm on the ground could ever be changed JIP^ ^ ^^T? '* ^'^u '' ^'^^ V'''' *^^ 

into a beautiful butterfly ?-iJ... Dr. ToM, ^l^^« ^y?^ 'Look not thou upon the ^ine 

•^ when it 18 red, when it giveth his colour 

in the cup, when it moveth itself aright. 

POISONOUS BERBIES. "^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ biteth like a serpent, and 

stingeth like an adder." 
"Take care, my dear, what you do with "Answered like a Band of Hope girl, 

these berries. If you eat them they will And the same is true of all kinds of in- 

make you sick, and might even destroy toxicating drinks. You might find in the 

life." drinkers and the drinking, as well as in the 

''But, papa, I just tasted them, and they drink, what is not unlike the berries and 

are sweet, and see how beautiful they are; the tree they grew npon. Actions, good 

they cannot surely be bad when they are or bad, are the fruit which one brings 

so beautiful and so nice." forth; and actions which appear good, but 

"Ah! did my little daughter never know are not so, are like these berries ; and when 

a girl with a pretty face say and do naughty the actions are imitated, it is just like 

things? Looks and character do not always plucking and eating them. The taking 

correspond. It is better to have the heart intoxicating drink in many ways, for in- 
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stance as a, mark of kindness or good I fullow the example may find that tbey 
mpanioiiBhip, ia an act that looks well, have enten poisonous berries. 
.1. -i „ii... .,.j„ .-„ — :i _..,i .1 ,..1,,. 1 .1 A -ij j,i| sj„f„i actions, however they 



1 evil, and those ivhi 




may appear, are poisonous berries. The 
Bible speaks of being hardened by the 
deceitfidTiess of Bin. In all its voriona 
kinde and appearances, sin is a cheating. 



a deceiving thing. It came from the 
father of Ilea, and you should be e' 
yonrguard against it. Whatever 'corropt' /i 
trees there may be around you, holding \j 
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oat their tempting fruit— whether they be I nothing to do with them. In that alone 
penons or practices — see that jou have I is safety." 




''Ci» you make room for another boy in 
tliB house, do you think, wife? " asked Mr, 
Coleman one eToning long ago. "If you 
"Wish it, I suppose so," was the dutiful 
1 r^ly, and when her husband brought 
\ home the orphan. Bob Cowan, to hia fire- 
i\ Bide, Mrs. Coleman extended to him a 



Mr. Coleman did not like to see the son 
of his old friend turned adrift on the 
world,andas he was prospering inhisbusi- 
neas, he thought he would be able to feed, 
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clothe, and educate Bob until he was able 
to do for himself. If the boy were grateful, 
and repaid hi^ kindness, good and well; if 
not, why his outlay would not be missed, 
unless some unforeseen catastrophe hap- 
pened. Bob was fourteen; a strong, in- 
dependent lad whose life had early taught 
him to think and act for himself, and that, 
happily, without spoiling him, for he was 
unselfish and affectionate. When he came 
to the Colemans^ he was terribly grieved 
by the loss of his father, who had so lately 
died, and he deeply felt their kindness to 
him. He was ready, too, to acquiesce in 
all Mr. Coleman's rules, for that gentleman 

Erided himself on being methodical, and 
ad quite a code of laws for-^;he govern- 
ment of his household, and both father 
and mother considered Bob a good example 
to their own boys. One day, some weeks 
after his arrival, he had overheated him- 
self in the summer sun, and, coming in 
tired, he grew suddenly faint, and stag- 
gered into a chair. Mrs. Coleman brought 
water and bathed his temples, while Mr. 
Coleman hastily poured some brandy into 
a glass, and held it to his lips. Bob set 
his teeth together, and pushed the glass 
from him, and, feeling better, he rose him- 
self and took a draught from the water- 
jug. " Take a drop of the brandy, Bob." 
"Never," he said in a low hard voice. 
"What ails you at spirits, Bob? You 
never taste them." "It was one of the 
things my father and mother were strict 
about. They would never allow me to 
taste such things, and though thev are 
taken from me, I don't mean to forget 
their commands." " Surely no," said Mrs. 
Coleman kindly; but her husband left the 
room with a frown and a hurried stamp, 
for his mode of bringing up his family 
was very different from the Cowans*. 
Six months after. Bob lost his comfortable 
home through his firm adherence to his 
total abstinence principles. He declined 
to go to a tavern to buy drink, and when 
Mr. Coleman found he persisted in his 
refusal, he told him to seek a home some- 



where else, as his roof could no loncer 
shelter a boy who not only acted absuraly 
himself, but set an example of disobedieoce 
to his patron's sons. So one morning Bob 
made up a bundle of his clothes^ bade good- 
bye with a sad heart to kind Mrs. Coleman, 
and Sandy, and Willie, the merry boys 
who had welcomed him so heartily, and 
who mourned his departure so sincerely, 
and with a dry good-bye to Mr. Coleman, 
and sincere thanks for past kindness, he 
left the house with a greater sense of 
loneliness even than when he turned from 
seeing his fatiier laid in the grave. When 
clear of the town, he sat down by the 
roadside, partly to indulge in a few tears 
which would come in spite of his manli- 
ness, partly to think of what he was to do. 
He was not given to look long at ways and 
means, however, and, having come to some 
decision, he started up with a resolute air, 
and with that dogged determination which 
was so characteristic of him, he walked 
rapidly away. 

{To be continued.) 



TESCPEBANCE TBTTTHS. 

BY UNCLE D.— NO. V. 

If what Uncle D. said in No. 4 be true of 
alcohol, that it creates a craving for itself, 
then his counsel "to have noUiing to do 
with it" must be right. No one can be 
sure, if he takes intoxicating drink, but 
he may have this craving excited and con- 
tinued so that he shall become a drunkard; 
and hence it is better to keep from it 
altogether. Uncle D. is not ashamed to 
say that he is an abstainer partly for pe^ 
sonal safety. He never had a liking, and 
far less a craving for the drink, and he 
does not think he is altogether without 
resolution to restrain himself; but he has 
known others who were his superiors 
in many things brought under the power 
of the drink, and destroyed by it, and he 
deems it best to keep at the greatest dis- 
tance from the danger. He feels that, if 
he took the drink, knowing that so many 



TEMPERANCE TEUTH& 11 

bk-n fftlleu he conld not uk Ood to help because he would be puttrng himaelf i 
inn to keep from becoming ft dninkttrd | danger without any neceuity for so doinj 




l4flt winter, danng the hard froat, 
Unde D. went with some of hia yonng 
Friends to Dnddingstone Loch, near Edin- 
bngb, to see the people skating; uid it 
was a fine sight. How gtscefull; aome of 
th«m — Iftdiea a a well as gentlemeu— alid 



along, and turned to and fro m beautiful 
curves. There was one part of the loch 
on which there was no ice, and the police 
had put a ropte round i t, hut at aconaiderahle 
distance from it, and had done theaamawith 
other places frozen orer, but wherB the f 
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would not bear. If any skater had seen 
an opening in the line of rope, and gone 
within, he would have done wrong, and 
couldn't rightly have asked God to pre- 
serve him from falling through and per- 
ishing. Uncle D. noticed that, in each 
case, the rope inclosed more than just where 
the ice would not bear any one, that it 
shut in a part, across which one or two 
skaters might have passed safely in their 
course; but where three or four together, 
or near each other, would have gone 
through. There were skaters on the ice 
who could have slid over these places, one 
by one, in common circumstances quite 
safely, because they could have turned 
round before going on the part that would 
have given way; but there were many 
who could not have done so, and therefore 
it was better for them to hav^ the bound- 
ary a good bit oflf the danger; and it was 
better for the good skaters as well, for 
sometimes the best cannot turn when they 
wish; the force they have got, or some- 
thing out of order, hinders their turning 
or controlling themselves. At times some 
of the best skaters have got upon the weak 
ice, where there was no barrier, and have 
fallen through. 

Now there is safety, absolute safety, 
from falling into intemperance, so long as 
any one keeps on the solid, firm footing 
of total abstinence from all that intoxicates. 
But if he goes beyond, he may get into 
danger and perish. The open waters of 
intemperance no one seeks to go to. All 
know that they are to be avoided; but, 
round about, on every side, to a consider- 
able distance, the support is thin, and will 
hardly bear; and though it should, there 
is danger, when once in motion in that 
direction, of being unable to turn aside 
from intemperance, or to stop short of it. 
But the support is thin even in places 
where the water is not seen, and where, to 
an inexperienced person, it may seem quite 
safe. Sometimes a single person has passed 
very near without plunging into intem- 
perance, but when a number have gone 



together towards it they have brdcen 
through and suffered. 

The most common way in which any 
have come upon the dangerous part, was 
either by their thinking that there was 
no danger, or by their not being able to 
control themselves when they had got 
near it. They glided on gently and plea- 
santly, and when the sounds around or 
beneath them caused uneasiness or alarm, 
they could not turn, or did not stop. 

T^s being so, it is wiser and bitter to 
put the line not merely just round the 
open waters of intemperance, or a little 
bit away, to which, if any go, they are in 
the greatest danger of falling into drunken- 
ness; but to put it sufficiently far off to 
secure safety by the distance; and it is 
equally wise and well to surround by the 
line, not only what all would see to be near 
to danger, but all that is really dangerous, 
though seemingly safe; and not to put the 
line close to such, but so that all who keep 
outside are certainly safe, and have beneath 
their feet that which will securely bear 
them, as they enjoy themselves, personally 
or with others, in that which is right, 
healthful, and invigorating. Outside the 
line which incloses moderate drinking, and 
marks abstinence from all that intoxicates, 
there is safety. Inside there is danger. 
Better keep outside the line where you are 
sure to be safe. 



A SECOND TALK WITH THE GIBLS 
ABOUT TRUTH. 

In this second talk about Truth I wish to 
speak to you about certain feelings, not 
always in themselves wrong feelings, which 
often tempt to untruth. 

Fear of reproof \& one of these. A young 
servant in dusting a room takes up a booi 
full of beautiful pictures, and forgets her 
work in looking through it; and then,»t 
the sound of her mistress' step, snatchei 
up her broom, and looks untndy, as if she 
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had been very busy : 

proof puts the parts carefuJly togetiier in 
their pla<!es so that it hielj fall to pieces 
m some other hands th ? saying ly her 
act on that she knows nothtug about it 
Or a daughter u reading a novel when 
nhe ought to be worl n^ b t ivhtn the 



carelessness she door opens, the book ia pushed behind the 
sofa-cudhion, or under her work, and atie 
in sewing aa if she had thought of nothing 
elae aU the time Are not these actions 
I es aa ranch is f jou had spoken themf 
''omething 1 ke this la the lo c ofapproba 
t on wh cl some people feel much more 
Htronj,! thTJi ofhers and wh ch is not in 




itself a wrong feeling. You wisli to gaiu 
the TOod opinion of some one wliom you 
admire and esteem, but, in order to do ao, 
yon express opinions and feelings which 
are not really your own, or yon put on an 
appearance of interest in things in which 
you really feel none. Of course, in all 
Moh caaes. the way to escape the tempta- 
tion is plain— avoid the actions for which 
Jon would fear reproof, or which you 
aiight find it needful to conceal i and he in 
fwlity what you wish others to think you. 
Ptrtonal vaiiitif, itself a contemptible feel- 
ing, often leads to untruth in actiou. 
Jane is out at tea one evening. She is a 



bftiutiful |ilavcr on the piano, and anxions 
that every Ixtily should know it ; but nobody 
proposes muHic. Jane looks at the piano, 
praises its beauty, asks her hostess if she 
plays, and if the tones of the iustrument 
are as fine as its appearance, and at last 
gains her purpose, aud is aaked_ to play. 
I remember discovering, one evening when 
dressed in a low-bodied black dress, that 
a rich crimson scarf madea beautiful con- 
trast with it, and was very becoming. I 
did not appear in it at tea, as that would 
have excited remark; but shortly after- 
wards, pretending to shiver, though the 
evening was mild, I left the room and 
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returned with the scarf thrown gmcefuHy 
round my Bhouldera; well deserving the 
remark of a caustic old ladj who was 
present, "What a piece of affectation! 
putting on that thing just to show off your 
white neck." You laugh and aay, "How ' 
sillj!" Yea; itwaa Billy; but itwaaworse: I 
that ahivei-waaa lie. Tiieaearebut a tew 
out of the very many ways in which the 
truth is constantly violated even by peraona 
who would be indignant at a charge of 
falsehood. I might ^peak of the habit, so 
common both with young and old, of pro- 
fesEing great pleasure at the arrival of 
visitors, and rejoicing at their departure 
as soon as they are gone; or praising and 
flattering companions, and then laughing 
-at them oehind their backs; but the ex- 
amples already given are sufficient to enable 
any one who ia willing to detect imtruth 
in other casea. If you find these or any 
other forma of untruth among your daily 
habits, surely you will determine that it 
shidl be so no more. Think how hateful 
and grievous such things must be in the 
eyes of the Lord Jesus, — who is himself 
the Truth, who desires "truth in the in- 
ward parta;" and in whose own perfect 
and lovely character every act and word 
were the eiact eipresaion of the holy and 
loving heart. Can you be a child and 
follower of Hia, while yon practise any 
kind of untruth > Will vou not determine 
that henceforth all who know you may be 
able to eay of you, "You may trust that 
girl entirely: she says exactly what she 
means, and she is exactly what she seems 
tohe?" 



WOBXIHa ?OB QOD. 

People sometimes have to work hard, and 
get very poor pay. There is no profit in. 
such work. But it is uot so with the 
work done in God's vineyard. The Bible 
tella us that "in keeping hia command- 
ments there ia great reward." No one 
ever loses anything by working tor God. 
••He that hath pity on the XJOor lendeth 



to the Lord, and that which he hath giv< 
will He pay him again." This is Goi 
promise. It never was broken yet. 
never will be broken. — StUotd. 



PEOVXDEKOB. 

Lo, the lilies of the field, 
How their leaves instruction yield! 
Hark to nature's lesaon, given 
By the blessed birds of heaven : 
Every bash and tufted tree 
Warbles sweet ph ilosophy : 
"Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow: 
God provideth for the morrow ! 

"Say, with richer crimson glows 

The kingly mantle than the rose) 

Say, have kings more wholesome fart 

Than we citiiiens of air I 

Bams nor hoarded grain have we, 

Yet we carol merrily. 

Mortal, &j from doubt and sorrow: 

God provideth for the morrow ! 



ey 



"One there lives, whose guardi 
Guides our humble destiny : 
One there lives, who, Lord of all. 
Keeps our feathers lest they fall. 
Pass we blithely then the time, 
Fearless of the snare and lime. 
Free from doubt and faithless sorrou 
God provideth for the morrow!" 

How to Get the ADVISEB. 

'HE Boor Poar Affords tbix greiit ficiUtiea for 



i» TequoAed to tbft *'nan 



tiLiics. SumiimdorlOi. ni»jbe«oliEpM 
. Monej Orden ia»d« [Mjnhle lo Ms. T/iu 



IigHDcac Bauuava u 



J> W. TwEEPa. 




^Nierenioga young girl iu evening drenfl 
^viu atandiiig bj a, glass door which opiened 
**»to tba garden from the drawing-room, 
"^hen her brother, & lad of eighteen, came 
^p to her. He caught her arm, and drew 
«*« hafltily aside into an alley, where they 
'^tn hid from view of the house. Then 
^Ite noticed how pale his fuce was, and 
L Vow wild his eyea, and in much alarm she 

Vo. Ji.—irovembBr, 1B67. 



A PAINFUL CUBE, 



!i3ked, '-What has happened, Charlie? 
Oh! where is papa?" "Be quiet, I tall 
you. Everybody is well that I know of; 
it ia about myself I want to apeak to you," 
"How you have frightened me, Charlie," 
said Lizzie Grahame, a long breath of 
relief escaping from her. '■ But what aila 
you, dearl" "I'll tell you. Some t 
ago I got acquainted with a feUow aaiJai. n 
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Osborne. He is a rascal, I know now ; but 
when father told me, two months ago, to 
drop his acquaintance, I saw no reason for 
such a command. Well, I can't tell you 
\\oyf\ but I got to gamble with him, and 
father had to pay my debts. He told me 
then, that if he ever had to do so again, 
he would send me off to my uncle in India. 
Well, Osborne is at me again (I haven't 
played with him since, mind), and he says 
that I still owe him ten pounds, and I 
can't prove that I do not, though I feel 
sure he is lying; for he says I was half 
drunk when he won it from me. Will 
you help me, Lizzie?" added Charlie plead- 
ingly. All the pride in Lizzie's nature had 
blazed up at Charlie's shameful recital, 
and she answered scornfully, "Help you! 
No, indeed. Do you think /despise papa's 
commands as you do?" "Then hey for 
India, and yellow fever," said Charlie with 
affected carelessness, as he turned from her. 
But the next instant Lizzie's hand was on 
his arm, and she said, "Oh ! Charlie, you 
don't think papa will send you to India?" 
"Papa generally keeps his word, Lizzie." 
" Oh ! anything but that," murmured 
Lizzie clinging to her brother; they were 
motherless. " I have not enough of 
money, Charlie; but," she added, unclasp- 
ing a valuable bracelet, "take this, and 
with what I have, there will perhaps be 
enough." " No, Lizzie," said her brother, 
"I have been too selfish already. But you 
spoke too hastily, sister mine. I do not 
despise my father's commands, though my 
conduct may seem to belie me; you, living 
here, secure from such temptation, cannot 
know how difficult it is to break away 
from bad associates when they appear 
friendly, and you may thank God (kily 
that you have never learned to like wine 
as I have.'* " Oh ! Charlie, have you really 
got to like wine?" "I have not forgotten 
to love you and my father, so Lizzie dear, 
let me go to India, and don't grieve over- 
much. It is the best plan, rve thought 
for long. It will cut me loose from all 
thoae fmJows that have got such a hold of 



me, and I shall be free, among strangers 
and in new scenes, to begin a new life, as 
I hope to do. This scrape with Osborne 
has brought matters to a crisis. I will 
tell my father all, and accept his pun- 
ishment." " Oh ! no, Charlie, no," implored 
Lizzie; "I did not really mean these cruel 
words I said. We will pay that debt 
somehow, only stay and let us see you 
become the noble man you might be." 
"Don't talk nonsense just now, Lizzie. 
Your words have done me good, for they 
have compelled me to examine and see 
how meanly I've been acting. And hov 
can you dream of my being noble until I 
am master of myself ? Besides, would it 
be honourable to keep our father in the 
dark about my doings ? No, dear, I have 
sown' my wild oats, and I must reap the 
harvest. If I only could save you from 
grieving on my account." His sister's 
cheek grew very pale as he spoke^but she 
simply said, "I believe you are right." 
He kissed her white lips, and left her with 
an aching heart. His father, beneath a 
cold exterior, had a heart full of love to 
his children, and it was a severe trial to 
him to carry out his promise and send his 
son to India. He was much pleased with 
his humble penitent manner, and it com- 
forted both Mr. Grahame and Lizzie to 
know that he had begun to study his 
Bible ere he left his native land. He 
sailed two months after his conversation 
in the garden with his sister, and very 
lonely the house was without l^is firm, quick 
step, and the hearty ringing of his voice. 
He wrote regularly home, however, and told 
his sister, without reserve, of his tempta- 
tions, and spoke humbly of his efforts to 
overcome his habits. He said prayer was 
his great defence. Six years passed away, 
and then his father entreated him to return. 
He was wearying much to see his son, and 
Lizzie was going to be married, and wished 
her brother to be present on tiie occasion. 
Charlie obeyed readily, and the slim youth 
returned to England, bearded, broad- 
shouldered, and browned with the sun, 



FRUITS ATTEB THEIB KIND. 

and Lizzie could scarcely feel that he was I allj of cold water, and one of his aims in 
the HUUB at first. Yet he waa just as life was to bring others by example and 
iieartj and loving as ever; but bia tern- precept to give up in its favour the use of 
poniy baniahment had made him astrong | wine and other intoxicating drinks. 




FBUIT8 A7T2B THEIB KINS. 



Kve years after Bob Cowan left Mr. i smithy. He hod been drinking hard for 
Colemau's, the strokes on a blacksmitb'H some weeks, and, having come to Uie end 
uvil were ringing oat in the Hummer air, of hia money, he had had no food for two 
when a young man staggered past the | days, when the craving for diink lOHd I, 
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him so strongly on this morning that he 
sold his cap for a few coppers, and spent 
it on drink; now, under the glare of a 
noon-day sun, he reeled (as much from 
exhaustion as from drink) along the road 
bareheaded. His head was aching, and 
seeing a tree by the side of a stream, 
he tried to reach it, but failed and fell 
backwards, with his head hanging over 
the brink of the water. The young smith 
came out presently to wash his face and 
hands before he went to his dinner, and in 
the high square forehead, firm mouth, and 
quick Drown eye, it was easy to recognize 
Bob Cowan. He saw the poor drunkard, 
and went to rescue him from his uncom- 
fortable position; though feeling disgusted 
at the cause of his requiring help. He 
lifted the poor fellow in his arms, and 
carrying him to the shade, he laid him 
down there. Putting back the hau- from 
his forehead, he noticed a peculiar scar 
on the temple that made him scan the 
features , anxiously, for he remembered 
that Willie Coleman had the same. The 
features were swollen and discoloured, and 
if he saw nothing to contradict, there 
yet was nothing to confirm his suspicions. 
But he could not leave him there now, 
when there was a probability that he 
might be the boy whom he still remem- 
bered with alFection. Bob again lifted the 
slight form in his anus, and earned him 
to the small cottage that was now his home. 
With a word of explanation to the old man 
who had given him shelter in his destitu- 
tion, he laid him on his own bed, and came 
to his dinner in the kitchen. Thomas 
Black was too rheumatic for work; but 
Bob returned the old man's kindness to 
him with filial affection. Mrs. Black was 
willing to take good care of Bob's prot6g6, 
and when the youth awoke she brought 
him food, which he was unable to take, 
and then sent for Bob. He came, and soon 
discovered that it was indeed Willie Cole- 
man. His father's training had told on 
him, and he was, by his own confession, a 
drunkard. "And where is Sandy?" said 



Bob. " Sandy died a year ago. He left 
a little boy and a young wife. She died 
a few months since^ and the boy is with 
father and mother; he will be trained to 
ruin too." Finding Willie was really ill, 
Bob sent for the doctor. When he came 
he seemed alarmed, told Bob there was 
little chance of Willie's recovery, and ad- 
vised him to send for the young man's 
parents. Bob did so, and he was obliged, 
in answer to Willie's questions, to tell him 
the reason. "Oh! Bob," was the answer, 
"I thought, when I had found yon, I might 
have been able to redeem my usele^B life, 
in part at least, by your side, and is this 
to be the end?" "No," said Bob, "this 
will not be the end," and, bending over 
him affectionately, he told him of a Saviour 
who was willing to receive him and pardon 
his sins, and welcome him to a far higher 
and more glorious life than any mere 
earthly one. Mr. and Mrs. Coleman came, 
and the meeting between them and Bob 
could not be otherwise than painfuL They 
were both much changed, more by grief 
than age, though Mr. Coleman would not 
own that he bad anything to do in blight- 
ing his son's life. Sandy's boy James was 
with them. They were constantly by 
Willie's side during the day; but at night 
Bob kept watch by the sick-bed, and a. 
very tender nurse he was. It was from, 
his lips Willie learned the truths of salva- 
tion, and rested on them. Once he said, 
"I cannot help envying you your bringing 
up. Bob. I believe, if it had not been for 
that horrid drink, I might have been of 
some use to my fellow-creatures, and per- 
haps have been able to meet you even on. 
an equality, instead of lying here dying io. 
the morning of my life, without having 
benefited a single mortal, while you, a* 
strong, sober, willing man, have all life> 
with a power of good and evil before yoii, 
and I know your influence will go for good 
to your neighbours." The day before his 
death, he said to his father, "I want you 
to promise me something, father. It i^ 
most likely the last request I will make 
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to you; will you graDt it?** "Yes, yes, 

my son,'* was the answer, in broken tones. 

"Don't let little Jimmie get sips of drink. 

Bring him up to drink water, please. It 

will be far better for him." The old man 

raised his trembling hands, and in an 

agitated voice said, "Willie, Willie, what 

reflection is this you're casting on me ? Is 

it your father and mother you would blame 

for your early death?" Willie met his 

reproachful look with a calm, sad, but 

clear eye, and answered, "We will not 

speak of that, dear father. Promise about 

Jimmie." "I do promise," said Mr. Cole- 

mau, awed by poor Willie's steady look. 

That night Willie said to Bob, "I can die 

now, relieved, when I know poor wee 

Jimmie is safe from the evil that has 

ruined me." It was the last night Bob 

Watched by him ; the next he went alone 

to look at the lifeless clay, and he knelt 

beside it, and thanked God, as he perhaps 

b.ad never done before, that he had been 

^arly taught to loathe that drink that had 

So soon ended the days of his old playmate; 

^or did he rise from his knees without a 

I>rayer for the father and mother who 

iJciust ever after carry such a load of re- 

^^orse in their hearts. 



WHO IS M7 NEiaHBOXJB? 

1?HT neighbour? It is he whom thou 
Hast power to aid and bless, 

A^Hiose aching heart and burning brow 
Thy soothing hand may press. 

"iriiy neighbour? 'tis the fainting poor, 
^^trhose eye with want is dim, 
VYhom hunger sends from door to door- 
Go thou and succour him. 

*^l?hy neighbour ? 'Tis that weary man. 

Whose years are at their brim, 
-^ent low with sickness, cares, and pain,- 
Qo thou and comfort him. 

iThy neighbour? 'Tis the heart bereft 
• Of every earthly gem; 



Widow and orphan helpless left, — 
Go thou and shelter them. 

Thy neighbour ? Yonder toiling slave. 
Fettered in thought and limb. 

Whose hopes are aU beyond the grave,- 
Go thou and ransom him. 

Whene'er thou meet'st a human form 
Less favoured than thine own. 

Remember 'tis thy neighbour worm, 
Thy brother or thy son. 

Oh pass not, pass not heedless by; 

Perhaps thou canst redeem 
The breaking heart from misery — 

Go, share thy lot with hun.— Selected, 



DON'T BE DISCOUBAGBD. 

Never be worried by trifles. If a spider 
breaks his thread twenty times, twenty 
times will he mend it again. 



WHAT NANNIE WAS BOBN TO. 

"Alas ! my child, what are you born to?" 
murmured Mrs. Moore, as she bent over 
the face of her sleeping child. Mjs. Moore 
was a drunkard's wife, and wretchedly 
poor; the scant furniture and scantier fire 
told that, and the room only contained one 
treasure for the poor woman; that was 
the pretty little baby girl she had just 
hushed to rest. But the question which 
arose in her mind could receive no satis- 
factory answer, and she started hurriedly 
from beside her child, and with a hard 
look on her face took up her work. Not 
long was she spared to guard and guide 
her child in life. Ere little Nannie had 
completed her third year, her mother died 
from the effects of a blow on her chest 
given her by her husband when tipsy. 
Nannie struggled on, it would be hard to 
tell how, until she was seven years old — 
struggled on in hunger, and poverty, and 
dirt, uncared-for and unloved. At last a 
lady, a tract-distributor, began to notice 
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tbti child, And pitjin^ hei deetitutioa, I aot mii;.h cars what became of thi 
offered to pay the fees, if her father would prOTided she was at home, n: 



Ills errands, and km 




fire. Sa Naiiuie weut to achool, and, though 
ahe was often huiigrj, she enjoyed it 
well during the summer monthe, ana actu- 
ally made aome progress in the art of reiad- 



frost; and poor Nannie, thinly cla 
fered intensely, Uuringtheforenooi 
of fifteen minutes, Nannie used to si 
an the pavement elois to the wall 
school, tuck her hands and feat uju 



?WHAT NANNIE WAS EOKN TO. 

nigged frock, aod with her face bowed ou | and health;, were alidiug on 
ler knees wait quietly for the welcome anow-balliug or racing in the highest glei 
lell; while the other i.Lildren,w,irnilycbd I But that period of lici' life passed toe 




3erfriend,Mi!B Wilson, leftthetown, and I years old, began to work at that for a 
wNannie had to leave Hchool, Before that, livelihood. But it was ill paid, and Naa- 
liowever, the had leamt to embroider nie'a father often claimed her pay that he 
Uotlm, and the poor child, when nine { niightwtisfyhislnaatiablethiratfordrink. 
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TEMPEfiANCE TRUTHS. 



I'w nii and immorality, and neglect of religion 
through the island. 
One would luive thought that the govern- 



ment would have put down the growing 
and selling of this fruit which \ras doing 
80 much liiischief ;bat theytook the strange 
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plan of giviuc people the hberty to glow 
or Bell it or both for a certain aum an 
Diiallj Erervbody deplored the results 
of the eating of this fruit iiidjete^ery 
body had it on the table and took more 
or legs of it. Parents gave it to their 
children, and these gbt to like it. 



At last thuigfi became bo bad that 
a portion of the community banded to- 
gether saying We won t any more eat of 
this fruit ouFBelvea ind we shall do what 
we can to get others to keep from it too 
They were met by a great number, with 
the objection that they did not need to i 
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keep from it, us they only took a little. 
It would be a good thing to get those to 
give it up who had come to like it so 
much as to eat to their own injury^ or that 
of their families. They said more, for 
they pled that they themselves only gave 
a good example: they took only what was 
good for them; and if others would just 
follow their example, they would never 
eat to excess, or do themselves any harm. 
But those others, who had resolved not to 
use it, replied that their using it was 
encouraging others to do the same, and 
that, though they themselves should never 
go beyond a little, those who were encour- 
aged to eat the fruit by seeing them do it, 
ml^ht not be able to restrain themselves; 
and if these went on to evil they would not 
be free from blame. They said also that 
they could not ask others to do what they 
had not done themselves, that if they did, 
it would be as much as saying to them, 
" We can eat and keep within bounds, but 
you cannot;" and that was likely to hinder 
them from doing what was wished. They 
said, *' We ought to show an example about 
which there is no doubt, that if it be fol- 
lowed, there will be no evil to the persons 
doing as we do. We want our children to 
be safe; but we cannot ask them to keep 
from what we ourselves take; and if we 
should, and keep it from them while they 
are children, it is not likely they will let 
it alone when they grow up, knowing that 
we take it, and so they may become victims 
to it; and besides, we shall try and get all 
the children we can to keep from it, so 
that they may never come to have a liking 
for the fruit, and may not feel as those do 
who have used it long, and are asked to 
give it up. If we can get the yoimg never 
to taste it by showing them the damger of 
it to themselves, and the good eflfect they 
might have on others, we shall do much 
to destroy the demand for the fruit, and 
thus save from the evils of its cultivation, 
and sale, and use." 

And so they did; but they had a long 
battle, and a sore one, to fight before they 



made much headway; for, though it was a 
Christian island, there were not for a long 
time many who were willing to make the 
slight self-sacrifice for the sake of others 
of giving up the use of the fruit them- 
selves. At last, however, they got the 
victory; and, generation after generation, 
as they read the history of the past, 
blessed them for the good they had done 
to the island, and wondered how any 
could have failed to lend them their help 
in such a good cause, or could have con- 
tinued to eat the fruit, when it was so 
clear that their example in eating it> to 
however small a degree, gave support to 
the whole system, and encouraged those 
who could not restrain themselves, but 
brought misery on themselves and on all 
connected with them, from their excessive 
love to the ensnaring fruit. 

Uncle D. thinks t^t his young friends 
will readily enough imderstand the par* 
able, and so gives it to them without any 
interpretation. 



OF SOME USE. 

'^ Well, I don't know as I was made for 
anything," said a poor little girl one day, 
when she thought she was alone by the 
roadside. She had a miserable drunken 
mother, and her brother, who should have 
been kind to her, was very ugly and cruel. 
And the tears trickled down lie an April 
shower, under her little sun-bonnet th&t 
she tried to pull over her face to hide 
them. The birds were singing about her, 
and the sun shining, and the little brook 
running over the stones, and the flowers 
giving their sweet perfume — all seemed 
made for something excepting her, she 
thought. And she went on sobbing to her- 
self, "Mother says I'm always in Uie way, 
and always good for nothing, and Will scolds 
me all day; maybe I was not made for any- 
thing. I don't see what I was put in the 
world for, then. I wish I never had been." 
And she sat down on a mossy bank by 



OF SOME USE. I 

side of the road and cried as if her What voice was that J Wasitan angel 

t would break, as she said, "The birds, EentdownframGodtocomforttbepoorgirlt 

everything, are made for something; No; it was a kind lady; yet one whom 

wasn't I? No, I whs not luade for God had sent to cheer his weeping lamb. ' 

hiag." The little girl tui'ued her sad face towarda 

fea,iittlc oiie,"Kaid a voice above her, herandsaid, "Mother says I was not made 
I were made for something. }'oa were . for aiiy thing." " But you are," said the 

! to be Uii nngel in heaven." lady; "you are ni.ide to be a little angei ii 




eu Btiilee I ea en bl e 

i can I go there u w ' 

ad thei the ladj told 1 er -Ul about 

happy place; and how the blessed 
s had left his throne of glory, and 
; down upon earth and taken little chil- 

in his arms and blessed them; and 
he died acruel death, that they might 
roe little angels in heaven, 
len the little girl dried her tears and 
ed, as she asked, "And can I be a 
) angei too? Oh, how I should love 
! one and to see Jesns ! " The lady told 
she could, if she would love Jesus; 



ud si e „a e 1 e i B ble that told her all 
•ibo t hea en a d 1 ow she could get 
there and ilen after tl at her cruel 
mother called her "a good-for-nothing 
thing," and said she was not made for 
anything," she would say softly to her- 
self, ""^8, 1 was made to be a little angel 
in heaven ;" and when, sometimes, she went 
to bed cold and hungry, she would look 
up to the stara; she thought they were 
bright, just like heaven, and that perhaps 
the angels were looking down upon her, 
and would some day come aad take her 
away to be an angel too iu heaven. 
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And 80 you, dear little flock of Jesus, 
were "made for something" — ^made to be 
angels, made to wear crowns of glory; and 
if you love the Lord Jesufe, and pray to 
Him, you may always look up beyond the 
stars> and, no matter what may trouble 
you, may hear the Saviour's voice saying 
to you, "Fear not, little flock, for it is 
your Father's good pleasure to give you 

the kingdom." — Rev. Joseph A. Collier. 



A FLOWEB-aABDEN. 

How pleasant it is to go through a garden 
full of flowers? As you walk quietly 
along, you can pluck a flower here and 
another there, till you have gathered a 
beautiful bouquet. And then how pleasant 
it is to stop and look at them, and ad- 
mire the beauty of their form and colour, 
and enjoy the sweet fragrance which they 
yield. 

We may compare the Bible to such a 
garden. Each chapter in this blessed 
book is like a bed in the garden. The 
precious promises of the Bible are like the 
flowers which bloom and the fruits which 
ripen in this garden. These flowers and 
fruits are very . numerous, and very dif- 
ferent from each other^Jbtut all very beauti- 
ful. When we are reading and studying 
the Bible, we are, as it were, walking up 
and down in God's flower-garden. And 
when we stop to examine one verse after 
another, we are plucking the flowers and 

gathering the fruit that grow there. — Dr, 
ifewton. 



TBTJTH. 



TRUTfl has all the advantages of appear- 
ance, and many more. If the show of 
anything be good for anything, surely the 
reality is better ; for why would a man seem 
to be that which he is not, but because he 
thinks it good to have the qualities he pre- 
tends to. To dissemble, is to assume the ap- 
pexmice of some real excellence: now the 



best way for a man to seem to be anytl 
really to be what he would seem. B 
it is often as troublesome to suppc 
pretence of a good quality as to m 
and if he have it not, it is likely ti 
will be discovered to want it, and tJ 
his labour is lost. — TUloUon. 



INFLUENCE OP IjITTLE THI 

Chemists tell us that a single grain 
substance called iodine will impart 
to seven thousand times its wei^ 
water. It is so in higher thing 
companion, on&book, one habit, ma^ 
the whole of life and character. 



EABIiT PIETY. 

Happy the child whose tender ye 
B«ceive instruction, waell ji - , 

Who hates the sinner's patlLiind 
The road that leads to helL* 

When we devote our youth to Gc 
'Tis pleasing in His eyes ; 

A flawer when offered in the buc 
Is no vain sacrifice. 

'Tis easier work if we begin 
To fc,ei ve the Lord betSnes; 

While sinners that grow old in si 
Are hardened in their crimes. 

'Twill save us from a thousand si 
To mind religion young ; 

Grace wiU preserve our following 
And make our virtue strong.— ^ 

How to Get thie ADVISES 

TflK Book Post affords very great facilities 
general Ciroulation of the ADVISER^ c 
all Fbiends or Youth are respectfully urged 
thexoselves. 

The Ptjblibhters Trill forward packets to j 
of the United Kingdom post free as under: — 
8 copies for 4d., or for one year 4s. 
16 „ 8d., „ Ss. 

24 „ 1«., „ 12«. 

No orden can be attended to unless aooomp 
a remittance. Sums under 10s, may he sent u 
stamps. Money Orders made payable to Mk. 
JoHvnoar, 108 Hope Street, 61a^;ow. 



OXtAaoomr: QcomMB. Tsmtxrancb IaBaous. London; ^omi£!£qs kstd ^^ikvoss^ k3K\>^,^^<w 







Just a few days afte I had set to p per 
I my musings on the raven I 1 glited upo 
j thia fox. Near St. Joho a Wom b a well 
j known tavern with a large assembly room 
and stables adjoining just w th n the 
entrance gates of wh cl Mr Reynard may 
■^ e Been fastened by a ha n to h s ke nel 

TXa. 12.-I>aaeiiit»r, 1867. 



A n ce look ni^ feUnw hp s toi 
fi OSS} CO! t of fu a d a bushj tail When 
I saw him he iiaa walking up and down, 
IS far as h s cha n would allow in a very 
le surely manner look ng of conrse very 
aly and as I thought very ^d for there 
wei-e two dark brown 1 uea from his ejea 

Price Ooe Half^enay. 
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which seemed to be the marks where tears 
had trickled down. I thought to myself, 
"Ah! Mr. Fox, you are harmless enough 
while you have got your chain, but if you 
were loose it would not be quite so 
pleasant for the cocks and hens which are 
pecking about the yard, nor for the pigeons 
which keep flying down from their cote 
above: but although your chain keeps you 
from doing harm, your disposition is not 
changed, you are stUl the same treacherous 
fellow; and if any of the fowls come within 
your reach, woe be to them. It would 
only be the fowls coming to you, instead 
of your going after them, but the result 
would be the same. Well, if people would 
only think, they might learn a lesson from 
you. You are a good deal like the rum 
and brandy and beer and Tsnne sold in the 
tavern, for although people have tried to 
chain these in many different ways, they 
are as treacherous as ever, and if people 
only come within tlieii' reach, they will 
snap them just the same ; so then, all ought 
to keep right away from these foxes of the 
still, for though their chains be very short 
they will be sure to catch all who go 
within their reach. The public-house is 
their kennel, and although they look very 
meek and docile, they are awful deceivers, 
and many, who have gone, as it were, 
just to stroke their glossy coats, if they 
have got off with their lives, have been 
maimed for the remainder of their days. 
But now, Mr. Foxey, I must bid you good- 
bye. You have set me musing as I go on 
my way; and, I hope, taught me a lesson to 
beware of these other equally deceitful 
tavern foxes." 



TEMPEBANOE TBXTTHS. 

BY UNCLE D.— NO. VII. 

Some people have said that temperance 
reformers want to put their temperance 
in place of the gospel — that they give the ! 
idea, that if any person be an abstainer ' 
from all intoxicating drink it is all right 
with him. This is not what Uncle D. has 



ever taught, and he does not believe it is 
either held or taught by any great num- 
ber of abstainers, if at all. At any rate, 
it ought not. Temperance will not do for 
the gospel. It will not save the soul, and 
no one who rightly understands either 
will say so. God*s word does 7iot say, 
"Abstain from intoxicating drink and 
thou shalt be saved," but "Believe on 
THE Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be saved." If any one trust to his tem- 
perance to save him he will find, — ^how- 
ever much he may gain of the world, and 
of its comforts thereby — ^that he has lost 
his soul. 

But temperance may be a handmaid to 
the gospel, and that is all which Uncle D. 
and those who think as he does desire it 
to be. Intemperance— the drink system 
— is a great, a verij great hinderance to 
the gospel. It keeps many from going to 
the house of God to hear it preached, and 
makes them careless about it when they 
are spoken to at home. Uncle D. knows 
very intimately a large district in a great 
city, and he knows that one great cause, 
rather the great cause, of so many in it 
not attending the house of God, is drink. 
The people have spent their money uj)on 
it, and have not clothes with which to ap- 
pear; and they don't care to go, even if 
they have clothes good enough. And, al- 
though Uncle D. has got or given clothes 
to some of them that they might go to the 
church or meeting, these have been taken 
to the pawnshop, and the money got for 
them spent on drink. 

Uncle D. works with others in temper- 
ance in that district, but he does not put 
it in place of the gospel when he gets 
the people to give over drinking, and in 
that way gets them to go to hear the word 
of God. It is just that they may go to 
have the gospel preached to them, that he 
and his fellow-workers seek to make them 
abstainers. 

In one of the northern counties of Scot- 
land there is a parish divided into two 
parts by a rapid river. The people on the 
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one aide of the river have to crosa it to get 
to the church. This they used to do by a 

ford in a shallow part. But it not unfre- 

Jiiently happened that the river was in 
ood and could not be forded and at theae 
times, those who had to Lrosa it could not 
CO to church The minister greatly de>"ired 
that his people should be able to me to 



the house of God regularly. He bethought 
him of a bridge, and having some means 
of his own, when he could not get the 
bridge erected otherwise, he had it done 
himself Now for many years a nice sus- 
pension bndge for foot-paMei^ers has en- 
abled the parishioners to get to church, m 
whatever state the nver may be The 




good old minister has long since gone to 
His rest and reward ; bat hia work remains, 
and the people bless his memory, aa they 
are glad when it is said to them, "Go ye 
to the houae of the Lord." 

Now thia good servant of Jeaua Christ 
did not mean hia bridge to come in place 
of the gospel he preached, and it would 
have been very absurd for auy one to say 
he did. It was to take out of the way a 
hinderance, or to supply that whereby 
the people might get to hear the goapel. 
It is juat in the same place Uncle B. puts 
temperance, as regards the gospel. He 



knows of nothing that has hindered so 
many from attending the house of God as 
the river of intemperance; and he knows 
tliat many who never could get— wives 
and children of drunkards — and even 
those who were themselves drunkards, 
have by the bridge of abstinence, been 
brought to attend the means of grace, and 
not a few of those so brought have got 
something infinitely better there than 
mere temperance, and are now living and 
serviu^ God themselves, and bringing up 
their children in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord. 



Temperance is put where it never should 
be, if it is put in place of the gospel. It 
is where it ought to be, when it is regarded 
and employed as that which takes hin- 
derances to the spread of the gospel out of 
the way; or when it is the means of keep- 
ing those who have embraced the gospel 
from falling into the many temptations 
and snares which the common use of in- 
toxicating drinks has made so numerous 
and dangerous everywhere. 



that flowed from the light of God's 
countenance.— r. l. Cuyitr. 



SUNSHINE IN HEABT AND HOME. 

It is not where we are, but lohcU we are, 
that determines whether we shall be 
happy or wretched. The sunshine or the 
shadow of life seldom depends on external 
conditions. When we read of the most 
eminent sovereign in the world sitting in 
her melancholy weeds of mourning, beside 
her dead husband's tomb, and refusing to 
becomf orted, we say to ourselves, " Koyalty 
cannot save a heart from the heaviness 
that maketh it to stoop!" In splendid man- 
sions quite as often as in lowly huts, the 
heart knoweth its own bitterness. 

When an envied statesman was congrat- 
ulated with the usual salute, "My lord, 
I wish you a happy New Year !" he sorrow- 
fully replied, " It had need to be a happier 
one than the last, for I never knew one 
happy day in it." After a gifted young 
man had, by hard study, won the first 
honour in old Cambridge University, he 
said, ** I was surprised to find that I had 
grasped a shadow." In more senses than 
one it was a shadow, for it shaded his soul 
with disappointment. But when that same 
brilliant young Henry Martyn gave him- 
self to the missionary work, and lay dying 
alone under the walls of Tocat, he wrote 
in his diary, " I thought with sweet com- 
fort of God — in solitude my company, my 
friend, my comforter. Oh! wnen shall 
appear to me that new heaven and new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness and 
love!" Ah! here was sunshine in the soul. 



THE END. 

Youth fades; the eye gi'ows dim; the ear 
waxes dull; the foot becomes slower, and 
the hand less nimble. As when they take 
down a tent, one cord slacks after another, 
and one peg after another is drawn out of 1 
the ground, and all are but premonitory I 
symptoms of its collapse and fall; so one I 
and another sign of age, as they come upon 1 
us, are but so many testimonies that this l 
material tabernacle is being taken down. 
If we have gained honours, the time is 
coming speedily when we must lay them 
aside; for honours never go to funerals 
with the men that have worn them. If 
we have pleasures, the time will come 
when they will run thinner and slower, 
and will be less remunerative; and they 
will stop just at the period when most we 
need them. When age begins to dawn, 
and our companions have passed away, 
and we are lert solitary and alone; whea 
our health breaks down, and our buoyancy 
of spirit ceases; when our faces are set 
toward the grave, and we are marching 
thither — what can riches do for us? What 
can all the acclamation of the world do for 
the man that is dying ? It rolls and roans 
up to his dwelling, where he lies a sufferer, 
as the thunder of the ocean in the ear of 
the mariner drowned and cast upon the 
shore. He hears it not; and if he heard 
it, it would be but a vain clamour. Oh, 
do you suppose that men who are rich 
have got what they meant by riches ? In 
their various enjoyments is there not, 
after all, the shadowy form, and the gaunt 
finger, saying to them, "Ere long thou 
must go; and thou canst not take thy 
riches with thee." 

When Sheridan had bought him a beau- 
tiful place, he invited old Dr. Johnson to 
go and see it. The stern old cynic went, 
and looked through the house and the 
library, and tasted the wine from the j 
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cellar^ and walked in the carden, and said 
nothing; and Sheridan said to him, ''Well, 
doctor, what do you think of it?" "Ah," 
sajrs he, " these are the things that make 
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Japan, and could not speak a word of 
English, introduced into a playground 
where a company of lads, entire strangers 
to them, were at their sports; and before 



death terrible." — h. w. Beecher. ' fifteen minutes were over, they were as 

' much at home as if they had known their 

playmates for years. But the same in- 

HAPFINESS. stiuctive understanding of each other may 

„ .1 r 1 1. i. be observed in the young of the lower 

Happiness IS made up of pleasures; but ^^^^^i ^^d in the intercourse which 

the best of pleasures are those which do ehildren have with them. A young dog, 

not bring any pams after them It would for example, will deliberately single out 

be a bad bargain if you were to borrow a ^j^^ ^^ -j^ ^^ ^ company, a'nd set hiiSself to 

l)enny to^ay and have to pay a shilling ^^^^ ^^^ ^.^^ jf.^-^^^ ^^ j^^ ^^^^ ^ 

to-morrow for the loan of It. \ettbatis ^^out it. He will make believe to bite; 

exactly what people do who never think ^^ ^,.^ ^ • ^ j^^ ^^^ ^^^^.^ ^^^ ^^^ 

of the consequences of a pleasui-e. Do ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^.j^.^j^ ^^ .^ ^^ 

you recollect, when you were a little girl, notlaughing, is the nearest approach which 

how you ate the twelfth-cake in excess, j^^ can niake to that human accompUsh- 

and how you suffered for it -and took dis- ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^iH ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^^ .^ ^ 

.igreeable medicine, and felt so wretched ^^j^^^, ^j^^^ ^^ j^^^ enjoyment of the 

T^,'^^^''^ ""^^ ''' uncomfortable about ^^^^^^ ^^^.^ j^ ^^.^ ^ ^ g^ 

you? When you ate the cake it was ^^^^ ^ ^-^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^.^^^^ g. 

the pennyworth of pleasure for whi^h ^^ pleasure, when a child will play with 

you were obliged to pay a shilling s worth -^ ^^ook at the mutual satisfaction mani- 

picture. Mamma has been with her for 

Tww voTTOO PT.AVTvrATFa ^^ ^^^^' ^^^ ^^® ^^ ^®^*^ getting her 

THE YOUNG PI^YMA^TES. j^g^^^^g p.^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^.^^ j^ ^^^ 

The season of youth is always one of joy book, and then to knit her stocking, and 

and mirthf ulness. One of the greatest of it was very hard work for her all the time 

our modern poets has said that "heaven to resist the importunities of the kitten as 

lies about us in our infancy;" and it would it came and scratched her dress with its 

almost seem as if in our earliest years God paws, or rubbed itself against her legs, or 

repeated for every child in one form or purred most ostentatiously, or gave the 

another, the paradise which our first very gentlest mew as if to say, "Aren't you 

parents enjoyed, when the world itself was coming, Elsie? don't you see I am ready 

young. As people grow older, the cares for you?" but mamma was in the great 

and anxieties of life gather around them, arm-chair, and she felt she dared not 

and they become more thoughtful and give pussy any encouragement. But the 

reserved, not caring to give their confidence moment her mother was called away to 

I to every one; but children readily make up attend to some household matter, stocking 

to each other, and become friends and and book were together discarded, and she 

playmates at once. They seem at first was down on the floor in a trice, pulling a 

sight to be at home with each other, and string before pussy's nose, and making 

even when they do not amderstand each fun with it in a thousand ways. Blessing 

other's words, they will join delightedly on them both! it makes one feel ypung 

in some common game. I have seen two again to look at them. But Elsie had 

little boys who had been brought up in better be cautious else her yarn may be 
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ternhly ravelled and her due camel uff I freuda have sunilar pets and plajmiateB 
bodilj by the mischief lovmg' kitten and I in their homes Let me entreat them alwaja 
Uien what will she say «lien mammn, to be kind to them and on no account 
returns I I dare say some of my young I whatever to inflict any pain upon them. 




I have known boys throttle kittens, iiud 
have heard of others who thought it good 
fun to put a poor puppy in torture. But 
there is no sport in that; nay, there is in 
it i\. great sin against that God who made 



the lower animals as well as yon. 
therefore, yon keep pets, be kind to them, 
and if you would enjoy playing with them, 
earn your amusement by doing your leai 
first. 
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Dark December has now come, and 
brought with him the shortest day and 
long^ night: he turns the mist-like rain 
into ice with the breath of his nostrils; 
and with the cold that pierces to the very 
bones, drives the shivering and houseless 
beggar to seek shelter in the deserted 
shed. He gives chilly blue steel-like 
colour to shrivelled heps and haws, and 
causes the half-starved fieldfares to huddle 
together in the naked hedge for warmth; 
while the owl, rolling himself up like a 
ball in his feathers, creeps as far as he 
can into the old hollow tree, to get out of 
the way of the cold. Even the houses, 
with their frosted windows, have now a 
wintry look ; and the iron knocker of the 
door, covered with hoary rime, seems to 
cut the fingers like a knife when it is 
touched. The only cheering sight we see 
as we pass through a village, is the fire in 
the blacksmith's forge, and boy's sliding 
—as they break the frosty air with merry 
shouts— on the large pond with its screen 
of pollard- willows, broken now and then 
by the reports of the sportsman's gun, and 
the puflf of smoke which we see for a few 
moments floating on the air like a white 
cloud in the distant valley.— ^ooi- ofDay». 

How dreary must have been the winters 
through which our forefathers passed, no 
farther back even than a century ago ! 
but few of our towns were then lighted 
at night; here and there an oil-lamp 
flickered, which the wind soon blew out; 
and these cast such a dull light, and were 
so far apart, that few old people ventured 
through the streets on dark nights with- 
out carrying lanterns in their hands. 
Those who could afford it, followed their 
servants, who were the lantern-bearers. 
Then the roads were almost impassable 
in winter, and a few may still be found 
in the remote comers of England, bad 
enough to tell what the generality of 
highways were in those old days. Coaches 
were almost unknown, and unless people 



rode on horseback, there was only the 
slow-paced stage-waggon, which even a 
cripple might pass on the road; for the 
great lumbering tilted vehicle, when it 
did not stick fast, seldom crept along at 
the rate of more than two miles an hour. 
All the miles of villages and roads that 
went stretching away from the little town, 
were in darkness; for when the last dim 
lamp was left behind at the town-end, 
no more light was to be seen, unless from 
the window of some solitary farm-house, 
where they had not retired to rest, until 
you reached your own home in the far- 
away hamlet; and fortunate you were if 
you did not lose your shoes in the knee- 
deep muddy roads. — ibid. 

A WINTER night ! the stormy wind is high, 
Rocking the leafless branches to and fro ; 
The sailor's wife shrinks as she hears it 
blow. 
And mournfully surveys the starless sky: 
Tlie hardy shepherd turns out fearlessly 
To tend his fleecy charge in drifted snow ; 
And the poor homeless, houseless child 
of woe 
Sinks down, perchance, in dumb despair 

to die ! 
Happy the fireside student; happier still 
The social circle round the blaziog 

hearth, — 

If, while these estimate aiight the worth 

Of every blessing which their cup may fill. 

Their grateful hearts with sympathy can 

thriU 

For every form of wretchedness on earth. 

^-Barton. 



O WINTER, ruler of the inverted year I 
Thy scattered hair with sleet like ashes 

fiUed; 
Thy breath congealed upon thy lips ; thy 

cheeks 
Fringed with a beard made white with 

other snows 
Than those of age ; thy forehead wrapped 

in clouds; 
Aleafless branch thy sceptre;and thy throne 



A Bliding car, indebted to no wheels, 
But urged hy etorma along its slippiuy 

wav— 
I love tnee, all unlovely as thou HcemeHt, 
And dreaded as thou art ! 
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I crown thee king of intiinate delights, 
Fireside enjoyments, home-bom happinesB, 
And all tha comforts that the lowlj' roof 
Of undiatnrbed retirement, aod the hoars 

(-If long, uninterrupted evening know. 




Hark! twas ddjk wuter'a sullei vo ce 
That told the gloom that e gi ed 

That bade the plains no more rejoice, 
And all the waves be chained. 

See yellow autumn dies away; 

The pallid sire. is come! 
The plains his shivering rules obey, 

And eveiy wave is dumb! 

Vet atill with cheerful heart I pace 

The whitened vale below ; 
And smile at every printed trace 

I leave upon the snow. 

Thus (soft I whisper in my breast) 
Man treads life a weary waste; 

Each step that leads to better rest 
For^t as soon as past ! 



Fo what IS I fe and all te bliss 
The splendour of a. fly 



Dismantled lies the gaudy fly; 

Mom droops at evening's frown; 
And summer, though ao gaj her eye, 

Tempestuous teri-ors crown ! 

Yes ! Lord ; hut shoota no gladdening day 
Through this nocturnal scene i 

Decks not one gem of lively ray 
Griefs darksome wave unseen 1 



ITow sweet the evergt 

The gloom of yonder snow ! 

j\nd thus religion cheers with smiles 
Life's wintry waste of woe. 
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FoLL knee-deep lies the wiuter'e miow, 
And the winter winds are wearilv 

Toll ye tte church-bell sad and slow, 
And tread softly and speak low, 
For the Old Year lies a-dying. 
Old Year, you must not die; 
You came to us so readily. 
You lived with hb so eteadily, 
Old Year, yon shall not die. 

He lieth still ; he doth not move : 

He will not see the dawn of day. 
He hath no other life above.. 
He gave me a friend and a true, true love, 
Aid the New Year will take them away. 
Old Year, you must not go; 
So long as you have been with us, 
Such joy as you have seen with us. 
Old Year, you shall not ga 

He was full of joke and jest. 

But all his merry quips are o'er. 
To see him die, acroae the waate 
His son and heir doth ride post-hiUite, 
But he'll he dead before. 



Eveiy one for his own. 

The night is starry and i*ld, n 

And the New Year blithe and bold, 

my frieud. 
Comes up to take his own. 
How hard be breathes I over the siion' 
I heard just now the crowing co<:k. 
The shadows flicker to and fro; 
The erieket chirps; the light bums low— 
'Tia nearly twelve o'clock. 

Shake hands, before you die. 
Old Year, we'll dearly rue for you: 
What is it we can do for you I 
Speak out, before you die. 

His face is growing sharp and thin. 

Alack ! our friend is gone. 
Close up hia eyes, tia up his chin. 
Step from the corpse, and let him in 
That standefb tnere alone, 
And waiteth at the door. 
There's a new foot on the floor, mj 

friend. 
And a new fai;e at the door, my 

A new face at the door. 
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